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Regardless  of  what  anyone  may  personally 
think  or  believe  about  him,  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  has  been  the  dominant  figure  in 
the  history  of  Western  Culture  for  almost 
twenty  centuries.  If  it  were  possible,  with 
some  sort  of  supermagnet,  to  pull  up  out 
of  that  history  every  scrap  of  metal  bearing 
at  least  a trace  of  his  name,  how  much 
would  be  left?  It  is  from  his  birth  that  most 
of  the  human  race  dates  its  calendars, 
by  his  name  that  millions  curse  and 
in  his  name  that  millions  pray. 

Jaroslav  Pelikan 
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Foreword 


In  some  interesting  and  important  ways,  our  books 
are  like  our  children:  once  we  have  given  them  life, 
they  take  on,  as  the  phrase  goes,  “a  life  of  their  own.” 
Tolstoy,  in  one  of  my  favourite  passages  from  his  diaries, 
describes  how,  while  he  was  writing  a novel,  his  charac- 
ters would,  quite  without  his  planning  or  permission,  take 
impulsive  actions  on  their  own  initiative.  As  Goethe 
says  in  Faust,  “we  end  up  becoming  dependent  on  the 
creatures  we  have  made.” 

During  the  fifteen  years  since  its  publication,  my 
book  Jesus  Through  the  Centuries  has  taken  on  a life  of  its 
own,  and  that  in  several  respects.  As  its  translations  con- 
tinue to  proliferate  year  after  year,  I find  myself  reenact- 
ing the  miracle  of  Pentecost  by  speaking  languages  I don’t 
understand,  and  sometimes  having  my  words  explained 
by  works  of  art  I have  never  seen  (and  also  don’t  under- 
stand). More  importantly,  the  dynamic  tension  between 
the  several  themes  of  the  book  shifts  not  only  from  one 
century  to  another,  but  from  one  culture  to  another, 
sometimes  even  from  one  reader  to  another,  bringing 
new  meaning  - or  rather,  “meanings”  in  the  plural  - to 
the  statement  of  the  Gospel  (John  1:16)  that  I quoted  near 
the  beginning:  “Out  of  his  full  store  we  have  all  received 
grace  upon  grace,”  as  the  New  English  Bible  renders  it. 
As  a consequence,  the  warning  I issued,  also  near  the 
beginning,  about  not  becoming  overly  elitist  in  my  def- 
inition of  “culture”  in  relation  to  the  figure  of  Jesus  (a 
warning  that  I myself,  I suspect,  did  not  heed  as  assidu- 
ously as  I might  have)  has  been  documented  over  and  over. 

Yet  none  of  these  experiences  had  quite  prepared  me 
for  the  “culture  shock”  of  this  exhibition,  Anno  Domini: 
Jesus  Through  the  Centuries , at  The  Provincial  Museum  of 
Alberta.  Although  I did  serve  as  Guest  Curator  for  a 
series  of  library  exhibitions  in  1996-1997,  under  the  title 
“The  Reformation  of  the  Bible/The  Bible  of  the  Refor- 
mation,” at  the  Bridwell  Library  of  Southern  Methodist 
University,  the  Yale  Center  for  British  Art,  Columbia 
University,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  the 
Houghton  Library  of  Harvard  University,  that  exhibition 
and  its  catalogue  dealt  almost  exclusively  with  books, 
and  scholarly  books  at  that,  including  the  first  printed 
books  in  Greek  and  in  Hebrew.  But  in  the  present  exhi- 
bition, the  catholicity  of  what  the  subtitle  of  my  book  has 
called  “his  place  in  the  history  of  culture”  comes  through 
with  a richness  and  variety  that  is  almost  kaleidoscopic. 
As  the  Church  Fathers  liked  to  point  out,  the  shepherds 
arrived  at  the  manger  before  the  Wise  Men  did,  and  the 
story  of  Jesus  was  believed  and  proclaimed  first  by  fish- 
ermen and  only  later  by  philosophers  and  theologians.  It 
is  a tribute  to  the  Province  of  Alberta,  and  to  this,  its  crown 


jewel  of  a museum,  that  here  the  “multiculturalism,” 
about  which  elsewhere  people  chatter  endlessly  at  cock- 
tail parties  and  in  faculty  lounges,  has  acquired  concrete 
form,  with  an  authenticity  to  baffle  the  superficial.  Each 
object  of  art  or  of  material  culture  has  its  own  story  to 
tell.  But  what  is  so  remarkable  about  it,  is  that  this  turns 
out  to  be  part  of  the  story  of  Jesus,  too. 

Those  who  know  me  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
I resonate  with  special  sensitivity  to  the  “Soundscape”  por- 
tions of  Anno  Domini:  Jesus  Through  the  Centuries.  In  this 
250th  anniversary  year  of  the  death  of  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach  (1685-1750),  I have  been  pleased  by  the  wide  and 
generous  attention  that  continues  to  be  given  to  my  book, 
Bach  Among  the  Theologians,  which  came  out  of  research 
and  lectures  evoked  by  the  300th  anniversary  of  his  birth. 
In  addition,  I served  for  several  years  as  the  director  of  the 
Humanities  Institute  at  the  Bellingham  Festival  of  Music 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  as  the  annual  lecturer  for 
the  Robert  Shaw  Choral  Institute  at  Carnegie  Hall;  with 
my  conductor  colleagues  there,  Maestro  Michael  Palmer 
and  my  late  friend  Robert  Shaw,  I had  the  opportunity  for 
extensive  conversations  about  the  mysterious  range  of 
meaning  that  is  conveyed  especially  by  the  human  voice 
in  solo  or  in  ensemble.  I am  to  be  the  lecturer  next  sum- 
mer for  the  revival  of  Wagner’s  Der  Ringdes  Nibelungen  by 
the  Seattle  Opera,  which  will  give  me  a unique  opportu- 
nity - and  a unique  challenge!  - to  ponder  that  mystery 
in  one  of  its  most  profound  and  most  ambiguous  modern 
expressions.  Here  in  these  “Soundscapes”  I was  deeply 
gratified  to  see  that  music  coming  out  of  the  Eastern  Ortho- 
dox liturgical  tradition  receives  its  due  share  of  space:  it  is, 
after  all,  in  that  tradition  that  every  Sunday  at  the  Divine 
Liturgy  I join  in  the  prayer,  “Save  us  who  sing  to  Thee!” 

At  the  risk  of  embarrassing  him,  I cannot  conclude 
without  taking  particular  note  of  the  contribution  of 
my  friend  and  colleague,  David  Goa.  It  was  he  who 
dreamt  up  the  idea  of  the  exhibition  and  who  overcame 
my  reluctance,  as  I said,  “to  make  an  exhibitionist  of 
myself.”  His  professionalism  as  a curator  and  his  seri- 
ousness as  a scholar  and  intellectual  protected  the  exhi- 
bition against  the  countless  snares  that  might  have  spoiled 
it.  In  a constant  stream  of  letters,  faxes,  telephone  calls, 
and  personal  visits,  he  pursued  these  materials  all  over 
the  globe,  until  the  sheer  volume  and  variety  threatened 
to  become  overwhelming.  But  he  persisted,  and  the 
results  are  before  us,  for  all  to  see.  And  our  friendship 
has  survived,  and  has  even  deepened,  as  we  have  shared 
in  this  remarkable  enterprise. 

Jaroslav  Pelikan,  Honorary  Curator 
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Preface 


The  Folklife  program  at  The  Provincial  Museum 
of  Alberta  began  in  the  early  1970s  with  a man- 
date to  research  and  document  the  experiences 
of  the  cultural  communities  of  Alberta.  David  Goa,  the 
first  and  only  curator  of  this  program,  has  built  a col- 
lection of  conversations,  images,  and  artefacts  rich  with 
the  stories  of  several  generations  of  new  Albertans.  The 
political,  cultural,  and  social  experiment  called  Alberta 
is  a blending  of  ancient  traditions,  religious  and  ethnic 
diversity,  and  the  mass  culture  of  the  modern  world. 
The  cultural  memory  of  many  twentieth-century  Alberta 
communities  is  permanently  captured  in  the  collections 
of  the  Folklife  program  for  future  generations  to  research 
and  understand. 

Central  to  the  heart  of  a culture  and  community  is 
its  religious  traditions.  David  Goa,  both  through  his 
formal  education  and  years  of  field  research  has  devel- 
oped a keen  understanding  of  religion  as  a significant 
source  of  meaning  for  individuals  and  communities. 
Despite  the  presence  of  this  Folklife  program  and  oth- 
ers in  major  museums  across  the  country,  as  David  Goa 
has  noted,  “Canadian  museums  have  been  singularly 
reticent  about  considering  the  religious  life”  (“At  Play  in 
the  Fields  of  Meaning:  Reflections  on  Field  Research”  in 
Crispin  Paine,  ed.,  Godly  Things:  Museums,  Objects  and 
Religion,  London:  Leicester  University  Press,  2000,  p.  52). 
I think  he  is  correct  in  assuming  that  public  museum  offi- 
cials are  concerned  not  to  appear  to  favour  any  particu- 
lar religious  community,  especially  that  of  the  dominant 
culture.  Collections  across  the  country  contain  a wealth 
of  the  material  culture  of  religion  but  rarely  does  it  form 
the  basis  of  public  exhibitions.  Why  then  would  The 
Provincial  Museum  of  Alberta  consider  creating  an  exhi- 
bition focusing  on  Jesus? 

First,  the  timing  is  perfect.  What  better  figure  is 
there  to  focus  on  at  the  turn  of  the  millennium  than  the 
individual  whose  birth  marked  the  beginning  of  our  cal- 
endars. Second,  the  historical  impact  of  the  figure  of 
Jesus  on  art,  music,  politics,  and  society  is  unequivocal. 
Literally,  as  Jaroslav  Pelikan  has  said  of  the  dominant  fig- 
ure in  2,000  years  of  Western  culture  in  his  seminal 
work  Jesus  Through  the  Centuries:  His  Place  in  the  His- 
tory of  Culture  (1985),  “Jesus  is  far  too  important  a fig- 
ure to  be  left  only  to  theologians  and  the  Church.” 
Third,  through  David  Goa’s  work  among  Alberta  com- 
munities and  the  encouragement  the  Museum  received 
from  religious  leaders,  teachers,  and  students  of  all 
denominations  and  faiths,  we  knew  the  concept  had 
broad  popular  support.  Finally,  it  is  a fact  that  religion 
is  increasingly  an  element  of  the  political  life  of  the  coun- 


try. This  places  an  obligation  on  citizens  to  appreciate  and 
respect  religious  diversity  and  to  understand  the  roots  of 
their  own  religious  traditions.  Our  obligation  as  a 
museum  is  to  offer  the  public  a window  onto  this  part 
of  the  cultural  fabric  of  Alberta. 

Opening  the  public  spaces  to  exhibitions  on  reli- 
gious topics  is  an  ideal  means  to  reduce  ignorance  and 
prejudice  and,  with  luck,  foster  conversations  between 
groups  that  would  never  otherwise  cross  paths.  Anno 
Domini:  Jesus  through  the  Centuries  brings  together  art, 
music,  text,  and  voices  from  around  the  world.  It  is 
encouraging  that  many  pieces  arc  from  the  Folklife  pro- 
gram of  The  Provincial  Museum  of  Alberta  but  also 
gratifying  that  so  many  lenders  across  Canada,  the 
U.S.A.,  and  Europe  saw  fit  to  contribute.  This  exhibi- 
tion has  been  recognized  as  the  flagship  Millennium 
project  by  the  Province  of  Alberta  and  received  additional 
financial  support  from  the  federal  government  through 
the  Millennium  Partnership  program. 

A good  museum  exhibition  is  above  all  a work  of 
scholarship.  This  publication,  the  smaller  gallery  guide, 
and  a virtual  exhibition  (www.pma.edmonton.ab.ca) 
present  the  fruits  of  this  research.  David  Goa,  our  Cura- 
tor of  Folklife  deserves  special  thanks  for  conceiving  the 
project  and  for  bringing  together  the  team  of  scholars  on 
whose  work  we  based  the  exhibition.  Together  they  have 
made  a lasting  contribution  to  our  understanding  of  the 
heart  of  two  millennia. 

W.  Bruce  McGillivray,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Director, 

The  Provincial  Museum  of  Alberta 
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Introduction 


Although  I cannot  say  with  certainty,  it  seems 
plausible  to  me  that  the  name  of  Jesus  was  one 
of  the  first  names  I spoke  as  a child,  and  this  no 
doubt  was  the  occasion  of  modest  rejoicing  by  my  mother 
and  father.  At  table  or  in  my  father’s  carpentry-shop, 
while  walking  on  the  pathways  of  our  provincial  city  or 
planting  the  garden  on  Victoria  Day,  in  church  or  pon- 
dering the  tragedies,  struggles,  and  joys  of  neighbours, 
friends,  and  strangers,  considering  the  martyrdom  of 
Gandhi  or  the  Cold  War  and  a myriad  of  other  events 
equally  compelling,  the  name  of  him  who  “holds  all 
things  together”  was  never  far  from  the  lips  of  my  par- 
ents and  their  friends.  As  a child  I knew  Jesus  welcomed 
the  friendship  of  children  along  the  pathways  of  Galilee 
and  in  Jerusalem,  that  he  said  the  kingdom  of  God  was 
in  some  strange  way  present  in  my  being  and  that  of  my 
playmates,  and  that  he  compelled  his  followers  to  learn 
from  the  delight  of  children  in  the  wonder  of  the  world 
and  welcome  their  curiosity  and  their  struggles.  As  a 
father  and  adult  I have  daily  glimpsed  the  beauty,  truth, 
and  goodness  of  this  simple  insight.  Jesus’  stories  and 
parables,  his  compassion  and  openness  to  others  - 
strangers  as  well  as  friends  and  disciples  — fascinated  my 
young  mind  and  called  me  to  ponder  both  my  own 
adult  life  and  that  of  the  world  in  which  I lived  and 
worked.  His  critique  of  authority,  “of  business  as  usual” 
in  his  society  and  culture,  has  pricked  my  conscience  and 
provided  an  alternative  to  “how  we  should  then  live.”  The 
more  I have  come  to  know  of  the  shaping  and  reshap- 
ing of  culture  and  civilization,  of  “the  image  of  Jesus 
created  by  each  successive  epoch,”  the  more  I have  come 
to  see  him  as  a “key  to  understanding  the  temper  and  val- 
ues of  each  of  these  epochs”  as  Jaroslav  Pelikan  has  put 
it.  In  my  view,  this  is  one  way  of  understanding,  with  a 
little  more  breadth  and  depth,  how  we  have  come  to  be 
the  way  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  millen- 
nium. This  way  is  central  and  of  enormous  significance, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  way. 

I first  met  Jaroslav  Pelikan  as  a boy  of  eleven  when 
my  father  gave  me  what  I thought  was  his  first  book,  Fools 
for  Christ:  Essays  on  the  True,  the  Good,  and  the  Beautiful 
(1955)  to  read.  It  was  followed  quickly  by  what  I later 
learned  was  his  first  book,  From  Luther  to  Kierkegaard: 
A Study  in  the  History  of  Theology  (1950).  His  monu- 
mental study,  The  Christian  Tradition:  A History  of  the 
Development  of  Doctrine  (1971-1989),  has  been  a con- 
stant companion  since  the  University  of  Chicago  Press 
published  each  of  the  five  volumes.  I read  Jesus  Through 
the  Centuries:  His  Place  in  the  History  of  Culture  shortly 
after  Yale  University  Press  published  it  in  1985,  but  it 


was  not  until  1986  that  I was  privileged  to  meet  Professor 
Pelikan.  As  a result  of  my  own  field  research  work  on 
Eastern  Christian  liturgical  life  and  a growing  sense  of 
the  dearth  of  scholarship  on  the  living  tradition  of  East- 
ern Christianity  in  North  America,  I brought  together 
a group  of  scholars  to  address  a portion  of  this  theme  on 
the  millennium  of  the  Christianization  of  Kievan  Rus’. 
This  was  made  possible  through  the  good  offices  of  the 
Canadian  Institute  of  Ukrainian  Studies  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alberta.  I invited  Professor  Pelikan  to  come  to 
Edmonton  in  March,  1986,  to  speak  on  “Eastern  Chris- 
tianity in  Modern  Culture:  Genius  and  Dilemma”  as  a 
keynote  for  our  reflections.  This  paper,  along  with  oth- 
ers, I was  pleased  to  edit  into  the  volume  The  Ukrain- 
ian Religious  Experience:  Tradition  and  the  Canadian 
Cultural  Context  (1989),  the  fruit  of  our  work  over  those 
three  days  in  March.  For  the  same  commemoration  I did 
an  exhibition,  Seasons  of  Celebration:  Ritual  in  Eastern 
Christian  Culture,  at  The  Provincial  Museum  of  Alberta 
and  published  a catalogue  under  the  same  title  for  which 
Professor  Pelikan  wrote  a foreword.  That  exhibition 
toured  every  province  in  Canada  except  Prince  Edward 
Island  from  1986  to  1989. 

Following  a brief  correspondence  on  the  idea  of  an 
exhibition  on  the  theme  of  “Jesus  Through  the  Cen- 
turies,” Professor  Pelikan  and  I met  in  1994  at  the  Yale 
Club,  across  from  Grand  Central  Station  in  New  York, 
for  a day’s  conversation  on  the  idea.  I was  a little  surprised 
that  no  large  and  prestigious  museum  or  art  gallery  had 
proposed  such  an  exhibition  to  Professor  Pelikan.  The 
reasons  are  perhaps  obvious.  Museums  and  art  galleries 
in  North  America  have  focused  on  connoisseur  exhibi- 
tions, showing  fine  works  of  art  or  examining  an  artist’s 
work  or  particular  school  of  art  in  retrospect.  Museums 
devoted  to  the  study  of  history  and  culture  have  been  very 
shy  when  it  comes  to  the  religious  dimensions  of  North 
American  culture,  unless  they  have  to  do  with  a com- 
munity or  tradition  that  the  popular  culture  deems 
exotic.  Rarely  have  museums  given  the  public  an  occa- 
sion to  glimpse  the  large  themes  that  have  shaped  and 
reshaped  Western  civilization.  The  cultural  climate,  and 
particularly  that  of  academe,  in  the  last  thirty  years  has 
been  occupied  with  the  critique  of  the  roots  of  European 
culture  and  particularly  its  tap-root  in  Jerusalem.  It  has 
become  difficult  to  speak  about  the  contribution  and  role 
the  cardinal  ideas,  images,  stories,  and  texts  have  in  shap- 
ing the  gifts  of  the  West.  The  reasons  for  this  climate  are 
not  difficult  to  understand  and  the  impulse  for  much  of 
it  is  laudable.  But  I have  noticed,  as  have  many  other 
scholars  and  cultural  critics,  that  this  period,  which  some 
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have  characterized  as  the  “decline  of  the  West,”  has  left 
us,  as  we  enter  the  third  millennium,  with  a generation 
or  two  completely  unfamiliar  with  those  ideas,  images, 
stories,  and  texts  that  spring  from  the  ways  Jesus  has 
been  understood  over  twenty  centuries. 

An  exhibition  of  this  kind  requires,  first,  a deep  regard 
for  questions  of  the  continuity  of  its  theme,  questions  that 
are  at  the  heart  of  our  honorary  curator  Professor  Pelikan’s 
work.  The  Christian  tradition  has  long  proclaimed  that 
“Jesus  is  the  same  yesterday,  today  and  forever”  and,  while 
that  idea  has  been  used  all  too  often  to  justify  cultural  van- 
dalism, it  is  also  at  the  heart  of  many  of  the  gifts  of  Chris- 
tian culture  and  civilization,  gifts  now  shared  throughout 
much  of  the  world.  The  second  requirement  is  a regard 
for  the  enormous  pluralism  flowering  from  the  influence 
of  Jesus  over  two  millennia  and  the  embodiments  of  this 
influence  from  Norway  to  South  Africa,  from  Brazil  to 
India.  While  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  do  such  a matter 
full  justice  in  even  a large  suite  of  exhibitions,  it  also 
seemed  to  me  that  the  year  2000  offers  us  an  opportu- 
nity to  glimpse  the  significance  of  this  theme  in  a mod- 
est way.  Anno  Domini:  Jesus  Through  the  Centuries  is  our 
way  of  marking  the  beginning  of  the  third  millennium 
by  reflecting  on  the  footprints  of  Jesus  who  walked  the 
pathways  of  Galilee  2,000  years  ago. 

Anno  Domini:  Jesus  Through  the  Centuries  invites  us  to 
glimpse  some  of  the  ways  Jesus  has  been  understood  and 
how  this  understanding  has  shaped  and  reshaped  culture. 
I have  also  been  concerned  that  he  “who  is  ever  ancient, 
ever  new”  not  be  confined  to  the  past  or  colonized  by  any 
particular  period  or  perspective.  Each  of  the  images  of 
Jesus,  whether  Rabbi,  King  of  Kings,  or  Liberator,  that 
came  to  the  forefront  of  a particular  epoch  in  Western  his- 
tory has  remained  part  of  the  cache  of  ideas  that  contin- 
ues to  form  and  inform  Western  civilization  and  world 
cultures  down  to  the  present  age.  For  this  reason  modern 
artistic  works  appear  in  most  of  the  theme  areas.  What- 
ever else  one  may  make  of  the  Christian  tradition,  it 
remains  a living  tradition.  Jesus’  teaching  has  echoed  in 
the  works  and  deeds  of  many  poets  and  novelists,  as  well 
as  Church  and  secular  leaders  and  political  activists 
throughout  the  twentieth  century.  “Voices  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century,”  a suite  of  banners  throughout  the  exhibi- 
tion, displays  the  words  of  women  and  men  who, 
knowingly  or  not,  joined  their  voices  to  that  of  Jesus. 

Anno  Domini  is  a cultural  exhibition,  not  an  art  exhi- 
bition. Also,  it  explores  not  what  Jesus  meant , for  that 
is  the  province  of  Christians  and  Churches,  but  what  his 
person  and  teaching  has  been  taken  to  mean.  Since  Alberta 
has  become  home  to  Christians  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  over  the  last  century,  and 
since  its  cultural  landscape  reflects  the  pluralism  of  this 
grand  tradition,  it  is  perhaps  appropriate  that  this  exhi- 
bition is  born  of  the  soil  of  our  province.  As  Curator  of 
Folklife  I have  built  the  sources  of  knowledge  about  our 


many  cultural  communities  within  the  collections  of 
The  Provincial  Museum  of  Alberta.  The  field  research 
studies  have  focused  on  memory,  living  tradition,  his- 
torical experience,  and  sense  of  place.  These  encounters 
over  a quarter  century  have  provided  local  ground  to 
nourish  this  project.  My  work  in  Jewish,  Muslim,  Hindu, 
Buddhist,  and  Sikh  communities  during  this  period  has 
heightened  my  regard  for  the  worlds  of  meaning  each 
generation  draws  on  as  it  faces  its  own  day.  It  is  my 
friends  and  colleagues  within  these  communities,  and 
their  encouragement,  interest,  and  knowledge  of  just 
how  significant  the  Christian  tradition  has  been  to  the 
shaping  of  our  nation,  that  has  helped  me  address  the 
many  questions  about  the  value  of  this  exhibition  and 
given  me  the  courage  to  continue. 

As  the  reader  may  note  in  the  acknowledgments, 
many  have  contributed  to  this  exhibition.  Linda  Distad 
has  joined  in  the  research,  writing,  and  editorial  work  and 
made  what  was  a daunting  task  possible.  She  cannot  be 
thanked  enough  for  her  enormous  contribution  under 
often  demanding  circumstances.  My  young  colleagues 
Andru  McCracken  and  Matthew  Wangler  have  been 
singularly  committed  to  our  work  and  brought  their 
consummate  skills  to  bear  on  each  new  issue.  Petra  Reich - 
wein,  in  addition  to  ensuring  art  works  arrived  for  the 
exhibition,  also  translated  some  essays  from  French.  Paul 
Beier,  the  designer  of  the  exhibition,  has  worked  his  par- 
ticular magic.  They,  along  with  W.  Bruce  McGillivray, 
who  has  smoothed  the  many  administrative  pathways, 
have  brought  Anno  Domini:  Jesus  Through  the  Centuries 
to  fruition.  Matthias  Reinicke  of  Lime  Design  Inc.  has 
designed  the  catalogue  before  you  with  flair  and  con- 
sideration for  the  spirit  of  the  exhibition. 

A final  note  of  gratitude  goes  to  those  who  have 
taught  me  the  significance  of  the  encounter  with  Jesus 
over  twenty  centuries,  and  particularly  to  Jaroslav  Pelikan, 
the  Honorary  Curator  of  the  exhibition,  for  his  elegant 
synthesis  in  Jesus  Through  the  Centuries:  His  Place  in  the 
History  of  Culture  (Yale  University  Press,  1985)  and  for 
his  gracious  spirit. 

David  J.  Goa 

Curator  of  Folklife, 

The  Provincial  Museum  of  Alberta 
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Jesus  in  the 
Age  of  Television 


"When  Jesus  saw  the  crowds, 
he  went  up  the  mountain,- 
and  after  he  sat  down,  his  disciples 
came  to  him.  Then  he  began  to 
speak,  and  taught  them,  saying: 
Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for 
theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Blessed  are  those  who  mourn,  for 
they  will  be  comforted. 
Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  will 
inherit  the  earth.  Blessed  are  those 
who  hunger  and  thirst  for  right- 
eousness, for  they  will  be  filled. 
Blessed  are  the  merciful. 


for  they  will  receive  mercy. 
Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for 
they  will  see  Qod.  Blessed  are 
the  peacemakers,  for  they  will  be 
called  children  of  Qod.  Blessed 
are  you  when  people  revile  you 
and  persecute  you  and  utter  all 
kinds  of  evil  against  you  falsely 
on  my  account.  Rejoice  and  be 
glad,  for  your  reward  is  great  in 
heaven,  for  in  the  same  way 
they  persecuted  the  prophets 
who  were  before  you." 

Matthew  5:1-12 


The  introductory  video  for  Anno  Domini 
explores  how  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus 
are  incarnated  in  the  events  of  the  world  that  flash 
upon  our  television  screens.  The  video  is  structured 
around  the  ideas  of  the  Beatitudes,  a portion  of 
Jesus’  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  Beatitudes 
provide  an  elegant  and  poignant  reflection  upon 
the  realities  of  the  human  condition  — the  tragedies 
of  living  in  a “vale  of  tears,”  and  the  graceful  efforts 
of  those  who  have  sought  to  bring  peace  and  joy  to 
a broken  world.  Regardless  of  whether  one  follows 
him,  Jesus  has  the  powerful  ability  to  speak  to  the 
people  of  the  world  about  the  realities  of  their  lives. 
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Blessed  are 

THE  MEEK... 

Gandhi  (1869-1948) 

Mohandas  Gandhi  employed  the 
most  radical  of  weapons  - non- 
violence - in  his  efforts  to  liberate 
India  from  British  colonial  rule. 

Jean  V^nier  (1928-) 

Jean  Vanier  is  a philosopher, 
theologian,  and  the  founder  of 
L’Arche,  an  international  organi- 
zation that  creates  community 
among  the  mentally  and  physically 
disabled  and  those  who  work 
with  them. 

fa 

Blessed  are 

those  WHO 

MOURN... 

School  Shooting  in 
Taber,  Alberta  (1999) 

In  a morbid  re-enactment  of 
the  Columbine  shootings,  a 
1 4-year-old  boy  opened  fire  at 
W.  R.  Myers  High  School  in 
Taber,  Alberta,  wounding  one 
student  and  killing  another, 
Jason  Lang,  son  of  local  Anglican 
minister,  Reverend  Dale  Lang. 

Montreal  Massacre 
On  6 December  1989,  a lone 
gunman,  Marc  Lepine,  walked 
into  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  in 
Montreal  and  opened  fire.  Lepine 
murdered  fourteen  women  before 
taking  his  own  life. 

Northern  Ireland 

Northern  Ireland  has  long  been 
split  along  cultural,  political,  and 
religious  lines.  The  current  cycle 
of  violence  between  the  two  sides 
began  in  1968.  A tenuous  peace 
currently  exists  in  the  area. 

fa 

Blessed  are 

the  PURE 

IN  HEART... 

Aimee  Semple 
McPherson  (1890-1944) 

Canadian-born  evangelist  Aimee 
Semple  McPherson  was  the 
founder  of  the  International 
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Church  of  the  Foursquare  Gospel 
and  was  renowned  for  her 
passionate,  flashy  sermons. 

Mother  Teresa 
(1910-1997) 

Initially  a school  teacher  in 
Calcutta,  Mother  Teresa  was 
moved  by  the  abject  poverty  and 
destitution  of  those  outside  the 
walls  of  her  classroom  to  found 
her  own  religious  order,  the 
Missionaries  of  Charity,  to  care 
for  the  sick  and  suffering. 

fa 

Blessed  are 

THE  MERCIFUL... 

Robert  Latimer 

In  1997,  Saskatchewan  farmer 
Robert  Latimer  was  convicted  of 
the  1994  killing  of  his  12-year- 
old  daughter,  Tracy.  Tracy  had 
suffered  from  a severe  form  of 
cerebral  palsy  and  Latimer  said  he 
ended  her  life  to  release  her  from 
her  constant  agony. 

Karla  Faye  Tucker 
(1959-1998) 

On  3 February  1998  Karla  Faye 
Tucker  was  executed  in 
Texas  for  her  part  in  two  savage 
murders  committed  in  1983. 
Formerly  a heavy  drug  user  and 
prostitute,  Tucker  became  a born- 
again  Christian  while  imprisoned. 

fa 

Blessed  are 
those  WHO 
HUNGER  AND 
THIRST  FOR  RIGHT- 
EOUSNESS... 
Nelson  Mandela  (1918-) 

Nelson  Mandela  has  spent 
decades  — many  of  them  in  prison 
- fighting  for  the  establishment 
of  a non-racial  society  in  South 
Africa  founded  upon  democracy, 
equality,  and  education.  In  1994, 
Mandela  became  the  first  demo- 
cratically elected  State  President 
of  South  Africa. 


Tommy  Douglas 
(1904-1986) 

Tommy  Douglas  fought 
passionately  for  the  rights  of 
the  common  people  in  Canada. 
Integral  in  the  creation  of  many 
key  Canadian  policies,  Douglas 
is  best  known  for  his  role  in 
establishing  universal  medicare 
in  Canada. 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr 
(1929-1968) 

A central  figure  in  the  civil  rights 
movement  of  the  1960s  and  an 
American  national  hero,  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr  employed  the 
weapons  of  nonviolent  social 
protest  to  illuminate  the  plight  of 
African-Americans  and  galvanize 
resistance  to  racial  discrimination. 

fa 

Blessed  are  the 

PEACEMAKERS . . . 

The  Berlin  Wall 
(1961-1989) 

Built  in  the  early  1 960s,  the 
Berlin  Wall  was  constructed  in 
order  to  prevent  the  inhabitants 
of  Soviet  East  Berlin  from  immi- 
grating to  democratic  West 
Berlin.  In  1989,  as  a result  of 
changes  in  Russian  foreign  policy 
and  domestic  pressure  in 
Germany,  the  Berlin  Wall  was 
torn  down. 

Peace  in  the 
Middle  East 

For  decades,  the  Lebanese, 
Palestinian,  and  Jewish  communi- 
ties have  struggled  around  issues 
of  territories  and  rights.  These 
struggles,  motivated  in  large  part 
by  ethnic  and  religious  differences, 
have  often  led  to  simmering 
tensions  and  bloodshed  in  the 
region.  Recently,  valiant  efforts 
have  been  made  to  establish 
peace  in  the  region. 

African-American  Civil 
Rights  Movement 

In  the  1950s  and  1960s,  African- 
Americans  agitated  for  the  deseg- 
regation of  American  schools  and 
other  institutions.  Often  violently 
opposed  and  jailed,  the  heroes  of 
the  Black  civil  rights  movement 
continued  to  pressure  government 
and  society  for  equality 
and  freedom. 


Blessed  are  the 

PERSECUTED... 

Oscar  Romero 
(1917-1980) 

Transformed  from  a bookish  con- 
servative into  a passionate  fighter 
for  justice  in  El  Salvador  by  the 
murder  of  a priest,  Oscar  Romero 
was  an  outspoken  critic  of  the 
repression  of  his  nation's  citizens 
by  the  government  and  military. 
He  was  martyred  in  1 980. 

Stephen  Biko  (1946-1977) 

Stephen  Biko  wanted  to  liberate 
the  Blacks  of  South  Africa  from 
both  the  external  persecution  by 
the  state  and  the  internalization 
of  the  ideology  of  Black  inferiority. 
In  1977,  while  imprisoned.  Biko 
was  murdered  by  members 
of  the  police. 

Holocaust  Victims 

The  Holocaust  is  one  of  the  most 
horrifying  events  in  the  history  of 
the  human  family.  Inflamed  by 
racist  propaganda  and  political 
rhetoric,  the  Nazi  part)'  and  its 
collaborators  coordinated  the 
systematic  persecution  and  exter- 
mination of  millions  of  people 
deemed  to  be  inferior  or  impure. 
Six  million  Jews  were  murdered 
during  the  Holocaust. 

Created  by  David  J.  Goa  and 
Jeremy  Chug  with 
Matthew  Wangler  and 
Andru  McCracken. 

Produced  by  Jeremy  C/tug  of 
Jeremy  Daniel  Productions. 

Written  by  David  J.  Goa. 

This  video  was  made  possible 
through  a partnership  with  the 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation. 
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Jesus,  the  Jew 


ARUMBLINQ: 
truth  itself  has  appeared  among 
humankind  in  the  very  thick  of 
their  flurrying  metaphors, 

Paul  Celan 


Two  millennia  of  Christian  ascendancy 
have  etched  Jesus  Christ  onto  the  worlds 
symbolic  lining.  By  making  him  cosmic, 
divine,  and  Messiah,  has  he  been  robbed 
of  his  own  world?  Here  is  a truth  that 
history  has  turned  into  a paradox  — 
Christianity  was  born  of  the  words  of 
Jesus,  Rabbi  Jeshua  bar-Joseph. 

For  two  thousand  years,  Jesus  Christ  has  been 
the  life-blood  of  the  Christian  faith.  For  two 
millennia,  he  has  lived  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
Christians  as  the  Son  of  Man,  the  Incarnation  of 
the  Divine,  Saviour  of  the  World,  indeed,  the  very 
meaning  of  existence.  His  life  and  teachings  have 
inspired  the  largest  religious  movement  the  world 
has  ever  known.  Yet  one  must  wonder  if  the  mag- 
nificent grandeur  and  profound  historical  signifi- 
cance of  Christian  culture  has  perhaps  overshadowed 
the  simple  fact  that  Jesus  was  a Jew.  Indeed,  a sensi- 
tive appreciation  of  his  Jewish  formation  and  con- 
text enriches  our  understanding  of  much  of  Jesus’ 
life  and  teaching.  He  lived  as  a Jew,  engaging  in  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  synagogue;  he  taught  as  a Jew, 
his  words  and  methods  deeply  rooted  in  Hebrew 
biblical  and  rabbinical  tradition;  and,  above  all,  he 
was  perceived  by  his  followers  as  the  fulfillment  of 
Jewish  prophecy.  Those  who  claimed  Jesus  saw  his 
life  as  the  convergence  of  a number  of  archetypal 


figures  of  the  Hebrew  Bible:  the  King,  establishing 
and  maintaining  the  liberty  and  dignity  of  his  peo- 
ple; the  Sage,  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  Jewish 
scripture;  the  Prophet,  urgently  invoking  Israel  to 
return  to  God;  and  the  Messiah  (or  in  its  Greek 
form,  “Christ”),  the  Anointed  One  of  God  who 
would  redeem  his  people.  In  the  Apostolic  period 
and  immediately  following,  Christianity  emerged 
with  increasing  sharpness  by  defining  itself  and  be- 
ing defined  in  contrast  to  its  spiritual  mother.  As 
the  Christian  tradition  developed,  the  Jewishness  of 
Jesus  can  occasionally  be  seen  informing  the  faith- 
ful’s  understanding  of  the  spiritual  life.  Often,  how- 
ever, the  Jewish  faith  of  Jesus  has  been,  at  best,  a 
matter  of  neglect  and  all  too  often,  the  direct  object 
of  hostility  as  those  who  claim  his  name  have  perse- 
cuted his  people.  In  one  of  history’s  great  ironies 
and  singular  tragedies,  the  endeavour  to  define  the 
Christian  faith  in  contrast  to  Jesus’  Jewish  faith 
turned,  over  and  over  again,  into  anti-Semitism. 
During  World  War  II,  many  who  professed  to  be 
Christians  participated  in  the  pogroms  against  the 
Jews  and  in  the  frightening  realities  of  Auschwitz 
and  Buchenwald,  Dachau  and  Treblinka.  In  the 
wake  of  the  Holocaust  many  Christian  leaders  have 
joined  in  the  cry  “Never  again!”  Through  the  path 
of  confession  Jesus  so  eloquently  taught,  Christian 
leaders  are  grappling  with  anti-Semitism  and  in  so 
doing  seeking  a richer  understanding  of  Jesus. 
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Torah  with  Crowns,  Breast- 
plate, Mantle,  Wimpel,  and 
Pointer,  circa  1880. 

(above)  Scroll:  85.0x45.8  cm;  each  crown 
H:  26.7.  D:  8.3  cm;  breastplate:  369x38.6  cm; 
mantle:  64.8  x 43.8  cm;  wimpel ■ 174.0 x 7.6  cm; 
pointer:  14.0  x 1.2  cm. 

The  Provincial  Museum  of  Alberta 
[H77.90.  la-c;  H78.42. 1-2.  3:  H76.5. 1; 
H77.133.ll. 


The  Torah  is  the  heart  of  Judaism.  Con- 
taining laws,  it  occupies  the  centre  of 
daily  life,  and  as  both  a prophetic  and 
philosophical  work,  it  lies  at  the  core  of 
the  Jewish  imagination.  A symbol  of  the 
covenant  between  God  and  the  Hebrew 
people,  the  Torah  has  also  become  the 
centre  of  Jewish  space  and  time:  the  com- 
munity gathers  on  the  most  sacred  point 
in  Jewish  time,  the  Sabbath,  to  orient 
their  bodies  and  hearts  towards  the 
Torah.  Singular  as  an  axis  in  Judaism, 
the  Torah  is  also  doubly  infinite.  The 
text,  painstakingly  written  by  a scribe  on 
delicate  parchment,  has  been  described 
using  the  metaphor  of  an  onion,  cease- 
lessly layered.  As  you  enter  the  text,  read- 
ing the  words  of  the  Torah,  inestimable 
and  endlessly  enigmatic  reality  manifests 
through  the  calligraphic  crowns  on  each 
letter,  the  mystical  numeric  quality  of 
each  word,  and  even  the  white  upon 
which  the  black  letters  rest.  But  outside 
of  the  text,  the  Torah  is  also  every  Jew 
who  has  lived  or  will  live.  It  is  the  ful- 
crum of  history,  extant  before  the  world 
was  created  as  well  as  immortal,  and  rep- 
resents the  perpetually  swelling  body  of 
Jewish  thought  and  learning. 

Each  Sabbath,  a portion  of  the 
Torah  is  read  aloud  to  the  congregation. 
Rows  of  unvocalized  consonants  are 
brought  to  life  by  a chazzan  (the  reader) 
singing  an  ancient  melody.  Having  been 
released  to  ring  in  the  ears  of  the  con- 
gregation, the  Torah  is  re-clothed, 
adorned  with  its  pointer,  breastplate,  and 
crown,  and  carried  through  the  congre- 
gation, collecting  on  its  body  the  kisses 
of  generations  of  Jews.  Before  placing  it 
back  in  the  ark,  the  congregation  sings 
that  “it  is  a tree  of  life  to  those  who  grasp 
it,  and  its  supporters  are  praiseworthy.  Its 
ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness  and  all  its 
paths  are  peace.”  BLB 


Circumcision,  1525-1575. 

(above)  Flemish  School  Oil  on  panel.  14 1.5  x 
101.0cm  (panel).  Netherlands.  The  Courtauld 
Gallery.  London  [CL  I25B[ 

The  Flemish  School  Circumcision  and 
an  Adoration  of  the  Magi  are  part  of  the 
Gambier-Parry  Collection  bequeathed 
to  the  Courtauld  by  Mark  Gambier- 
Parry  in  1966.  Artists  working  in  work- 
shops customarily  did  not  sign  their 
works,  and  both  are  unsigned.  A note 
that  came  with  the  paintings  which, 
according  to  Curator  of  Paintings  Ernst 
Vegelin  van  Claerbergen  cannot  be  ver- 
ified, states  “Both  these  paintings  are 
said  to  have  come  from  the  Monastry 
[sic]  of  St.  Justus  in  Estramadura  [sic],  to 
which  Charles  V retired  in  1 557.  When 
the  French  passed  through  in  1807, 
orders  were  given  that  these  two  pictures 
should  be  removed  to  France.  The 
Monks,  however,  conveyed  them  secretly 
to  Lisbon,  where  they  were  bought  by  the 
Commissionary  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton’s army  in  1809." 


Art  historians  have  written  about 
the  transition  from  painting  in  egg  tem- 
pera to  oils  which  occurred  in  Flanders. 
This  resulted  in  a capacity  to  provide 
texture,  light,  and  transparency  in  paint- 
ings. As  Marcia  Hall  has  noted,  “Since  oil 
dries  slowly,  it  could  be  worked;  brush- 
strokes could  be  blended  and  fused  to 
create  softer  transitions  instead  of  the 
sharply  delineated  color  fields  that  egg 
tempera  produces"  (Color  and  Meaning 
Practice  and  Theory  in  Renaissance  Paint- 
ing. Cambridge:  Cambridge  University 
Press,  1992,  p.  52).  A second  quality  of 
Flemish  works  has  been  described  by 
Michael  Levey.  He  said  that  man  is 
depicted  as  he  is,  usually  clothed  and  in 
a world  full  of  minute  detail,  frequently 
in  interiors  rather  than  in  nature  and  “It 
is  as  if  lack  of  light  and  space  had  con- 
stricted the  painters:  endless  intricate 
detail  serves  in  place  of  larger  harmonics" 
(A  Concise  History  of  Painting,  from  Giotto 
to  Cezanne.  New  York:  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press,  1968,  p.  65).  The  Courtauld 
Circumcision  is  just  such  a scene  with  the 
table  on  which  the  circumcision  is  to 


occur,  tangible  and  solid  as  the  instru- 
ments to  lie  used,  and  the  columns  with 
their  gilded  capitals  that  lift  the  eye  of  the 
viewer  upward  to  the  vaulted  arch.  While 
the  scene  refers  to  Luke  2:21,  the  inte- 
rior is  not  of  a synagogue  but  a church. 
The  scene  is  a sacra  contmazione.  a con- 
versational grouping  of  colourful  saints, 
some  of  whom  hold  candles.  The  naked 
child  standing  on  the  altar  suggests 
another  altar  and  another  sacrifice,  with 
Jesus  becoming  the  sacrificial  lamb  offer- 
ing his  body  and  blood  for  mankind's 
salvation.  The  child  is  innocent,  stand- 
ing fearlessly  with  arms  held  out.  The 
bishop  with  mitre  holds  him  around  the 
hips.  The  perspective  is  carefully  set  out 
with  the  eye  of  the  viewer  being  drawn 
from  the  apex  of  the  triangular  table  to 
the  child,  bishop,  and  saints  in  the  mid- 
ground to  the  vault  above,  where,  on  a 
balcony,  men  lounge  casually  charting, 
oblivious  to  the  important  scene  hap- 
pening below.  The  scene  is  a sctpiccc, 
very  artificial,  with  the  characters  frozen 
in  time.  AAD 
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Jesus,  the  Jew 


TYPT,  LATE  I7TH 
fH  CENTURY. 
ie  Ferrari,  1647-1726. 
x 224.9  cm  (framed). 
Italy.  LaingArt  Gallery,  Newcastle  upon  Tyne 
(Tyne  & Wear  Museums)  [TWCMS-.G4767]. 

This  work  was  a gift  from  Manuel  Jose 
Pelegrin  to  The  Laing  Art  Gallery  in 
1907.  The  Gallery  has  no  information 
about  the  painting  or  the  artist,  which  is 
not  surprising  since  it  is  only  recently 
that  art  historians  have  re-examined  his 
work.  Mary  Newcombe,  who  is  leading 
this  re-assessment,  has  produced  a cata- 
logue raisonne  of  his  work,  Gregorio  de 
Ferrari  (Turin:  Artema,  1998).  Gerhard 
Gruitrooy,  who  has  posted  an  online 
review  of  the  book,  also  wrote  a disser- 
tation on  Ferrari:  Gregorio  de  Ferrari 
[1647-1726]  mit  einem  kritischen  Werk- 
verzeichnis  (Berlin:  Freie  Universitat, 
1987).  According  to  Gruitrooy,  New- 
come’s  book  “will  allow  a wider  audi- 
ence to  appreciate  this  largely  unknown 
artist,  whose  elegant  High  Baroque  style 
deserves  more  attention  than  it  has 
received  so  far.”  Gregorio  was  born  in 
Porto  Maurizio,  studied  with  Domenico 
Fiasella,  and  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
shadow  of  his  father-in-law  Domenico 
Piola,  whose  workshop  dominated  artis- 
tic production  in  Genoa  in  the  late  sev- 
enteenth century.  He  created  a relatively 
small  body  of  work,  with  his  greatest 
work  being  his  last  fresco  cycle  in  SS. 
Croce  e Camillo,  completed  by  his  eld- 
est son,  Lorenzo. 

The  theme  of  the  Flight  into  Egypt 
was  treated  by  Diirer  in  the  early  six- 
teenth century  and  became  a popular 
subject  in  both  Germany  and  Venice  as 
artists  produced  imaginative  recon- 
structions of  Jesus’  early  life.  The  refer- 
ence is  drawn  from  Matthew  2:13-14. 


The  subject  quickly  became  a setpiece 
with  the  Virgin  Mary  depicted  holding 
the  infant  Saviour  and  riding  on  a don- 
key or  ass,  sometimes  led  by  an  angel, 
with  Joseph  walking  on  foot  behind.  Art 
historians  have  noted  the  qualities  of 
Baroque  art:  the  enormous  dynamism, 
with  figures  in  movement  or  actual  flight, 
and  the  perspective  that  draws  the  eye 
upward  and  which,  at  times,  involves 
painting  figures  as  seen  from  below. 
Another  characteristic  is  the  extravagant 
use  of  colour,  with  gradations  of  colour 
in  dress  and  drapery  giving  a three- 
dimensional,  sculptural  quality.  Vernon 
Hyde  Minor  wrote  of  Annibale  Carraci’s 
The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  (1601): 
“Annibale’s  Madonna  . . . has  an  explosive 
power  that  threatens  to  break  through 
the  artistic  confinement  of  the  frame  and 
shape  of  the  canvas;  she  spills’  into  our 
space”  ( Baroque  & Rococo:  Art  & Culture, 
London:  Laurence  King,  1999,  p.  126). 
Gregorio’s  Flight  into  Egypt  is  just  such  a 
work.  A well-dressed  young  couple,  she 
holding  a glowing  baby,  are  travelling  in 
the  night.  The  figures  dominate  the 
painting’s  field,  the  background  consist- 
ing of  a tempestuous  dark  sky  filled  with 
cherubs.  The  moon’s  light  falls  on  Mary’s 
face.  She  is  looking  back  with  love  at 
Joseph,  who  is  a powerful  young  man  of 
her  own  age.  A beautiful  adolescent  angel 
in  a pinky  orange  tunic,  ruffled  by  the 
wind,  leads  them  into  the  night. 
Through  the  dark  trees  ahead  a glimmer 
of  dawn  can  be  seen.  These  sacred  per- 
sons are  not  the  suffering  figures  of 
medieval  art,  rather,  they  are  healthy, 
prosperous  individuals  re-enacting  imag- 
ined scenes  from  the  life  of  Jesus.  AAD 


Jesus,  the  Rabbi 

Hillel  says:  "Be  among  the 
disciples  of  Aaron,  loving 
peace  and  pursuing  peace, 
loving  people  and  bringing 
them  closer  to  the  Torah." 

— Pirkei  Avot,  1:12 

The  Gospel  tells  us  Jesus  offered  a 
fresh  approach  to  interpretation  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible.  So  we  must  see 
him  within  a religious  culture  of  in- 
tense debate  among  groups  of  rabbis. 
Jesus  engaged  in  these  discussions 
through  the  rabbinical  style  of 
rhetorical  question  and  parable 
( mashal ).  Jesus  lived  in  his  world  as 
an  observant  Jew  and  skilled  rabbi 
but  lives  in  the  Christian  world’s 
memory  as  divine. 


Jesus  at  the  Temple 
AMONG  THE  TEACHERS,  1922. 
(below)  Hermann  Clementz,  1852-1.  Painting 
on  paper.  71.8  x 102.2  x 2.1  cm  (framed). 

Germany.  Musee  de  la  civilisation 
[SI 993-27881]. 

Hermann  Clementz,  born  in  Berlin,  is 
best  known  as  a painter  of  religious  sub- 
jects and  scenes  of  this  sort.  He  obtained 
second  prize  for  the  Michael  Beer  award, 
which  allowed  him  to  make  a study  trip 
for  one  year.  He  then  settled  in  Berlin 
and  exhibited  his  artworks.  In  the  course 
of  his  career  he  exhibited  his  works, 
among  other  places,  in  Munich,  Magde- 
burg, and  Dresden.  Jesus  at  the  Temple 
among  the  Teachers  was  painted  when 
Clementz,  then  70-years-old,  already  had 
a long  career  behind  him.  In  this  repre- 
sentation of  biblical  scenes  he  illustrates, 
with  a certain  dramatic  intensity,  reflec- 
tions of  several  human  sentiments.  The 
presence  of  the  Virgin  next  to  Jesus 
reflects  a physical  attitude  that  denotes 
concern  by  a parent  who  thinks  she  may 
lose  her  son  in  a crowd  which  has  come 
to  celebrate  at  the  temple.  We  can  read 
from  Joseph’s  face  another  concern, 
caused  by  the  manner  and  gestures  of 
his  son  in  front  of  the  grand  priests.  The 
representatives  of  Sanhedrin  appear,  for 
their  part,  to  be  astounded  and  dumb- 
founded by  the  remarks  of  the  divine 
child.  Clementz  remained  faithful  to  the 
representations  of  his  time,  by  repre- 
senting the  inside  of  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  with  monumental  architecture, 
which  contrasted  with  the  fragility  of  the 
barefoot  child.  Similarly,  he  placed  the 
Virgin  crowned  with  a halo  in  the  centre 
of  the  sacred  enclosure  when  at  that  time 
women  were  not  given  access.  HD 


I Flight  into  E< 
or  early  181 

I (not  shown)  Gregorio  c, 
I Oil  on  canvas.  180.5 
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The  Prodigal  Son,  circa  1810. 

(above)  Attributed  to  Friedrich  Krebs.  1749- 

1815.  Watercolour  on  laid  paper.  40.0x33.0 

cm  (image).  Southeastern  Pennsylvania.  Rare 
Book  Department.  The  Free  Library  of  Pennsyl- 
vania (FLP  30.  Bornemanl. 

Among  the  enormous  number  of  pieces 
of  Pennsylvania-German  folk  art  draw- 
ings gathered  by  collector  Henry  Borne- 
man  and  given  eventually  to  The  Free 
Library  of  Philadelphia,  this  piece  pres- 
ents two  details  from  a famous  biblical 
story  popular  in  the  preaching  and  folk 
culture  of  Pennsylvania’s  Germanic  set- 
tlements. 

The  artist,  Friedrich  Krebs,  was  a 
Lutheran  schoolmaster  in  Dauphin  and 
other  counties  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
a prolific  artist  who,  for  a modest  fee, 
produced  birth-and-baptismal  certifi- 
cates (printed  forms  which  he  customized 
by  addition  of  his  hand-drawn  tulips, 
birds,  and  other  ornamental  details)  for 
various  families  in  the  regions  where  he 
lived.  He  also  decorated  broadsides 
whose  texts  served  as  spiritual  reminders 
of  virtue  and  attention  to  the  divine  pur- 
pose of  all  life  and  work.  In  addition,  he 
is  known  for  a large  group  of  drawings 
based  on  well-known  biblical  stories. 
The  story  of  the  prodigal  son  who  aban- 
dons and  then,  much  humbled  by  the 
worlds  experiences,  returns  to  his  all- 
patient and  forgiving  father,  was  a 
favourite  subject  for  Krebs.  In  the  man- 
ner of  early  narrative-style  Christian  art, 
recalling  perhaps  Giotto’s  chronological 
treatment  of  the  story  of  the  parents  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  Krebs  gives  us  a sequen- 
tial account  of  the  central  episodes  in 


the  prodigal  son's  journey.  The  piece  here 
is  comprised  of  two  of  these  installments, 
from  a larger  collection  of  six  vignettes. 
(The  other  four  arc  also  to  be  found  in 
The  Free  Library  collection.)  Here  we 
have  a depiction  of  the  later  experiences, 
the  upper  panel  showing  the  prodigal 
son  shoeless  and  rather  forlorn  among 
swine,  the  lower  section  celebrating  the 
happy  occasion  of  his  return  to  his  wel- 
coming father  and  his  symbolic  gift  of 
new  clothing. 

The  prodigal  son  story  was  as  pop- 
ular in  rural  Pennsylvania  as  perhaps  it 
had  been  more  than  three  centuries  ear- 
lier in  the  rural  German  countryside  in 
which  Albrecht  Diircr  illustrated  this 
famous  journey  of  wayward  humanity. 
Diircr  placed  these  events  in  the  famil- 
iar countryside  setting  of  Franconian 
barns  and  peasant  dress,  and  Krebs  estab- 
lished a Pennsylvania  context  by  the 
placement  of  tulips  and  other  popular 
folk  art  motifs  in  borders  and  margins  of 
his  text  and  drawings.  In  these  diverse 
cultures,  the  story  constituted  an  earthy 
visual  theology  of  the  primordial  story  of 
Adam’s  fall  from  grace.  It  did  more, 
though,  by  compressing  the  long  stories 
of  Adam  and  Christ,  Fall  and  Salvation, 
Sin  and  Forgiveness.  In  its  few  short 
episodes,  the  prodigal  son  story  traced 
the  full  circle  from  the  theme  of  empty 
wandering  and  abandonment  to  purpo- 
sive pilgrimage  toward  fulfillment  and 
reconciliation  with  a steadfast  and  all- 
loving  God.  The  connection  is  made 
explicit  here  by  inclusion  of  the  biblical 
text,  “Father,  I have  sinned  in  heaven 
before  you”  (Luke  15:1 1-32).  When  all 
is  said  and  done,  this  is  a much-loved 
telling  of  the  ultimately  fulfilling  stoty  of 
the  triumph  of  divine  love  over  human 
weakness.  MSB 


Christ  and  the  Woman  taken 
in  Adultery,  circa  1810. 

(below)  Watercolour  on  Uni paper  20.5  * 32-6 
cm  (image).  Southeastern  Hmmyliama  Karr 
Book  Department.  The  Free  Library  of 
lintadetphia  {FLP  36l.  Bornemanl 

This  work  is  by  an  unknown  artist,  but 
one  who  was  almost  assuredly  a school- 
master in  the  German-speaking  com- 
munities of  Pennsylvania  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century.  The  form  of  this 
piece  is  characteristic  of  a schoolmaster's 
work,  a prepared  exercise  or  Vonchrift 
(“written-before”)  used  for  both  practi- 
cal and  spiritual  education  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania-German school. 

I.ong  removed  from  the  quadriv- 
ium  of  the  medieval  university  curricu- 
lum. the  Prnnsylvania-(  iemun  elementary 
school  could  be  said  to  have  emphasized 
a four-R  learning  process  of  its  own,  with 
its  inclusion  of  religion  in  daily  instruc- 
tion. The  typical  Vorschrift  provided 
opportunity  to  master  not  only  the  tech- 
nical skills  of  lettering,  writing,  and 
counting,  but  also  to  instill  knowledge  of 
the  content  of  the  scriptural  references 
constituting  the  text  of  this  exercise. 

In  the  present  example,  the  bibli- 
cal text  is  taken  from  the  episode  of  the 
woman  taken  in  adultery.  The  story  is 
an  injunction  against  the  hypocritical 
temptation  to  pass  judgment  upon  oth- 
ers. It  establishes  a radical  opposition 
between  the  forgiving  stance  of  Jesus, 
who  recognizes  the  goodness  of  the 
woman  even  in  her  weakness,  and  the 
narrower  judgmental  attitude  ascribed 
to  the  Pharisees.  As  the  biblical  story  and 
various  others  like  it  are  a warning  against 
the  vanity  of  self-righteousness,  it  serves 
also  to  reinforce  the  theological  tradi- 
tion of  the  Lutheran  Reformation  which 
warns  against  the  temptation  to  place 
the  virtue  of  human  good  works  above 
that  of  divine  grace  and  forgiveness. 
While  the  concrete  content  might  seem 
to  miss  the  mark  for  the  young  age  group 
of  the  school,  its  more  general  emphasis 
upon  generosity  of  spirit  toward  others 
was  fully  consistent  with  moral  instruc- 
tion at  home  and  school  alike.  MSB 


Jesus,  Prophet 
and  Messiah 

Fill  Ihe  silver  goblet, 
Mdkc  open  the  door- way. 
Let  there  be  no  sob,  let 
Elijah  come  our  way. 

And  let  him  come  singing. 
Announcing  as  nigh  a 
Redemption,  and  drinking 
The  health  of  Messiah! 

A.M  Klein.  \mg‘ 

Some  Jews  of  Jesus'  time  hoped  for 
transformation  of  the  world  by  a 
Messiah.  Most  did  not  view  Jesus  as 
that  Messiah.  Draw  ing  upon  the 
messianic  tradition  established  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  the  early  Christian 
community  fixed  its  hopes  for  re- 
demption on  the  figure  who  came  to 
represent  the  drawing  together  of  the 
principle  motifs  of  Judaism.  In  dm 
wray  Jesus  the  Rabbi,  the  prophet,  the 
Jew,  became  the  Christian  Messiah. 

TRANSFIGURATION,  1998. 

(not  shown)  lleiko  Schlteper.  1931 - Inn.  45.5 
x 61.0  cm.  Canada.  Collection  Hetko  Schheper 

The  appearance  of  Christ  in  all  his  glory, 
accompanied  by  Moses  and  Elijah,  to 
his  disciples  Peter,  James,  and  John 
(Matthew  17:1-8)  is  believed  to  have 
taken  place  on  Mount  Tabor.  The  Trans- 
figuration was  a prophetic  sign  unveiling 
the  mystery  of  the  spiritual  journey 
through  purification  and  illumination 
to  glorification,  the  culmination  of  the 
spiritual  life  to  which  all  human  beings 
arc  called.  Orthodoxy  understands  this 
event  to  speak  of  union  with  the  divine 
(theosis).  a glory'  shared  by  Moses  and 
Elijah. 

Celebrated  in  Asia,  probably  by 
Armenians,  as  early  as  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, this  feast  was  in  wide  use  in  the 
East  by  the  year  1000.  It  is  celebrated 
on  6 August  and  is  one  of  the  Great 
Feasts  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  The  ear- 
liest depiction  of  the  Transfiguration  is 
from  the  mid-sixth  century  and  is  in  the 
apse  mosaic  of  the  monastery  of  Saint 
Catherine,  Mount  Sinai.  There,  as  in  this 
icon,  Christ  is  in  the  mandorla  flanked 
by  Moses  and  Elijah.  Peter,  James,  and 
John  arc  shown  falling  back  in  rapture  at 
the  sight  of  their  Lord  and  the  two 
prophets,  glorified.  In  the  apse  of  another 
magnificent  church.  Saint  Apollinarc  in 
Classc,  Ravenna,  the  Transfiguration  is 
conveyed  through  the  symbol  of  the 
Lamb  of  God  beneath  the  cross  of 
Christ’s  glory.  In  both  cases,  and  in  the 
classical  form  of  this  Byzantine  icon,  the 
tradition  secs  a foreshadowing  of  the 
Parousia  (“presence"  or  “arrival"),  of  the 
fullness  of  God’s  kingdom,  when  the  law 
(Moses)  and  the  prophets  (Elijah)  arc 
fulfilled. 

The  Transfiguration  of  Christ  was 
a central  paradigm  for  Hesychasm.  the 
spiritual  reform  movement  associated 
with  Gregory  Palamas  (circa  1 296-1359), 
monk  and  Archbishop  ofThessalonica. 
For  Palamas,  the  Transfiguration  was  the 
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principal  example  of  mystical  vision  of 
the  uncreated  Light  (divine  energy  and 
grace)  which  embraces  both  the  spirit 
and  the  senses.  While  human  beings  are 
called  to  glimpse  divine  grace  in  the 
midst  of  Creation,  they  do  so  when  God’s 
grace  has  healed  the  “eye  of  the  soul.” 
The  culmination  of  the  spiritual  jour- 
ney is  theosis,  the  transfiguration  of  the 
person,  and,  as  in  the  icon,  all  Creation 
is  glimpsed  in  its  glory  as  divine  energy. 

DJG 

Christ  and  Peter,  circa  1896. 

(above)  Simeon  Solomon,  1840-1905. 

Watercolour.  26. 1 x 35.3  cm.  England. 

Collection  Dennis  T Lanigan. 

Solomon  was  born  into  an  Orthodox 
Jewish  family  in  London,  in  which  three 
of  the  eight  children  became  artists.  He 
received  artistic  training  from  several 
sources,  including  his  older  brother.  In 
1858  he  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy for  the  first  time.  During  the  next 
decade  he  met  and  worked  with  Pre- 
Raphaelites  (Rossetti  and  Burne-Jones) 
as  well  as  other  artistic  leaders  such  as 
William  Morris,  Algernon  Swinburne, 
and  William  Burges.  Indeed,  Burne- 
Jones  was  so  impressed  with  Solomon’s 
early  work  he  prophesied  Solomon’s 
genius  would  soon  prevail.  Solomon  ful- 
filled this  with  his  success  as  a painter  as 
well  as  a book  illustrator.  All  of  this 
promise  collapsed  in  1873,  however,  and 
he  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life 
as  a vagrant.  He  was  buried  in  a Jewish 
cemetery. 

While  there  is  evidence  in  one  of 
his  sketchbooks  of  interest  in  Christian 
subjects  as  early  as  1857,  his  theological 
training  was  purely  Jewish  and  many  of 
his  early  works  testify  to  the  strength  of 


that  training.  Some  scholars  argue  that 
in  the  1860s  Solomon  was  heavily  influ- 
enced by  the  intensity  of  the  intellectual 
Anglo-Catholicism  emanating  from 
Oxford.  Certainly  his  paintings  began 
to  display  subjects  rather  distant  from 
Judaism.  The  explanation  for  the  num- 
ber of  works  on  Christian  themes  which 
he  produced  in  the  1890s  may,  however, 
be  more  prosaic.  In  his  life  on  the  street 
he  found  comfort  in  the  friendship  of 
Francis  Thompson,  a Catholic  poet  and 
fellow  street  person.  Solomon  also  found 
some  consolation  at  the  Carmelite 
Church  in  Kensington  through  Alice 
Meynell,  another  Catholic  poet.  Apart 
from  some  small  financial  support  from 
his  family,  he  sustained  himself  by  sell- 
ing his  art.  It  does  not  seem  then  sur- 
prising that  he  would  paint  subjects 
important  to  the  two  people  closest  to 
him  at  this  time,  Meynell  and  Thomp- 
son. The  strength  and  symbolism  in  this 
watercolour  show  that  whatever  his  reli- 
gious beliefs,  he  had  absorbed  Christian 
symbolism  and  stories. 

Here  Solomon  was  able  to  create  a 
compelling  image  with  what  remained  of 
his  proclivity  to  mysticism  and  his  tech- 
nical skills.  Solomon  captured  Christ’s 
isolation,  even  in  the  presence  of  Peter, 
his  chief  disciple.  This  is  the  moment 
when  Christ  told  his  disciples  what  was 
about  to  befall  and  Peter  declared  him- 
self ready  to  follow  Christ  to  prison  and 
death.  Despite  Peter’s  impassioned  dec- 
laration, Christ  predicted  Peter  would 
deny  any  relationship  with  him  three 
times,  before  the  cock  crows.  Solomon 
has  used  intense  colours  as  well  as  his 
draughtsmanship  to  speak  to  the  viewer 
in  symbols  the  public  understood.  He 
chose  blue,  the  colour  of  truth  and  spir- 
itual love,  to  distinguish  Christ  from 
Peter,  attired  in  reddish-brown,  the 


colour  of  mourning  and  humility.  He 
also  chose  to  set  the  scene  at  night,  so  the 
brilliance  of  the  nimbus,  symbol  of  sov- 
ereignty, is  intensified.  LMD 

Chalice  with  Paten, 
circa  1800. 

(below)  Communion  set.  H:  25.0  cm;  D:  9.5 
cm.  France.  The  Provincial  Museum  of  Alberta, 
Missionary  Oblate  Collection  [H96.30.213]. 


Chief  among  sacred  vessels,  the  chalice 
holds  a unique  and  profoundly  symbolic 
place  in  the  Church.  Its  roots  are  in  Jew- 
ish liturgical  life.  For  many  Christians 
there  is  a link  between  the  cup  of  wine 
blessed  in  Jewish  homes  on  the  eve  of  the 
Sabbath  and  the  cup  Jesus  prayed  over 
during  his  Last  Supper  with  the  disci- 
ples (Matthew  26).  Because  of  Jesus’ 
words  in  this  prayer,  Roman  Catholics 
and  Orthodox  Christians  use  a chalice  to 
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hold  the  wine  that  is  consecrated  as  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ.  This  tradition 
is  as  old  as  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  wrote, 
“The  cup  of  blessing  that  we  bless,  is  it 
not  a sharing  in  the  blood  of  Christ?” 
(1  Cor.  10:16).  Throughout  Christian 
history,  many  chalices  have  emerged 
which  devotees  claim  to  be  the  true  cup 
of  Christ,  the  Holy  Grail  that  Jesus  actu- 
ally drank  from  at  the  Last  Supper.  Such 
claims  about  an  “authentic"  chalice  arc 
historically  suspect,  but  they  nonethe- 
less point  to  the  deep  symbolic  signifi- 
cance of  the  Eucharistic  cup  in  Christian 
tradition. 

Most  of  the  chalices  of  the  early 
Church  were  probably  made  out  of  glass, 
although  the  tradition  of  using  precious 
metals  to  form  the  vessels  developed 
early.  Both  Saint  Augustine  (353-430) 
and  Saint  John  Chrysostom  (347-407) 
refer  to  the  existence  of  golden  chalices. 
Early  chalice  designers  seemed  to  favour 
a squat,  stemless  form  with  two  handles, 
which  was  occasionally  decorated  with 
enamels  and  precious  stones.  It  was  not 
until  the  European  Renaissance  that  the 
chalice  assumed  the  tulip-like  shape  with 
a long  stem  and  no  handles  that  is  now 
common.  The  Renaissance  also  wit- 
nessed the  increasing  use  of  elaborate 
figurative  elements,  particularly  on  the 
base,  to  decorate  the  chalice.  Outside  of 
its  symbolic  and  liturgical  significance, 
the  chalice  has  had  a significant  influence 
on  the  development  of  the  crafts  associ- 
ated with  precious  metals.  During  the 
period  of  the  early  Middle  Ages,  when 
the  “arts  of  peace”  were  rather  crude, 
makers  of  finely  crafted,  elaborately 
designed  chalices  seemed  to  have  attained 
a certain  prestige  for  their  skill.  The  won- 
derfully wrought  Eucharistic  cups  of  this 
age  had  an  influence  on  generations  of 
later  artisans. 

Associated  with  the  chalice,  the 
paten  is  typically  a shallow  disc  of  pre- 
cious metal  that  is  used  to  convey  the 
sacred  bread  of  the  Eucharist.  Like  the 
chalice,  early  patens  were  likely  made  of 
glass,  although  the  use  of  precious  met- 
als for  these  objects  developed  quickly. 
Unlike  the  elaborate  decoration  often 
present  on  chalices,  the  paten  is  usually 
without  any  ornamentation. 

This  chalice  and  paten  were  used 
by  the  Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate,  a 
Roman  Catholic  missionary  congrega- 
tion. These  sacred  objects  are  at  the  heart 
of  the  Catholic  tradition.  They  hold  the 
most  holy  of  substances  - the  blood  and 
body  of  Jesus.  In  Christian  tradition,  the 
understanding  of  the  Eucharist  varies 
considerably,  but  the  belief  in  Jesus’  life- 
giving  sacrifice  for  humanity  remains 
consistent.  The  chalice  and  paten  are 
reminders  of  Christ’s  absolute  love  for 
the  children  of  God.  MW/DJG 


Anastasis  or  Resurrection  is  the  Easter 
image  of  the  Orthodox  Church. 
Although  there  are  accounts  of  the  Cru- 
cifixion of  Jesus  in  all  four  Gospels 
(Matthew  27,  Mark  15,  Luke  22,  and 
John  1 9),  this  particular  image  is  usually 
considered  to  be  based  on  apocryphal 
texts  such  as  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus. 
It  is  from  this  text  that  the  image  is 
derived  of  Christ  bursting  the  gates  of 
hell  and  calling  forth  and  releasing  those 
said  to  be  servants  of  God  prior  to  his 
Incarnation.  The  earliest  example  of  this 
icon  is  from  the  eighth  century  and  the 
Anastasis  assumed  its  classical  form  by 
the  eleventh  century.  The  figures  which 
have  emerged  from  the  sarcophagi 
include  Eve  and  Adam,  and  sometimes 


Seth  on  one  side  and  David,  Solomon, 
and  John  the  Baptist  on  the  other,  as  it 
is  in  this  image.  While  Christ  is  pulling 
Adam  forth  from  the  darkness  in  this 
icon,  there  is  a rare  version  from  the  time 
of  the  Palaeologues  in  the  Kariye  Camii 
[Kariye  Djami]  in  Istanbul  where  he  is 
pulling  Adam  forth  with  his  right  hand 
and  Eve  with  his  left.  This  icon  is  painted 
in  the  Novgorodian  style. 

This  icon  is  integral  to  the  Great 
Feast  cycles  within  the  Orthodox  Church 
and  is  the  focus  of  the  services  for  the 
greatest  of  liturgical  feasts,  Pascha 
(Easter).  The  theological  and  spiritual 
teaching  of  the  Orthodox  Church  is 
vividly  portrayed  here.  Jesus  Christ's 
Incarnation,  Passion,  death,  and  Resur- 
rection restores  human  nature.  This 
teaching  is  represented  by  Adam  and 
Eve,  the  traditional  image  of  the  parents 
of  the  human  family  and  consequently 
of  human  nature  itself.  The  refrain 
throughout  the  liturgies  of  Pascha  speak 
of  Christ  “trampling  death  by  death"  and 
so  releasing  human  nature  from  the 
bondage  of  death.  Death,  of  course,  is  the 
absence  of  life  and  since  God  is  the  God 
of  Life  in  Orthodox  teaching,  death  is  the 


Anastasis,  1985. 

(above)  Heiko  Schlieper.  1931-.  Icon. 
41.0 x 51.5  cm.  Canada.  The  Provincial 
Museum  of  Alberta  [H85. 1202.2]. 


enemy  which  stands  behind  so  much  of 
the  human  struggle.  Death  is  the  spiri- 
tual term  for  estrangement  from  God 
and  Orthodoxy  is  a kind  of  therapy  for 
the  recovery  of  the  fullness  of  human 
nature.  DJG 
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"Qo  out  to  the  whole  world;  proclaim  the  Qood 
News  to  all  creation." 

Mark  16:16 


While  Jesus  walked  the  earth,  his  presence 
was  most  deeply  felt  in  his  Jewish  world. 

As  early  Christians  carried  their  message 
to  the  Gentile  world,  and  thinkers  and 
artists  grappled  with  the  meaning  of  Gods 
Incarnation,  they  evolved  a “grammar  of 
history.”  Thus  Jesus  imparted  order  and 
meaning  to  the  flow  of  time. 

What  does  Jesus  mean  for  our  understanding  of 
time,  of  history,  and  of  the  unfolding  of  our 
own  brief  moment  in  the  sweep  of  time  and  the 
Eternal?  On  one  level,  the  answer  is  obvious.  Much 
of  the  world  dates  historical  events  using  a calendar 
which  pivots  on  the  traditional  date  of  Jesus’  birth. 
On  a deeper  level,  we  must  ask  how  Jesus  understood 
time  and  how  this  understanding  has  shaped  and  re- 
shaped our  own  understanding  of  time.  Readers  of 
the  Gospel  have  often  understood  Jesus  as  an  apoca- 
lyptic prophet  calling  the  men  and  women  of  the 
world  to  repent  of  their  sins  and  return  to  a relation- 
ship with  the  divine  before  they  are  overwhelmed 
and  vanquished  by  the  weight  of  their  life-denying 
actions  and  thoughts.  Jesus’  parable  of  the  Judgment 
points  to  the  squandering  of  time  and  relationships, 
through  not  recognizing  “in  the  least  of  these”  - the 
suffering,  imprisoned,  and  dispossessed  of  the  world 
- the  presence  of  Christ  himself.  The  redemption  of 
time,  or  the  weaving  of  time  into  that  which  is  en- 


during, the  eternal,  is  always  a surprise  to  those  who 
do  it.  The  liberty  of  heart  of  those  who  simply  re- 
spond with  compassion  and  care  for  those  in  need  is, 
Jesus  seems  to  say,  the  way  the  “Sons  and  Daughters 
of  Light”  redeem  time  from  the  grasp  of  evil.  There 
has  been  a tension  in  the  Christian  tradition  between 
those  who  understood  the  end  of  history  and  conse- 
quently the  meaning  of  time  as  a process  of  linear 
unfolding  of  the  “plan  of  God”  culminating  in  the 
advent  of  the  paradise  day  and  those  who  have  fo- 
cused on  the  presence  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  this 
life  and  the  lives  of  the  saints  as  the  model  for  living 
now  in  communion  with  God.  Jesus  had  ushered  in 
the  “Eighth  Day  of  Creation”  and  death  no  longer 
had  dominion  over  life.  Whether  one  awaited  the  fi- 
nal unfolding  of  history  or  saw  the  Kingdom  of  God 
as  now  at  hand,  Jesus  had  already,  by  his  life  and 
message,  given  birth  to  a new  regard  for  history.  No 
longer  were  the  events  of  life  random  and  without 
meaning.  History  and  one’s  own  time  are  pregnant 
with  purpose,  divine  purpose.  Whether  it  was  the  ap- 
parent dramatic  shifts  in  history  or  the  incidents  of  a 
person’s  life  they  were,  by  both  these  interpretive 
pathways,  seen  as  matters  of  discernment  for  through 
them,  incarnate  in  them,  the  Kingdom  of  God  was 
unfolding  or  at  work.  For  Christians  amidst  these 
various  complex  ways  of  interpreting  history  and  the 
movement  of  time,  the  life  of  human  society  and  the 
journey  of  each  person  participates  in  the  continuing 
unveiling  of  the  mystery  of  the  Lord  of  history. 
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Fasciculus  tempo[rum]  omnes 
antiquo(rum)  Cronicas 
COMPLECTENS,  I477. 

(above)  Werner  Rotevinck,  1425-1502. 

29.1  x 21.4 x 4.7 cm  (open).  Germany. 

Collection  Nicholas  Wickenden. 

Christ  has  never  been  placed  more  firmly 
and  literally  at  the  centre  of  history  than 
in  the  Fasciculus  temporum  of  the  Carthu- 
sian monk  Werner  Rolevinck.  Rolevincks 
localized  and  apparently  uneventful 
career  - he  entered  the  Charterhouse  of 
Cologne  in  1447  and  remained  there  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  - did  not  prevent  him 
from  being  a scholarly  and  successful 
writer.  Cologne  publisher  Arnold  Ther- 
hoernen  issued  a number  of  books  of 
his,  among  them,  in  1474,  the  Fascicu- 
lus. This  was  a synopsis  of  all  history,  as 
history  was  understood  in  fifteenth-cen- 
tury Germany.  It  began,  logically 
enough,  with  the  Creation,  then  synop- 
sized  Old  Testament  Hebrew  history, 
correlated  wherever  possible  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  pagan  Mediterranean  empires. 
The  parade  of  events  paused  at  the  birth 
of  Christ,  to  whose  life  and  significance 
two  full  openings  of  the  book  were 
devoted,  including  a large  woodcut  por- 
trait. Thereafter,  the  sequences  of  popes 
and  emperors  down  to  Rolevincks  own 
time  lent  continuity  to  ecclesiastical  and 
secular  history  respectively.  The  book 
was  a runaway  success.  In  the  absence 
of  copyright  law,  other  publishers  picked 
it  up  promptly,  adding  current  events  to 
bring  it  up  to  date. 

The  edition  exhibited  may  be  the 
fifth  or  sixth,  appending  a report  of  the 
death  of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, in  January  1477.  There  were  33 
editions  by  1 500,  and  several  more  after 
that  date.  The  books  popularity  was  per- 
haps as  much  due  to  its  form  as  to  its 
content.  Its  information  was  displayed 
along  two  graphical  time-lines. 
Hebrew/ecclesiastical  and  pagan/secular, 
with  occasional  woodcuts  to  signal  events 
of  special  note;  truly  history  at  a glance! 
More  significant  in  the  long  run  was  its 


system  of  indicating  dates.  As  might  be 
expected,  years  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world  and  from  the  generally- 
accepted  date  of  the  birth  of  Christ  were 
both  given,  but  in  addition,  Rolevinck 
turned  his  manuscript  upside-down  (the 
printers  reproduced  his  format)  and  cal- 
culated a series  of  dates  running  back- 
ward from  the  birth  of  Christ.  He  was 
not  the  inventor  of  the  principle  of  com- 
puting dates  B.C.  - it  had  been  used 
before,  notably  by  the  Venerable  Bede 
(circa  673-735)  and  the  Irish-German 
chronicler  Marianus  Scottus  (died  1 086) 
- but  he  was  the  first  to  follow  it  sys- 
tematically. If  the  fixed  point  of  chronol- 
ogy (even  of  today’s  secularized 
“Common  Era”)  is  the  birth  of  Christ, 
that  is  above  all  because  of  Werner 
Rolevincks  good  idea.  NW 

Doomsday,  1969. 

(not  shown)  Alan  Bunce  and  Richard  Rudnicki, 

1951-.  and  1951-.  Linocut  on  wove  paper. 

141.9  x 100.3  cm.  Canada.  National  Gallery 
of  Canada.  Ottawa  [NGC 15841], 

A visual  cacophony  of  the  symbolism  of 
Christian  history  depicts  the  judgment 
of  the  living  and  the  dead. 

PietA,  1998. 

(right)  Bruce  Herman,  1953-.  Oil  on  linen. 

152.4  x 121.9  cm.  United  States  of  America. 

Collection  Bruce  Herman. 

Shortly  after  lightning  destroyed  his  home 
and  studio  in  Massachusetts,  where  he  chairs 
the  art  department  of  Gordon  College, 
Herman  began  the  “Building  in  Ruins" 
series  to  address  his  sense  of  personal  loss  as 
well  as  his  continuing  preoccupation  with 
the  intrusion  of  redemption  in  this  life.  The 
torso  of  a workman  in  Pieta,  contemplat- 
ing a partially  effaced  version  of  an  histor- 
ical pieta,  is  contorted  by  a beam  suggestive 
of  crucifixion.  Herman’s  “everyman"  is 
meant  to  signal  the  consequences  of  living 
in  a world  that  tilts  towards  emptiness  and 
willfully  turns  its  back  upon  meaning.  KM 


Christ  as  the  Good  Shepherd, 

3RD  CENTURY. 

(not  shown)  Funerary  wall  painting. 

109.0 x 96.0 cm.  Greece. 

Museum  of  Byzantine  Culture. 

This  wall  painting  from  Christian  tomb 
number  1 8 was  excavated  on  the  site  of 
the  Faculty  of  Theology,  Aristotle  Uni- 
versity of  Thcssalonikc.  The  site  is  part 
of  the  city’s  cast  cemetery.  The  tomb  con- 
sisted of  a rectangular  structure  with  a flat 
cover  of  marble  slabs.  The  wall  paint- 
ings were  stripped  and  arc  now  in  the 
Museum  of  Byzantine  Culture  in  Thcs- 
salonikc. The  painted  decoration  of  tomb 
number  18  is  particularly  interesting 


from  an  iconographical  point  of  view, 
because  it  combines  subjects  from  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament.  It  belongs 
to  an  important  group  of  Early  Christ- 
ian tombs  dating  to  between  the  third 
and  fifth  centuries,  in  which  the  deco- 
ration makes  allegorical  reference  to  the 
redemptive  work  of  Christ,  lire  biblical 
themes  are  supplemented  by  symbolic 
Christian  representations. 

In  tomb  number  18,  the  Old  Tes- 
tament themes  of  Daniel  in  the  I -ions” 
Den,  Abraham's  Sacrifice,  and  Noah's 
Ark  symbolize  the  power  of  faith  which 
leads  to  salvation,  and  they  are  accom- 
panied by  miracles  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  refer  to  the  redemptive  work 
of  Christ,  such  as  the  Healing  of  the  Par- 
alytic and  the  Raising  of  lazarus  Nest 
to  these.  Christ  is  portrayed  at  the  Good 
Shepherd.  Here.  Christ  is  in  the  centre, 
a beardless  youth  wearing  a short  tuna 
with  sleeves.  He  carries  a lamb  across  his 
shoulders,  grasping  its  feet  on  his  chest. 
Fie  is  flanked  by  rwo  more  lambs  and  low- 
bushes  denoting  the  landscape  of  Par- 
adise. To  the  left  is  the  misspelled  name 
of  Christ,  HEICOY.  The  iconographical 
model  of  this  symbolic  representation  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  is  the  ancient  kno 
phorot.  which  Christian  iconography 
adopted  for  a symbolic  rendering  of  the 
sotcriological  mission  of  Christ  as  the 
shepherd  protecting  the  faithful,  his 
flock. 

It  is  dear  that  painters  with  vary- 
ing levels  of  experience  worked  on  the 
tomb  paintings  of  this  period,  render- 
ing the  outlines  of  their  designs  rapidly 
and  cursorily,  because  of  the  speed 
demanded  by  the  nature  of  their  work. 
More  rarely,  the  paintings  in  the  Early 
Christian  tombs  reveal  a higher  standard 
of  artistic  proficiency  and  the  ability  to 
convey  painterly  virtues  that  derive  from 
the  ancient  artistic  tradition.  EK-N 
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Jesus,  the  Turning  Point  of  History 


Little  Denis  and 
the  Christian 
Calendar 

"The  perennial  feast  days 
commemorated  the 
Incarnation  of  our  Lord,  the 
occasion  of  our  redemption, 
and  the  source  of  our  hope." 

Amo  Borst,  The  Ordering  of  Time 

The  first  Christians  used  the  Jewish 
calendar  or  the  Roman  system  of 
dating  events.  Later,  they  began  to 
date  from  the  “Age  of  Martyrs”  under 
Emperor  Diocledan  (284-305). 
Dionysius  Exiguus  (“Litde  Denis,” 
circa  500-550)  developed  the 
Chrisuan  calendar  from  a more  aus- 
picious date  - the  birth  of  Jesus 
(Anno  Domini).  He  was  formally 
acknowledging  the  apparent 
absurdity  which  the  Christian 
world  had  long  understood  - that, 
symbolically  history  begins  with 
the  birth  of  a Galilean  peasant. 

Map  of  the  World  with 

Jerusalem  in  the  Centre, 
circa  1275. 

(top  centre)  Manuscript.  England. 

By  permission  of  the  British  Library,  Add. 

MS  28681,  fol.  9. 

This  map  from  a psalter  is  a stunning 
expression  of  the  centrality  of  religion  in 
shaping  the  medieval  understanding  of 
space.  The  map  shows  Christ  at  the  top 
of  the  world-circle,  flanked  by  angels  and 
holding  the  orb  of  the  earth  in  his  left 
hand.  Positioned  as  he  is  behind  and 
above  the  circular  map  of  the  world, 
Christ  takes  on  the  symbolic  role  of  the 
cause  and  sustainer  of  the  circuits  of  the 
earth.  Within  the  map  itself  is  a remark- 
able example  of  cartography  informed  by 
religion.  The  anonymous  mapmaker  has 
placed  the  Holy  City  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
exact  centre  of  the  world-circle.  Around 
Jerusalem  are  the  various  continents  and 
nations  of  the  world  arranged,  not  accord- 
ing to  their  geographic  location,  but 
rather  according  to  their  allegiance  to 
Jesus  Christ,  the  central  being  of  the  cos- 
mos. Such  a conceit  was  common  during 
the  period  of  the  Crusades,  when 
Jerusalem  was  seen  as  the  centre  of  earthly 
sacrality  and  the  focus  of  the  Crusaders’ 
religious  and  territorial  quests.  The  map 
is  heavily  laden  with  the  elaborate  sym- 
bolism of  the  medieval  mind.  One  sees 
fantastical  beasts  and  subhuman-looking 
men;  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  the  faces 
of  Adam  and  Eve  with  the  Tree  ofTemp- 
tation  drawn  between  them;  and  the  sun 
pouring  out  the  flood  waters  feeding  the 
four  rivers  of  Paradise  from  its  mouth. 
Everywhere  the  mapmaker  has  wed  the 
geographical  space  of  the  human  world 
with  the  religious  symbolism  of  scrip- 
ture. While  the  map  is  tiny  - only  8.5  cm 
in  diameter  - it  nonetheless  contains  no 
fewer  than  145  inscriptions  illuminating 


the  spiritual  impulses  informing  and  ani- 
mating the  earthly  world  of  humanity. 
Such  Christ-centred  maps  were  com- 
monplace during  the  medieval  period, 
but  fell  out  of  favour  during  the  Renais- 
sance, when  the  adventurous  endeavours 
of  the  great  explorers  expanded  human 
understanding  of  the  shape  of  the  earth 
and  a more  “scientific”  geography  began 
to  emerge.  Nonetheless,  this  map  remains 
an  elegant  monument  to  an  impulse  that 
is  ever  ancient,  ever  new  among  Chris- 
tians - the  impulse  to  see  all  of  Creation 
as  being  structured  and  animated  by  the 
being  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  turning  point 
of  history  and  Lord  of  the  Cosmos.  MW 

Jesus  and  the 
Life  of  the  Saints 

"...Father,  said  I,  do  you  see 
this  pitcher  lying,  a pitcher  or 
whatsoever  it  may  be?  And 
he  said,  I see  it.  And  I said 
to  him,  can  it  be  called  by 
any  other  name  than  that 
which  it  is?  And  he 
answered,  no.  So  can  I call 
myself  nought  other  than 
that  which  I am,  a 
Christian." 

Vita,  Saint  Perpetua 

Jesus  is  seen  as  the  turning  point  of 
history  through  his  transformative 
influence  on  devout  Christians.  Saint 
Perpetua  converted  to  Christianity 
and  refused  to  sacrifice  to  the  Roman 
gods.  While  imprisoned,  she  was 


strengthened  by  dreams  of  her  own 
salvation.  In  spite  of  her  fathers  pleas 
and  her  anguish  at  leaving  her  infant 
son  motherless,  Perpetua  remained 
steadfast.  In  203  she  was  executed. 
Her  last  worldly  act  was  to  kiss 
a fellow  Christian  martyr. 

Relics  of  B.  J.  de  Brebeuf,  B. 
G.  Lalemant,  B.  C.  Garnier, 
circa  1669. 

( not  shown)  Brass  and  glass.  4.0  x 3.0  cm. 

Roman  Catholic.  The  Provincial  Museum  of 
Alberta  [H96.30. 179]. 

These  three  seventeenth-century  Jesuit 
martyrs  remain  sterling  examples  of  the 
dedication  to  spreading  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  that  animated  so  many  mission- 
aries of  the  period.  Among  these  three, 
the  blessed  Jean  de  Brebeuf  is  preemi- 
nent, the  most  venerated  of  Canadian 
saints.  Born  in  Conde-sur-Vire  in  Nor- 
mandy in  1593,  Brdbeuf  entered  the 
Society  of  Jesus  in  1617  and  sailed  to 
Quebec  to  begin  his  missionary  work  in 
1625.  The  remainder  of  Brebeuf’s  life 
was  filled  with  struggle  and  peril.  His 
efforts  to  evangelize  the  Native  peoples 
of  Canada  were  often  unsuccessful  and 
frequently  dangerous.  In  the  1 640s,  while 
working  with  the  Huron  people,  Brebeuf 
became  entangled  in  the  fierce  war 
between  the  Hurons  and  Iroquois.  In 
1649,  Brdbeuf  and  another  missionary 
were  captured  by  the  Iroquois.  Although 
they  could  have  escaped,  the  two  priests 
chose  to  remain  with  the  Huron  people 
to  whom  they  had  dedicated  themselves. 
The  two  priests  were  savagely  beaten, 
mocked,  and  brutalized  before  being 
killed.  After  his  death,  Br^beuf’s  heart 
was  cut  out  and  eaten.  The  head  of 


Brebeuf  is  still  kept  as  a relic  at  the  Hotel- 
Dieu,  Quebec. 

The  relics  here  are  of  an  unknown 
substance  — possibly  bone  — and  com- 
memorate the  martyrdom  of  Brebeuf 
and  two  of  the  other  Jesuits  who  worked 
in  the  Ste  Marie  Among  the  Hurons  mis- 
sion with  him:  Gabriel  Lalemant  and 
Charles  Garnier.  All  were  canonized  29 
June  1930.  Such  relics  are  commonly 
used  to  memorialize  martyrs.  These  phys- 
ical vestiges  of  the  great  men  and  women 
of  the  Christian  faith  provide  a link  with 
the  faithful  of  the  present,  providing  sup- 
port and  inspiration  for  those  plagued  by 
doubt  or  in  times  of  peril.  By  showing 
regard  for  these  models  of  Christian 
virtue,  believers  connect  themselves  to  a 
spiritual  family  peopled  by  those  who 
have  made  the  being  and  message  of  Jesus 
incarnate  in  the  world.  MW 

Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son, 
circa  1510. 

(below)  Lucas  van  Leyden,  14941-1533. 

Engraving.  40.0 x 52. 8 x 3.2  cm  (framed). 

Netherlands.  The  Art  Museum, 

Princeton  University.  Gift  of  Dr  James  H. 

Lockhart,  Jr,  Class  of 1935  [1960-1J. 

Lucas  van  Leyden  was  the  greatest  Dutch 
printmaker  prior  to  Rembrandt.  With 
an  earlier  dependence  on  Albrecht  Diirer, 
rather  than  on  the  Netherlands’  tradi- 
tional masters,  he  uses  a squat  rectangu- 
lar format  in  which  he  blends  figure 
groupings  with  architecture  and  land- 
scape. This  engraving  made  a specific  and 
respectful  reference  to  Diirer  s earlier  work 
Prodigal  Son  amidst  Swine  (circa  1496). 

The  story  of  the  prodigal  son  (Luke 
15:11-32),  one  of  Jesus’  most  famous 
parables,  speaks  of  an  unconditional  love 
despite  the  actions  of  the  son.  The 
youngest  son  comes  to  his  father  and 
asks  for  his  inheritance  so  he  can  travel 
and  enjoy  the  world  beyond  the  sphere 
of  household  responsibility.  The  father 
consents,  and  sends  him  on  his  way  with, 
as  the  tradition  suggests,  his  blessing. 
Through  a lengthy  period  of  riotous  liv- 
ing the  son  squanders  his  inheritance, 
ends  up  as  a swineherd,  and  falls  into 
despair.  Through  his  despair  he  comes  to 
recognize  his  folly  and  returns  home.  He 
is  welcomed  by  his  father  with  joy  and 
celebration.  While  some  see  this  as  a 
story  of  repentance,  many  of  the  Church 
Fathers  see  it  as  a parable  of  God’s  endur- 
ing love  and  affection  for  human  beings, 
an  unconditional  love  that  only  seeks  the 
return  of  the  prodigal  to  the  table  of  cel- 
ebration. Both  in  the  liturgical  life  of  the 
Church  and  in  the  lives  of  countless 
saints  this  story  is  taken  as  an  example  of 
the  struggle  common  to  men  and 
women.  The  journey  from  desolation 
back  to  the  father’s  house  says  less  about 
the  son  than  it  does  about  the  enduring 
love  of  the  father,  a parable  for  Jesus  of 
God’s  unconditional  love.  TP/DJG 
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Jesus,  the  Turning  Point  of  History 


Apocalypse, 
Ancient  and 
Modern 

"And  the  kings  of  the  earth, 
who  committed  fornication 
and  were  wanton  with  [the 
great  whore  of  Babylon],  will 
weep  and  wail  over  her 
when  they  see  smoke  of  her 
burning.  ...And  the  mer- 
chants of  the  earth  weep  and 
mourn  for  her,  since  no  one 
buys  their  cargo  any 
more...." 

Revelation  18:9 

The  delay  (or  non-occurrencc)  of 
the  anticipated  apocalypse  led  to  a 
remarkable  evolution  in  Christian 
consciousness  - the  coexistence  of  a 
hoped  for  Kingdom  of  God  and 
the  embracing  of  the  unfolding  of 
human  history.  In  the  centuries 
that  followed  the  early  Church,  the 
fervent  anticipation  of  the  Second 
Coming  increasingly  accommodated 
a belief  that,  through  his  life,  death, 
and  Resurrection,  Jesus  had  already 
fundamentally  transformed  the 
meaning  of  human  history  and 
existence. 


(clockwise  from  sop  left) 

Destroyed  Monument  of 
Christ  / Cemetery  of  Victims 
of  War  / Church  in  the  Midst 
of  Ruins  / Chopin’s  Monument 
as  Scrap  for  the  War  / Bomb 
“A”  Tool  of  Destruction  / 
End  of  the  Creator’s  Patience 
/ War  s Victim  / Street 
Roundup  / On  the  Ruins  of 
the  Family’s  Home  / Father 
Kolbe’s  Sacrifice  / 

Katyn  Massacre, 
1992-1993. 

Czeslaw  Medrek,  died  1997.  Ceramic  relief 
suite.  Each  21.6  x 29.2  cm.  Canada.  The 
Provincial  Museum  of  Alberta  [H96.24.  la-k]. 

This  is  a Stations  of  the  Cross  series 
which  creates  a mythic  association 
between  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  Polish  people.  It  includes 
the  martyrdom  of  individuals,  groups, 
and  society.  As  an  individual,  Francis- 
can friar  Maksymilian  Kolbe  offered  his 
life  for  that  of  another  prisoner  con- 
demned to  die.  The  Nazis  starved  him  to 
death,  but  the  man  he  saved  survived 
the  war.  Kolbe  was  canonized  in  1982. 
As  a group,  in  April  1943,  the  bodies  of 
1,700  Polish  officers,  who  had  been  in 
Russian  captivity,  were  found  in  Katyn 
Forest,  three  years  after  they  had  been 
murdered.  As  a society,  Polish  culture 
and  civilization  were  destroyed  for  igno- 
ble ends.  LMD 
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Jesus,  the  Light  of 
the  Gentiles 

"But  what  was  the  sun  like,  before  it  came  upt" 

Walter  de  la  Mare 


During  the  early  years  the  Christian  faith 
turned  to  interpreting  Jesus  as  the  light  of 
revelation  long  foreshadowed  in  the  cul- 
tures of  many  Gentiles.  From  the  rich  cul- 
tural cache  of  Greco- Roman  civilization, 
Christian  thinkers  seized  upon  symbols  and 
ideas  they  believed  were  arrows  directing 
the  Gentile  community  towards  Christ. 

As  the  early  followers  of  Jesus  began  to  carry  his 
message  out  of  the  Jewish  community  and  into 
the  Gentile  world,  they  began  to  see  aspects  of  his 
message  in  new  places.  In  literature  and  art,  and  even 
in  the  political  life  of  cultures  and  religious  traditions 
far  removed  from  the  Jewish  faith  of  the  early 
Christian  community,  Christians  heard  echoes  of  the 
Gospel.  The  somewhat  secondary  question  of  how 
this  new  faith,  rooted  in  the  Jewish  tradition,  might 
be  made  universally  comprehensible  and  appealing  to 
people  who  had  been  raised  in  different  cultural  and 
religious  traditions,  arises  in  the  face  of  such  echoes. 
The  intellectual  tradition  of  the  Church,  from  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  forward,  shows  that  many  of  the 
great  ideas  and  hopes  of  Gentile  communities  had 
been,  in  a commonly  used  metaphor,  “arrows”  point- 
ing to  the  coming  of  Christ.  Christian  thinkers  raised 
on  the  great  Greek  and  Roman  artists,  Homer  and 
Virgil,  saw  in  their  marvelous  works  a glimmer  of  the 
J light  which  had  finally  come  to  them  in  the  fullness 


of  Jesus’  Gospel.  Is  not  the  image  of  Odysseus  lashed 
to  the  mast  a foretelling  of  Jesus  nailed  to  the  cross? 
Doesn’t  Virgil’s  description  of  a coming  Golden  Age 
to  be  ushered  in  by  a child  speak,  in  the  beautiful 
language  of  the  ancient  Latin  peoples,  of  a redemp- 
tive birth  we  now  know  as  the  birth  of  Christ?  Were 
not  the  life,  teachings,  and  execution  of  Socrates, 
magnificent  teacher  and  master  of  self-understanding, 
also  pointing  the  way  to  that  greatest  of  teachers  who 
transforms  us  from  students  to  disciples?  Indeed,  the 
early  Fathers  and  Mothers  of  the  Church  argued, 
many  of  the  wonderful  ideas,  images,  and  stories  of 
Greco-Roman  culture  have  some  share  in  the  True, 
the  Good,  and  the  Beautiful  which  had  finally  been 
revealed  in  all  its  radiance  in  Christ,  the  Incarnation 
of  God  and  the  fullness  of  the  human  nature. 

The  interpretation  of  Gentile  cultures  in  the 
light  of  the  Christian  faith  was  by  no  means  limited 
to  the  history  of  the  early  Church.  Christian  intellec- 
tuals and  missionaries,  like  their  counterparts  in  all 
traditions  that  claim  universality,  have  long  sought  to 
discover  in  different  cultural  and  spiritual  traditions  a 
foreshadowing  and  truth  parallel  to  the  Gospel  at  the 
centre  of  their  life  and  thought.  In  the  twentieth 
century,  ecumenical  and  inter-faith  movements  have 
worked  to  find  theological  points  of  contact  and 
common  works  of  mercy  (both  social  justice  and 
charity).  Different  branches  of  the  Christian  Church 
and  various  religious  traditions  have  joined  in  these 
endeavours,  leading  some  to  call  this  age  the  “age  of 
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ecumenism.”  This  constant  shaping  and  reshaping 
of  thought  in  dialogue  with  new  knowledge  and 
understanding  is  not,  of  course,  limited  to  the 
Christian  tradition.  Human  beings,  ancient  and 
modern,  love  to  share  their  understanding  of  what  is 
True,  Good,  and  Beautiful,  and  this  central  impulse 
in  the  creation  and  re-creation  of  human  culture 
places  us  on  the  razors  edge  between  colonialism 
and  isolation,  between  the  particular  and  the  universal. 
It  also  speaks  of  the  deep  human  quest  to  find  and  to 
share  that  which  is  significant  and  enduring  beyond 
ones  own  immediate  self-interest. 


Virgin  and  Child  with  Saint 
Catherine(?)  and  Saint  Jerome, 
circa  1540-1565. 

(below)  Attributed  to  Polidoro  da  Lanciano, 
1515-1565.  Oil  on  canvas.  76.7 x 102.0  cm. 
Italy.  The  Courtauld  Gallery, 

' London  (CL  4741. 

Very  little  is  known  about  this  work, 
which  was  formerly  described  as  Venet- 
ian School,  sixteenth  century.  Flight  into 
Egypt,  and  which  is  a part  of  the  Gam- 
bier-Parry  Collection,  bequeathed  by 
Mark  Gambier- Parry  in  1966.  The  attri- 
bution to  Polidoro  da  Lanciano  was  first 
suggested  by  Bernard  Berenson  in  1895. 
In  the  twentieth  century  the  attribution 


and  current  tide  were  supported  by  other 
scholars  as  well  as  the  existence  of  a 
woodcut  of  a similar  scene  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  Art  which  is  from 
sixteenth-century  Venice. 

The  Courtauld  work  is  a type  of 
horizontal  devotional  scene  set  in  nature 
developed  by  Giovanni  Bellini  (circa 
1439-1516),  the  most  eminent  Venet- 
ian artist  of  his  time.  It  is  a conversazione, 
a conversational  grouping  of  characters 
involved  in  some  activiry.  The  sacred 
scenes  are  no  longer  those  of  the  earlier 
panel  works  for  altarpieces  involving 
depictions  of  the  Joyful  (e.g.,  Annunci- 
ation, Nativity),  Sorrowful  (e.g..  Agony 
in  the  Garden,  Crucifixion)  or  Glorious 


(e.g.,  Resurrection,  Ascension)  Mysteries. 
Themes  arc  more  secular  and  of  this 
world  and  the  groupings  of  religious  per- 
sonages from  different  ages  is  bizarre  to 
the  contemporary  viewer.  The  sacred  fig- 
ures arc  stylishly  dressed  and  the  land- 
scape is  lush,  sometimes  with  ruins  and 
a range  of  pastoral  activities  in  the  back- 
ground. It  can  be  understood  why  the 
picture  was  first  described  as  a Flight  into 
Egypt  because  of  the  presence  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  Child  and  an  elderly 
gentleman  assumed  to  be  Saint  Joseph. 
However,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  Saint 
Jerome  who  is  frequently  depicted  with 
a book.  The  female  saint  may  not  be 
Saint  Catherine  of  Alexandria,  since  she 
is  most  often  pictured  with  the  wheel,  the 
instrument  of  her  torture,  which  is  absent 
in  this  work.  However,  she  is  also 
depicted  as  a richly  dressed  princess 
undertaking  a "mystic”  marriage  with 
the  infant  Jesus,  the  most  famous  exam- 
ple being  Paolo  Veronese’s  ( 1 528- 1 588) 
commission  for  the  high  altar  of  S.  Catc- 
rina,  Venice,  from  the  1 570s  which 
shows  her  clad  in  brocade.  The  colours 
of  the  Courtauld  picture  are  vibrant  and 
sunny,  the  blue  sky  and  greenery  pro- 
viding a contrast  to  the  green,  orangy- 
red,  and  red  garments.  A studious  Saint 
Jerome  reads,  oblivious  to  the  stylishly 
dressed  Madonna  and  Saint  Catherine 
playing  with  the  infant  beside  him.  AAD 


Saint  Paul  preaching 
on  Mars  Hill,  1881. 

i/uliauing  page  toy)  I Shdiyytnraux  Lngras 
ing  m Holy  Bible:  Containing  the  OU  ami 
New  Toumcnn.  3L7 x 4H  9 cm  (open)  The 
Prmnnal  Museum  of  Alberta  /H6723AJJ. 

This  engraving  was  baaed  upon  Raphael's 
beautiful  work  of  the  same  name.  The 
scene  depicted  is  taken  from  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  1 7:22-34.  litis  passage  describes 
the  Apostle  l*aul's  theological  debate  with 
the  Athenians.  He  used  the  Athenian 
concept  and  symbol  of  the  Unknown 
God  and  argued  that  this  indigenous 
notion  foreshadowed  the  living  God 
through  which  we  "live  and  move  and 
have  our  being."  the  God  revealed  in 
Jesus  Christ.  The  old  idols  and  gods,  the 
glorious  golden  suturs  and  the  pantheon 
of  illusory  divinities,  all  products  of 
human  genius  and  art,  were  secondary  to 
the  incomprehensible  one  who  gives  life 
and  breath.  Pauls  sermon  to  the  Athen- 
ian people  on  Mars  Hill  is  a New  Testa- 
ment expression  of  the  evangelistic  model 
of  the  early  Church.  Paul  did  not  dismiss 
the  religious  impulses  of  the  Athenians, 
but  rather  suggested  that  their  manifold 
groping  after  the  true  God  had  finally 
found  a firm  footing  in  the  person  and 
being  of  Jesus  Christ.  Paul  saw  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  longed  for  deity  at  the  heart 
of  the  quest  of  poets  and  priests  in  their 
ancient  religion.  The  engraving  gives  the 
viewer  a sense  for  the  general  atmosphere 
of  Paul's  sermons.  In  the  centre  of  the 
crowd  is  Paul  - bold,  confident,  fervent 
- surrounded  by  Athenians  who  arc 
reacting  variously,  some  listening  intendv. 
others  appearing  rather  bored,  and  some 
looking  at  the  Apostle  with  apparent 
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According  to  Jaroslav  Pelikan,  “One  of 
the  most  widely  read  books  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  was  the  Moralia  of  Pope  Gregory 
I,  composed  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury; it  was  a massive  exposition  of  the 
Book  of  Job,  which  considered  the  suf- 
ferings of  that  ‘Gentile  saint’  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  such  a way  as  to  direct 
attention  through  them  to  the  exemplary 
sufferings  of  Jesus”  (Jesus  Through  the 
Centuries,  New  Haven  and  London:  Yale 
University  Press,  1985,  p.  104).  AAD 

Job  on  the  Dung  Heap,  1998. 

(below)  Heiko  Schlieper,  1931-.  Icon.  20.0  x 

24. 0 cm.  Canada.  Collection  Hannah  Goa. 

There  are  many  surviving  manuscripts 
and  a considerable  number  of  mono- 
graphic representations  of  Job  in  the 
Byzantine  and  Orthodox  world.  This 
account  of  the  suffering  of  an  innocent 
man  appears  to  have  played  a more  sig- 
nificant role  in  the  Christian  East  than 
in  the  West.  Origen  (circa  185-circa254) 
distinguished  three  types  of  just  men, 
represented  by  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job.  A 
catena  of  exegetical  fragments  on  Job  was 
compiled,  probably  in  the  sixth  century. 
Job  is  also  commonly  referred  to  in 
hagiography,  such  as  the  life  of  Saint 
John  Eleemon,  who  is  compared  to  Job 
because  of  his  virtuous  response  to  cat- 
astrophic loss.  The  scene  of  Job  on  his 
dung  heap  (Job  2:8)  was  widely  circu- 
lated, with  the  earliest  known  example  on 
the  sarcophagus  of  Junius  Bassus  who 
died  in  359.  There  is  also  a frontispiece 
devoted  to  Job  in  the  seventh-century 
Syriac  Bible  of  Paris  and  the  tenth-cen- 
tury Bible  of  Leo  Sakellarios.  Scholars 
have  pointed  out  that  next  to  the  psalter, 
Job  was  the  most  frequently  illustrated 
book  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  Byzantium. 
This  is  painted  in  the  Novgorodian  style. 

The  narrative  portion  of  the  haunt- 
ing story  in  this  icon  refers  to  an 
encounter  between  Job  and  his  wife  and 
friends.  As  Job’s  suffering  increases  he  is 


encouraged  to  admit  that  there  is  some 
unspoken  sin  that  has  brought  it  on.  His 
wife  and  his  friends  are  seeking  the  ori- 
gin of  the  suffering  of  this  righteous  man 
as  a way  of  explaining  the  sudden  collapse 
of  his  health  and  fortune.  The  text  tells 
us  that  when  Job  broke  out  with  “malig- 
nant ulcers  from  the  sole  of  his  foot  to 
the  top  of  his  head”  he  took  a piece  of  pot 
to  scrape  himself  and  went  and  sat  in 
the  dung  heap.  First  his  wife  and  then  his 
friends  came  to  him,  seeking  an  expla- 
nation, a reason,  for  his  suffering.  His 
wife  said  to  him,  “Do  you  now  still  mean 
to  persist  in  your  blamelessness?  Curse 
God,  and  die.”  “That  is  how  the  foolish 
talk,”  Job  replied.  “If  we  take  happiness 
from  God’s  hand,  must  we  not  take  sor- 
row too?”  As  the  story  deepens  and  the 
misfortune  turns  to  catastrophe,  the 
struggle  for  explanation  and  for  assign- 
ing blame  also  deepens.  For  Orthodox 
theology  and  spiritual  teaching,  this  story 
speaks  of  the  common  human  struggle 
with  suffering  and  mortality,  the  quick- 
ness and  ease  with  which  we  seek  an 
explanation  for  such  suffering  and  how 
we  use  such  explanations  to  assign  blame 
for  it.  It  speaks  of  the  capacity  of  a per- 
son of  faith  to  struggle  to  be  present  to 
their  suffering  and  to  those  who  sur- 
round him  or  her  and  not  presume  to 
know  its  meaning  but  remain  open  to  the 
mystery  of  life  even  as  it  ebbs  from  one’s 
body.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  Job  prefig- 
ures the  Passion  of  Jesus.  DJG 


anger.  These  three  reactions  would  have 
been  typical  for  Paul’s  audiences,  for  there 
were  those  who  recognized  that  Paul’s 
message  about  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  the  fulfillment  of  all  the  spiritual 
and  intellectual  longings  of  the  Gentiles; 
there  were  those  who  listened  to  the 
Apostle’s  words,  but  seemed  to  miss  or 
dismiss  the  meaning;  and  then  there  were 
those  who  rightly  perceived  the  threat 
that  Paul’s  message  presented  to  tradi- 
tional beliefs.  The  latter  group  saw  that 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  destined  to 
change  or  usurp  the  gods  and  ideas  of  the 
old  dispensation,  was  a danger.  It  was 
this  group  that  was  responsible  for  the 
martyrdom  of  the  Aposde  Paul  and  many 
other  early  Christian  evangelists. 
Nonetheless,  though  Paul  was  killed,  his 
mission  of  spreading  the  Christian  mes- 
sage outside  the  Jewish  community  even- 
tually came  to  revolutionize  the  spiritual 
and  social  landscape  of  the  Athenian 
world  and  far  beyond  its  borders. 
MW/DJG 

The  Gentile 
Saints 

"And  therefore  it  behooved 
that  blessed  Job  also,  who 
uttered  those  high  mysteries 
of  His  Incarnation,  should 
by  his  life  be  a sign  of  Him 
...  and  by  all  that  he 
underwent  should  show 
forth  what  were  to  be 
His  sufferings...." 

Gregory  the  Great,  Moralia  on  Job 

Messianic  hope  and  prophecy  were 
not  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
Israelite  community.  Job,  Jethro,  and 
Balaam,  who  were  not  Jews,  appear 
within  the  Hebrew  Bible.  For  the  ear- 
ly Church,  these  “Gentile  saints” 
pointed  the  way  to  Christ.  Job,  the 
righteous  man  afflicted  with  unimag- 
inable suffering  testing  his  faith  in 


Job  Sacrificing  for  the  Sins 
of  his  Children,  1562. 

(not  shown)  Maarten  van  Heemskerck, 
1498-1574.  Pen  and  brown  ink. 

19. 4x24.7  cm.  Netherlands. 

National  Gallery  of  Scotland  [RSA26]. 

Heemskerck  was  born  in  Heemskerck 
and  studied  in  Haarlem  with  Cornelis 
Willemsz  (fl.  148 1 ?-l  552)  and  Jan  van 
Scorel  (1495-1562).  Scorel,  who  had 
studied  in  Italy,  had  a pronounced  influ- 
ence on  Heemskerck,  who  went  to  Italy 
in  1532.  Two  sketchbooks  from  this 
period  are  in  Berlin  and  include  archi- 
tectural and  other  drawings  after  the 
works  of  Michelangelo,  Raphael,  and 
Giulio  Romano,  which  the  artist  made 
use  of  throughout  his  career.  On  his 
return  from  Italy  (circa  1536-1537),  he 
quickly  became  an  important  painter, 
receiving  major  commissions  and  serving 
as  church  master  of  Saint  Bavo  Church 
and  chairman  of  the  painters’  guild. 
According  to  Julia  Lloyd  Williams,  “The 
dissemination  of  his  work,  which  was 
strongly  permeated  by  his  knowledge  of 
Italian  Renaissance  art,  had  considerable 
influence  upon  artists  in  the  Nether- 
lands, particularly  through  the  flourish- 
ing print  markets  in  Haarlem  and 
Antwerp”  ( The  Draughtsman’s  Art:  Mas- 
ter Drawings  from  the  National  Gallery  of 
Scotland,  Edinburgh:  National  Gallery  of 
Scotland,  1999,  p.  56). 

Job  Sacrificing  for  the  Sins  of  his 
Children  is  the  first  of  eight  designs  for 
a History  of  Job  dated  1561-1562.  The 
others  are:  The  Sons  of  God present  them- 
selves before  the  Lord,  Job  receiving  the  Ill- 
News  of  his  Misfortunes,  Satan  challenging 
the  Lord  to  remove  his  Protection  from 
Job,  Job  Tormented  by  Satan,  Job  sitting 
on  the  Dunghill,  The  Lord  answering  Job, 
and  Job  receiving  Gifts.  Examples  exist 
for  all  but  the  seventh  plate,  The  Lord 
answeringjob , which  according  to  Lloyd 
Williams,  has  not  been  traced. 

The  figures,  as  with  all  figurative 
work  in  Renaissance  art,  are  powerfully 
depicted  with  cross-hatching  to  suggest 
depth,  definition  of  muscle,  as  well  as 
architectural  detail.  This  engraving  shows 
a kneeling  Job  surrounded  by  his  fam- 
ily before  a raised  stone  altar  on  which 
an  ox  is  being  burned.  The  children  look 
if  they  have  been  dragged  away  from 
.1  party  and,  in  fact,  behind  the  central 
1 mils  a scene  of  feasting  appears. 
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The  Messiah 
Anticipated 

Then  said  the  Lady  Circe:  ... 
"Square  in  your  ship  s path 
are  Sirens,  crying 
beauty  to  bewitch  men 
coasting  by; 

woe  to  the  innocent  who 
hears  that  sound!  ... 
the  Sirens  will  sing 
his  mind  away 
on  their  sweet  meadow 
lolling.  ..." 

Homer,  Odyssey  Book  XII 

Few  works  of  literature  provided  a 
more  explicit  foreshadowing  of 
the  life  of  Jesus  than  Virgil’s  Fourth 
Eclogue  and  Homers  Odyssey.  Church 
Fathers  acknowledged  each  of  them 
as  “prince  of  poets”  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (died  circa  215)  saw  in 
the  image  of  Odysseus  bound  to  the 
mast,  as  in  the  vase  painting  below,  a 
foreshadowing  of  Jesus,  the  Logos  and 
Word  of  God.  The  cross  freed  one 
from  the  passions  and  brought  one 
to  the  safe  harbour  of  Paradise. 

Dante  and  Virgil  among 
the  Avaricious,  circa  1868. 

(above  centre)  Gustave  Dori,  1832-1883. 
Engraving  in  The  Vision  of  Purgatory  and 
Paradise  by  Dame  Alighieri.  25 ■ 0x20.0  cm. 
France.  Collection  Christopher  Wangler. 

The  best  known  illustrator  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  Gustave  Do  re  was  a gifted 
artist  who  was  astonishingly  prolific. 
Beginning  his  artistic  career  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  Dore  quickly  established  himself 


as  one  of  Frances  foremost  artists,  becom- 
ing the  highest  paid  illustrator  in  the 
country  by  the  age  of  sixteen.  In  the 
course  of  his  career,  Dord  executed  over 

10.000  engravings  and  published  over 

4.000  editions  of  his  works.  While  the 
range  of  his  subjects  is  remarkably  broad 
- from  fairy  tales  to  Shakespeare,  and  vir- 
tually everything  in  between  - Dore  is 
probably  best  known  for  his  238  engrav- 
ings of  biblical  figures  and  narratives,  the 
most  popular  set  of  illustrations  ever 


done,  with  nearly  1,000  published  edi- 
tions. Although  Dora’s  biblical  pieces 
won  him  the  widest  audience,  it  was  his 
ambitious  work  on  another  Christian  text 
- Dantes  Divine  Comedy  - that  initially 
secured  fame  in  France.  Dord  published 
his  large  literary  folio  edition  of  Inferno 
in  1861.  The  text  was  tremendously  suc- 
cessful and,  seven  years  later,  Dord  com- 
pleted work  on  Purgatory  and  Paradise. 
The  masterful  rendering  of  Dantes  and 
Virgil’s  ascending  journey  through  the 


three  regions  of  God's  Kingdom  - Hell, 
Purgatory,  and  Paradise  - resonated 
deeply  with  the  poetic  and  spintual  imag- 
ination of  Fiance  and,  later,  the  world. 
The  writhing,  grotesque  figures  of  Inferno 
and  Purgatory  have  firmly  impressed 
themselves  upon  the  Western  mind  and 
have  been  massively  influential,  along 
with  the  literary  works  of  lulgar  Allan 
Poe.  in  the  development  of  the  modem 
horror  genre. 

This  illustration  of  Dame  and  Vir- 
gil among  the  Avaricious  is  taken  from 
Purgatory  and  depicts  Canto  XX.  lines 
17-19:  “With  wary  steps  and  slow/  We 
pass'd;  and  I attentive  to  the  shades./ 
Whom  piteously  I heard  lament  and 
wail.’  The  scene  depicts  the  purgation  of 
the  avaricious,  who  arc  punished  for  their 
excessive  love  of  this  world  and  their  neg- 
lect of  heavenly  things  by  having  their 
eyes  and  bodies  firmly  bound  to  the 
earth.  Dante's  and  Virgil's  journey 
through  the  realms  of  God's  Kingdom 
provides  not  only  an  eloquent  reflection 
upon  the  concepts  of  Hell.  Purgatory, 
and  Heaven,  but  also  insights  into  the 
perceived  connection  between  pre-Chris- 
tian thinkers  and  their  relation  to  the 
Christian  tradition.  Some  Christian  the- 
ologians saw  in  the  edifying  morality  of 
Virgil’s  Aeneid  and  in  the  messianic 
prophecy  of  his  Fourth  Eclogue  anticipa- 
tions of  the  glorious  message  and  being 
of  Christ.  The  fact  that  Virgil  was  sepa- 
rated from  Jesus  by  a historical  accident 
of  several  decades  was  largely  irrelevant; 
for  Christians  saw  his  poetry  and  thought 
as  a portent  of  the  coming  of  Christ. 
While  Dord  is  generally  accorded  all  the 
credit  for  these  illustrations,  it  is  signif- 
icant to  note  that,  while  Dord  may  have 
designed  the  images,  many  of  the  actual 
engravings  for  texts  were  done  by  mem- 
bers of  Dortfs  workshop.  This  particular 
piece  was  done  by  the  artist  C.  Laplantc. 
MW 
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Jesus,  the  King  of 
the  Kings 

"Polycarp,  Bishop  of  Smyrna  [died  circa  1 55] 
arrested  during  a public  festival  and  asked  by  his 
accusers:  'What  harm  is  there  in  saying  Caesar  is 
Lord?'  He  replied,  'For  eighty-six  years  I have  been 
the  servant  [of  Jesus  Christ],  and  he  never  did  me 
any  injury.  How  then  can  I blaspheme  my  King 
who  saved  me?'  He  was  burned  at  the  stake." 

Martyrium  Polycarpi 


When  Pontius  Pilate  asked  Jesus  if  he  were 
a king,  he  asked  a question  that  has  absorbed 
thinkers.  If  he  is  a king,  what  sort  of  king- 
dom does  he  rule?  Much  debate  has  raged 
and  much  blood  has  been  spilled  over  the 
issues  which  Jesus’  kingship  poses. 

For  nearly  three  centuries  after  Christ’s  death, 
Christians  in  the  Roman  Empire  were  forced  to 
live  through  periods  of  brutal  persecution.  Under 
Emperors  like  Diocletian  and  Trajan,  Christians  who 
refused  to  worship  the  gods  of  Rome  or  the  Emperor 
were  subject  to  horrendous  punishments.  Then,  in 
313,  something  strange  happened.  The  Roman 

intine  I,  the  legend  tells  us,  having 
of  the  cross  on  the  eve  of  a 
ion  of  Christians,  adopted 
official  religions  of  the 


Empire  and,  eventually,  converted  himself.  The 
Christian  tradition  had  become  legitimate  within 
the  Roman  Empire,  thus  reshaping  its  relationship 
to  the  state.  Jesus,  the  suffering  servant,  the  man 
mocked  as  the  “King  of  the  Jews,”  the  man  who 
went  to  his  death  wearing  a crown  of  thorns,  was 
now  used  as  the  source  of  and  justification  for  power 
in  one  of  the  greatest  kingdoms  of  human  history. 
The  same  empire  which  had  once  crucified  Christ 
now  publicly  embraced  him  as  its  spiritual  leader 
and,  often,  as  justification  for  the  temporal  exercise 
of  Imperial  power.  For  1,500  years,  even  after  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  East,  the  intimate  con- 
nection between  Christian  faith  and  political  power 
dominated  European  culture.  Kings  asserted  the  “di- 
vine right”  of  their  rule,  popes  wielded  tremendous 
temporal  power,  and  the  distinction  between  religious 
and  political  authority  increasingly  was  shaped  in 
many  ways.  The  political  influence  of  Christianity 
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sparked  a renaissance  of  domestic  art. 
encouraged  by  the  elite  that  included 
influential  people  like  Marius  Barbeau 
and  Jean-Marie  Gauvrcau.  The  wide- 
spread system  of  artisans  opened  many 
doors  lot  all  Qucbccois  artisans  and  their 
work. 

This  crowned  head  of  Christ  is  a 
form  of  jcan-Julien  Bourgault's  artwork 
which  is  less  representative  of  his  typical 
production.  He  usually  preferred  rustic 
scenes,  characters,  and  traditional  mod- 
els of  religious  homes.  This  sculpture 
was  probably  ordered  by  a pnest  from  the 
Seminary  of  Quebec.  It  was  added  to 
the  collection  in  1983.  Ml. 


Saviour  of  the  World, 
circa  1680. 

(not  drown)  Hyaanthe  Rsgaud.  1659-1743. 

Oil  on  canvas  164.5  x 110.0  an  France 

Siiiite  da  Reaux-Arts  tie  Caen  //no.  23] 

Known  for  his  state  portraits,  and  espe- 
cially one  of  Louis  XIV,  Hyacinthe 
Rigaud  also  painted  some  notable  reli- 
gious works:  Adoration  of  the  Slrepherds 
(circa  1687),  Christ  dying  on  the  Cross 
(circa  1 696),  Saint  Andrew  ( 1 700),  Saint 
Peter  (circa  1700),  and  Presentation  at 
the  Temple  (1743).  Here  1 wish  to  restore 
Saviour  of  the  World  to  Rigaud.  but  his 
name  has  already  been  evoked  by  this 
work.  Halfway  between  Spanish  spiri- 
tuality and  the  Flemish  masters,  this 
work  would  have  been  executed  while 
Rigaud  was  in  Lyon  between  1677  and 
1681,  before  he  moved  to  Paris.  Stylis- 
tic arguments  justify  the  attribution  and 
dating,  as  docs  the  fact  that  it  was 
inspired  by  an  engraving  published  in 
Aix-en-Provence  in  1666,  which  Rigaud 
would  have  known. 

The  composition  is  not  without 
references  to  Spanish  models,  particu- 
larly the  works  of  Murillo:  the  position 
of  Christ  is  very  near  that  in  his  The 
Infant  Good  Shepherd  (circa  1668).  The 
iconographic  approach,  following  him. 
is  very  symbolically  intense,  organized  in 
an  archaic  manner  around  the  Child  to 
edify  the  faithful.  Thus  the  Instruments 
of  the  Passion  arc  found  around  the  Sal- 
vator Mundi  who,  with  one  hand,  blesses 
humanity,  and  with  the  other,  holds  the 
globe  surmounted  by  a cross,  expressing 
the  traditional  empire  of  Christianity. 
To  the  left  is  the  Veil  ofVcronica  marked 
with  the  Holy  Face,  and  the  cock  of  Saint 
Peter.  To  the  right  a large  cross  supports 
the  crown  of  thorns  and  the  fetters  of  the 
imprisoned  Christ.  The  column  fore- 
shadows the  flagellation,  and  from  it 
hang  the  rods,  a stick,  a staff  with  a 
sponge  full  of  vinegar,  the  knife  with 
which  Peter  cut  off  the  car  of  Malchus. 
and  one  of  the  crosiers  which  served  as 
weapons  during  the  same  episode.  On 
the  ground  are  arrayed,  on  the  right,  the 
lantern  which  Malchus  carried  in  the 
dark  garden  at  Gcthsemane,  the  dice 
with  which  the  soldiers  played  for  the 
tunic  of  Christ,  the  gauntlet  which 
allowed  the  crown  of  thorns  to  be 
grasped,  the  martyrs  palm,  the  nails  of 
the  cross,  the  hammer  which  put  them 
in,  the  pincers  which  pulled  them  out, 
and  finally  a sponge,  repeating  an  image 
of  the  Crucifixion.  On  the  opposite  side 
are  Pilate's  jug  and  bowl  of  water,  the 
purse  of  Judas,  and  the  ladder  which  per- 
mitted Joseph  of  Arimathaea  and 


has  undoubtedly  waned  in  the  last  few  centuries,  but 
it  nonetheless  remains  an  integral  part  of  civil  life  in 
the  Western  world.  One  need  only  consider  the 
coronation  of  Queen  Elizabeth  II  in  1953  to  perceive 
the  enduring  power  of  Christian  symbolism  and 
ritual  in  the  political  imagination.  Or  consider  the 
significance  of  the  Moral  Majority  in  America  in 
forming  popular  opinion.  Or  consider  the  profound 
political  influence  of  the  Churches  in  South  and 
Central  America,  the  former  Soviet  Union,  and  parts 
of  Africa.  Or  consider  the  resolute  stance  of  those 
who  believe  that  a mixture  of  Christianity  and  poli- 
tics can  only  lead  to  the  corruption  of  one  or  the 
other  or  both.  Jesus  often  spoke  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  but  the  question  of  what  that  means  remains  as 
vital  today  as  it  was  in  the  fourth  century  or  in  the 
sixteenth,  precisely  because  faith  and  ethics,  being 
and  action,  private  and  public  life,  prove  impossible 
to  separate  in  an  enduring  way. 


Christ  the  King,  1968. 

(above)  Jean-Julien  Bourgault.  I9I0-.  Sculp- 
ture in  wood.  54.0  x 29.0  x 24.0  cm.  Canada. 

Music  de  la  civilisation  [SI991-01494J. 

©SODART 2000. 

In  his  daily  journal,  dated  1931,  Medard 
Bourgault  wrote  these  lines,  "...  my 
younger  brother  Jean-Julien  no  longer 
has  his  work,  does  not  know  what  to  do, 
I advised  him  to  work  with  me.  I 
insisted.  Finally,  he  decided.  I encour- 
aged him  to  practice  drawing.  He  had  a 
good  hand  and  a profusion  of  ideas.  His 
first  piece  was  Inhabitants  at  the  Enclo- 
sure." Here  is  the  beginning  of  an  artist, 
who  with  his  brothers  Medard  and 
Andr£,  influenced  the  production  of 
Quebecois  sculptors  for  generations.  The 
times  were  difficult.  The  economic  cri- 
sis and  lack  of  work  created  for  some 
people  a need  for  release.  The  artisans 
from  the  start  worked  in  a hangar  con- 
structed around  1933.  This  studio 
allowed  them  to  receive  tourists  while 
they  worked. 

Jean-Julien  Bourgault's  vocation  as 
sculptor  originated  in  the  context  of  the 
creation  of  a School  of  Furniture  Design. 
This  school’s  objective  was  to  develop 
artisans  in  diverse  areas  like  cabinet  work, 
weaving,  embroidery,  and  ceramics.  The 
production  of  craft  industry  artworks 
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Nicodemus  to  take  Christ  from  the  cross. 
At  the  top  left,  in  the  clouds,  appears  a 
chalice  held  by  the  divine  hand  symbol- 
izing the  spilling  of  holy  blood  and  the 
institution  of  the  Eucharist,  symboliz- 
ing the  path  to  redemption. 

The  strong  iconographic  impact  of 
this  catalogue  of  objects,  promoted  since 
the  Middle  Ages,  especially  in  represen- 
tations of  the  Mass  of  Saint  Gregory, 
contrasts  oddly  with  the  susceptibility 
of  the  painter  to  material  effects,  and 
particularly  to  the  brilliance  of  the  white 
satin  tunic  worn  by  the  young  Christ. 
The  beautiful  clothing  and  the  grand 
cloak  enveloping  him  betray  the  work 
of  a portraitist  in  whose  work  one  finds, 
soon  after  this,  effects  similar  to  van 
Dyck.  DB 

Saint  George  and  the 
Dragon,  circa  1640. 

Workshop  of  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  1577-1640. 

Oil  on  panel.  30.0x28.0  cm.  Belgium. 

Malcove  Collection,  University  of  Toronto 
[M82.142], 

While  there  appears  now  to  be  agree- 
ment that  this  did  not  come  from  the 
hand  of  Rubens  himself,  he  did  make 
extensive  use  of  oil  sketches.  The  colour 
oil  sketch  was  meant  to  be  preparatory 
for  another  work,  and,  as  such,  part  of 
the  creative  process.  For  Rubens,  they 
sometimes  were  preparatory  for  a work 
over  which  he  had  control  until  the  end, 
but  they  could  also  be  intended  as  guides 
for  works  to  be  executed  by  others.  In  the 
last  decades  of  his  life  Rubens  was 
involved  in  many  large-scale  decorative 
schemes,  and  he  required  a very  large 
workshop  to  keep  up  with  his  vast  out- 
put and  creative  genius.  So  the  painter  of 
this  work  might  well  have  had  the  ben- 
efit of  direct  exposure  to  the  master.  If  it 


Rubens’  works  expressed  the 
renewed  confidence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  the  power  of  the 
Counter-Reformation,  so  it  is  not  sur- 
prising he  painted  Saint  George  and  the 
Dragon  several  times,  or  that  someone 
else  in  his  workshop  would  want  to  do 
so,  too.  Saint  George,  here  the  quintes- 
sential Christian  knight,  is  in  armour  on 
the  white  horse  dictated  by  traditional 
interpretation  of  Revelation.  That  image 
is  an  excellent  way  to  show  the  success 
the  Catholic  Church  felt  it  had  achieved 
against  the  forces  of  heresy  represented 
by  the  dragon.  LMD 

Kingship  and  the 
Martyr’s  Crown 

"I  have  been  crucified  with 
Christ,-  and  it  is  no  longer  I 
who  live,  but  Christ  who 
lives  in  me.../' 

Galatians  2:20 

To  whom  do  Christians  owe  their 
allegiance  in  this  world  - Christ  or 
Caesar?  There  was  a river  of  blood 
running  through  the  history  of  early 
Christianity,  fed  by  the  lives  of  martyrs 
who  refused  to  reject  Christ  the  King 
and  submit  to  Caesar  the  emperor. 
For  nearly  three  centuries  after  the 
Crucifixion  of  Jesus,  Christians  were 
forced  to  confront  questions  of  faith 
which  determined  not  only  how 
they  lived,  but,  in  many  instances, 
how  they  died. 


Allegory  on  the  Monarchy, 
1816. 

(below)  Jenny  Larue.  Embroidery  and 
painting  on  silk.  104.0  x 77. 0 cm.  France. 

Musee  des  Tissus  de  Lyon  [Lnv.  49259]. 

Executed  in  a passe  stitch,  this  embroi- 
dery made  “after”  an  engraving  is 
designed  to  look  like  a painting.  Embroi- 
dered in  May  1 8 1 6 by  a craftswoman  in 
Lyon,  Jenny  Larue,  it  is  dedicated  to  the 
Duchess  of  Angouleme,  known  as 
Madame  Royale,  a prisoner  in  the  Tem- 
ple’s jail  who  was  exchanged  in  1795  for 
Austrian  prisoners  and  married  in  1799 
to  her  cousin  the  Duke  of  Angouleme. 
According  to  the  legend  inscribed  on  the 
bottom  of  the  engraving,  in  1799  the 
subject  was  supplied  to  the  most  famous 
engraver  in  Madrid  by  a refugee  priest  in 
Spain.  The  engraving  dated  13  May 
1814  corresponds  to  the  first  Restora- 
tion (April  1814)  with  the  return  of  King 
Louis  XVIII  after  twenty-three  years  of 
exile.  The  king  is  presented  kneeling  with 
Pope  Pius  VI  in  front  of  Saint  Peter’s  in 
Rome  on  either  side  of  an  allegorical  fig- 
ure of  Faith.  Pius  VI  confronted  the 
French  Revolution  when  he  finally  con- 
demned the  Civil  Constitution  of  the 
Clergy  (which  subjected  French  clergy  to 
secular  authority)  in  March  1791 

In  the  second  register  of  this  pow- 
erful work,  some  principal  actors  of  the 
old  form  of  government  - a few  queens 
of  France,  Saint  Louis,  Charlemagne  - 
and  some  religious  figures  - Saint  Joan 
of  Chantal  and  Saint  Teresa  of  Avila,  the 
founders  of  Visitation  and  Carmelite 
orders  — are  standing  around  the  Virgin 
and  a pelican  feeding  its  young,  symbol 
of  Christ’s  sacrifice,  and  the  French  angel 
offering  some  prayers.  The  Trinity  is  on 
the  top,  close  to  the  seven  pillars  of  wis- 
dom, each  bearing  the  initials  of  the 
sacraments.  After  the  rifts  of  the  French 


Revolution  period,  the  country  longed 
for  the  return  of  the  monarchy,  but  a 
constitutional  monarchy  since  Louis 
XVIII  had  accepted  the  Charter  of  1814. 
Some  of  the  religious  groups,  such  as  the 
Clare  nuns,  returned  from  Italy  to  Mar- 
seille in  1 803  and  some  organized  mis- 
sions all  over  the  country  to  rechristianize 
the  inhabitants  (see  Mission  of  La  Guil- 
lotiere  in  Jesus,  the  Teacher  of  Common 
Sense).  Artefacts  can  show  attachment  to 
religious  values  and  tradition,  like  this 
one  which  recommends  restoration  of 
religion  and  the  monarchy  or  they  can 
encourage  the  spread  of  new  ideas,  some- 
times mixed  with  some  ancient  ones,  as 
in  the  plates  made  in  the  revolutionary 
years,  which  appear  in  the  Rights  of  Man 
section.  DD 


Altar  Stone  with  Three 
Engraved  Crosses,  circa  1865  / 
Altar  Stone  with  Picture  of 
Saint  Joannis,  1938  / 
Altar  Stone,  circa  1870. 

(not  shown)  Reliquaries  of  stone. 

15.4 x 14.2x1.2  cm  1 19.2 x 13.1x1.4 cm/ 
17.0 x 23.6 x 4.5  cm.  Roman  Catholic. 
The  Provincial  Museum  of  Alberta, 
Missionary  Oblate  Collection 
[H96.30.205,  H96.30.205,  H96.30.205]. 


Since  the  second  century,  altar  stones 
have  often  borne  the  cross  to  remind 
Christians,  at  the  heart  of  their  liturgy, 
that  their  faith  speaks  to  death  in  life 
and  that  life  is  stronger  than  death.  DJG 
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Constantine, 
the  Irony  of 
Christian 
Kingship 

"Conquer  by  this!" 

Eusebius.  Life  of  Constantine 

On  the  eve  of  the  Battle  of  Milvian 
Bridge  in  312,  Constantine  I saw  a 
cross  inscribed  “Conquer  by  this!” 
With  Constantines  spiritual  epiphany 
the  Roman  Empire  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Christians.  One  of  the 
world’s  great  kingdoms  was  to  be 
ruled  in  the  name  of  a crucified 
King  crowned  with  thorns.  Christian 
kingship  was  riddled  with  contradic- 
tion and  irony,  but  none  was  more 
perplexing  than  this  - the  suffering 
servant  was  said  to  have  ascended 
the  throne  of  royal  power. 


Saint  Helena  carrying 
the  Tunic  of  Christ, 

MID-19TH  CENTURY. 

(above)  Painting  under  glass.  235.0  x 180. 0 
cm.  France.  Music  national  des  Arts  et 
Traditions  Populaires  [Inv.  61.10.67]. 

Saint  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constan- 
tine well  known  for  her  discovery  of  the 
True  Cross  in  the  Holy  Land,  is  usually 
depicted  with  the  cross  as  an  attribute. 
Nevertheless,  a seventeenth-century 
engraving  by  Sdbastien  Leclerc  shows 
“the  portrait  of  Our  Lord’s  tunic,  a true 
nail  and  a part  of  the  true  cross,  which 
is  preserved  in  the  Cathedral  ofTrfcves  in 
1 655,”  and  a few  lithographs  show  Saint 
Helena  carrying  the  Holy  Tunic  that  she 
found  around  325/328  in  the  Holy 
Land.  According  to  a lithographed  leg- 
end the  Holy  Tunic  was  exhibited  from 
18  August  until  20  September  1844  in 
the  cathedral  ofTrfeves.  The  Holy  Tunic 
of  Christ  was  famous  and  made  “of  only 
one  piece  from  the  top”  (Psalms  22:19); 
according  to  the  Gospel,  that  is  the  rea- 
son the  soldiers  keeping  watch  on  Christ 
had  preferred  to  play  dice  to  obtain  it 
rather  than  to  divide  the  “seamless”  gar- 
ment. Since  the  ninth  century,  in  the 
French  town  of  Argenteuil,  what  may  be 
the  Holy  Tunic  received  by  Charlemagne 
from  the  empress  Irene  of  Byzantium  as 
a sign  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  two 
empires  of  East  and  West  has  been  shown 
with  pride.  This  work  would  have  been 
painted  at  the  same  time  as  the  litho- 
graph, just  after  the  exhibition,  and 


might  be  inspired  by  a German  source. 
This  technique,  originating  in  eastern 
Europe,  spread  into  the  French  province 
of  Alsace  beginning  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  helped  by  the  peddler's  trade. 
The  painting,  which  has  the  character- 
istics of  a workshop  named  the  “work- 
shop by  curtain”  because  of  the  two 
upper  corners  hidden  by  a coloured  fab- 
ric, gives  flight  to  the  imagination  by  the 
vividness  and  the  simplicity  of  the  line. 
These  popular  paintings,  brought  back 
from  pilgrimages,  had  their  place  in  each 
rural  home,  the  “Place  of  God”  where  the 
family  and  servants  would  gather 
together  for  meals  and  prayers.  DD 


Stater  of  Rhodes  with 
Head  of  Helios  radiant, 
230-188  B.C. 

(above)  Silver  coin.  Greece. 

Collection  T.  Chcesman  [BMC  130]. 

In  the  medieval  world,  this  image  of  Helios, 
the  Greek  god  of  the  sun,  was  taken  to  be 
an  image  of  Christ.  The  stater  was  the  local 
coin  unit  in  the  Greek  city-states. 


Tetradrachm  of  Tyre  with 
Head  of  Melqarth, 

113-112  B.C. 

(above)  Silver  coin. 

Collection  T.  Chcesman  [S5918v]. 

This  coin  type  was  used  in  Jerusalem  until 
the  first  revolt  against  Roman  rule,  in  the 
year66A.D.  These  coins  from  Tyre,  with 
the  Phoenician  god  Melqarth,  were  accept- 
able in  the  Jerusalem  Temple  and  were 
most  probably  the  “thirty  pieces  of  silver.” 


Prutah  of  Pontius  Pilate 

(obverse)  / LlTUUS  (reverse),  30. 

(above)  Bronze  coin. 
Collection  T.  Chcesman  [Hendin:!  14]. 


This  coin  was  used  in  Jesus'  day.  Pilate  wa s 
a Prefect  of  Judea.  The  lituus,  an  augur's 
wand  for  quartering  the  heavens,  is  a pro- 
totype for  what  became  the  bishop's  crosier. 


Fours  of  Constantine  I with 
Portrait  of  Constantine  1, 325. 

(above)  Bronze  coin.  Minted  at  Trier. 
Collection  T.  Chcesman  [RIC  449]. 

This  was  the  standard  portrait  of 
Emperor  Constantine  I prior  to  Chris- 
tianity becoming  one  of  the  official  reli- 
gions of  the  empire.  In  this  period  the 
word  “follis”  meant  a bronze  coin. 


Follis  of  Constantine  I, 
posthumas,  337-340. 

(above)  Bronze  coin.  Minted  at  Alexandria. 
Collection  T.  Chcesman  [RIC  12]. 


The  portrait  of  Constantine  I shows 
him  ascending  to  Paradise  to  be 
received  by  the  hand  of  God. 


Follis  of  Constantine  II  (obverse) 
/ Chi  RhO  (reverse),  337-34O. 
(above)  Bronze  coin.  Minted  at  Siscia  in 
Pannonia.  Collection  T.  Chcesman  [RIC  85 /. 


The  Christian  symbol,  the  Chi  Rho,  is 
shown  on  the  banner  of  the  military  stan- 
dard. 


Double  Centenionaus  of 
MaCNENTIUS  ietnenri  I ChI  RhO 
(nmrse).  351*353- 
(3rd  column,  bottom)  Bronze  com. 

Minted  at  Lyon.  Frame 
Collection  7 Cheeiman  / RIC  160] 

Ihc  Urge  Chi  Rho  suggests  11  was  minted 
to  affirm  orthodoxy  to  oppose  the 
authority  of  the  Emperor  Constantius 
II  who  held  to  the  Arian  doctrine. 


Centenionalis  in  the  Name  of 
Constantius  II  lobvme)  / 
Double  Chi  Rho  on  Military 
Standards  (me nr),  351. 

(above)  Bronze  coin.  Minted  at  Stma  in 
Pannonia.  Collection  T Cheeiman  [ RIC  301], 


The  double  Chi  Rho  is  an  affirmation 
of  Emperor  Constantius  II  in  his  dispute 
with  Magnentius  over  the  Arian  doctrine. 


NUMMUS  ARCADIUS  (obverse)  / 

Arcadius  being  Crowned  by 
the  Hand  of  God  (reverse),  395. 

(above)  Bronze  coin. 

Collection  T.  Cheeiman  [RIC  55/ 

Procopius  was  one  of  the  last  pagans  to  try 
to  usurp  the  throne.  At  first  he  reduced  the 
Christian  symbols,  but  on  this  later  coin, 
minted  near  his  death,  he  adds  a chi-rho 
in  the  upper  right  ground  in  order  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  Christians. 


Solidus  with  Image  of  Christ 

(obverse)  / JUSTIN  IAN  II  STANDING 

holding  Cross  Potent  (reverse), 
685-695. 

(above)  Coin.  Minted  at  Constantinople. 
Collection  Lome  P.  Kroetch. 

This  is  the  first  coin  minted  in  the 
Roman  Empire  with  the  image  of  Christ. 
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The  Cosmic  Christ 

"All  things  were  created  through  and 
for  him.  He  is  before  all  things,  and  in  him 
all  things  hold  together." 

Colossians  1:15-19 


In  the  first  century,  Jesus  was  the  leader 
of  a small  group  of  disciples;  by  the  fifth 
century,  Christ  had  become  the  organizing 
principle  of  the  cosmos  and  its  fundamental 
meaning.  The  human  longing  for  order  had 
found  its  end  in  Christ,  the  Logos  incarnate. 
The  intellectual  and  spiritual  implications 
of  this  are  still  felt. 


In  the  first  millennium,  the  sphere  of  Jesus’  influ- 
ence gradually  expanded  outward  from  the  Jewish 
world  he  inhabited  into  the  communities  of  Gentiles 
around  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  Eventually,  his 
impact  was  felt  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  In  the  fifth  century,  through  an  encounter 
with  Greek  thought,  Christian  theologians  extended 
that  sphere  one  dimension  further.  Christ  came  to  be 
understood  as  the  Logos  incarnate,  the  organizing 
principle  of  the  cosmos,  the  being  who  imparts  life 
and  order  to  the  universe,  the  reason  for  existence. 

All  being  in  Creation,  all  animate  life  and  inanimate 
things  - past,  present,  and  future  - were  created  and 
sustained  by  Christ,  the  structure  of  being  and  the 
energy  of  the  cosmos.  The  Cosmic  Christ  was  a view 
of  the  divine  that  saw  the  glory  of  God  in  microscopic 


md  the  movement  of  the  heavens, 

I indeed,  th  h<  hr  of  Creation.  The  ability  of 

►ire  in  the  human  mind  con- 
hensible  magnificence  of 


God  has  influenced  some  of  the  monumental 
thoughts  and  achievements  of  Western  culture.  As 
the  eminent  twentieth-century  philosopher  Alfred 
North  Whitehead  has  noted,  the  roots  of  the  modern 
scientific  worldview  are  firmly  planted  in  the  soil  of 
fifth-century  Christian  theology.  Indeed,  one  may 
wonder  whether  science  as  we  know  it  could  have 
developed  at  all  without  a belief  that  there  is  some 
universal  principle  uniting  objects  in  time  which  can 
be  discovered  through  careful  study.  The  scientific 
work  of  Copernicus,  Newton,  Einstein,  and 
Hawking,  to  name  only  a few,  has  been  inspired  by  a 
desire  to  understand  the  “mind  of  God”  through  a 
passionate  engagement  with  Creation.  The  realms  of 
religion  and  science  are  not,  as  the  modern  sensibility 
seems  to  have  it,  diametrically  opposed,  but  rather 
are  united  in  a common  search  for  the  meaning  that 
is  the  structure  and  activity  of  the  cosmos. 
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Pentecost,  1985. 

(above)  Heiko  Schlieper,  1931-.  Icon. 

36.0x46.0  cm.  Canada.  The  Provincial 

Museum  of  Alberta  [H85.1 196.1]. 

This  festal  icon  depicts  the  day  of  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  fifty  days  after 
Pascha  (Easter),  as  we  find  it  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  chapter  2.  It  celebrates 
the  mystery  of  salvation  ushered  in  by  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ.  In  the  Orthodox 
Church,  the  Pentecost  season  is  like  a 
fifty-day-long  “Great”  Sunday  and 
“Eighth  Day,”  a day  of  fullness  and  open- 
ness to  the  unfolding  of  the  divine  mys- 
tery in  life  and  in  the  world.  Many  of' the 
features  of  liturgical  life  characteristic  of 
Sundays  and  the  Paschal  season,  such  as 
no  fasting  and  no  kneeling  with  the  daily 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  shape  this 
period  in  the  Church  calendar. 

The  earliest  images  of  Pentecost  are 
in  sixth-century  manuscripts  in  which 
we  see  the  twelve  Apostles  standing  on 
either  side  of  the  Theotokos  (Virgin 
Mary).  Rays,  symbolic  of  God’s  light, 
descend  on  all  those  present.  After  the 
iconoclast  struggle  in  the  Eastern  Church 
the  form  of  this  icon  changed,  so  that,  as 
in  this  icon,  the  Apostles  are  pictured 
seated  on  a synthronom-YiVe  semi-circular 
bench  with  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul 
in  the  centre.  The  rays  emanate  from  an 
arch  of  heaven.  In  some  of  the  earlier 
icons  of  this  period  the  Apostles  are 
dressed  in  various  exotic  attire  represent- 
ing the  “tribes”  (phyla i)  and  “tongues" 
(glossal)  of  the  many  peoples  who  have 
been  touched  by  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  A number  of  scholars  have  sug- 
gested that  from  the  thirteenth  century 
the phytai  and  glossai  are  often  replaced  by 
the  crowned  personification  of  Cosmos 
emerging  from  the  darkness  as  in  this 
icon.  Orthodox  theology  understands 
that  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
Comforter,  sent  to  the  Aposdes  following 
the  Ascension  of  Christ,  illuminates  all  of 


Creation  for  those  who  have  been  restored 
to  the  fullness  of  life  through  their  rela- 
tionship with  the  divine.  DJG 

Descent  into  Hell, 

LATE  I7TH  CENTURY. 

(not  shown)  Egg  tempeni  on  wood.  38. 7 x 29.2  cm. 

Greece.  Benaki  Museum  [Inv.  no.  2994], 

This  icon,  also  called  the  Anastasis  and 
the  icon  of  the  Resurrection,  depicts  the 
risen  Christ  drawing  Adam  and  Eve  forth 
from  the  darkness.  Thus  Christian  tra- 
dition speaks  of  Christ’s  redemption 
restoring  human  nature.  DJG 


Saint  Menas  Pilgrim  Flask, 
610-641. 

(below  right)  Terracotta  ampulla. 

10.0 x 67 x 2.0  cm.  Egypt  The  Art  Museum 
Princeton  University t Museum  purchase  in 
1923  lj62/. 


Saint  Menas  Pilgrim  Flasks, 
5TH-7TH  CENTURY. 

(bottom)  Earthenware  ampullar  10.1x7. 5 
(max)T7.0  (of  body)  x 2.3  cm  [A.  1 956237]; 
10.2x69x2.4  cm  /A.  1956238/;  9.  / * 70 
(across  handles )/(r  7 (across  main  body)  x 2.5 
(ofbody)/2. 1 cm  (across  mouth)  /A.  1956.239/; 
9.3 x 6.5  (max)  x 2.2  (across  mouth)/2  0 cm 
(of  body)  [A.  1936506/.  Egypt. 

Trustees  of  the  National  Museums  of  Scotland. 


The  five  earthenware  pilgrim  flasks  rep- 
resent the  soldier-saint  Saint  Menas  and 
two  camels.  They  probably  contained 
water  from  the  many  cisterns  at  the  saint's 
shrine  at  Abu  Mena,  southwest  of 
Alexandria,  or  oil  from  a lamp  suspended 
above  his  tomb.  According  to  Jennifer 
Speakc,  Saint  Menas,  who  died  circa  300, 
was  of  either  Egyptian  or  Phrygian  ori- 
gin and  the  “patron  saint  of  merchants 
and  desert  travellers.  His  great 
shrine  in  the  Western  Desert 
near  Alexandria  was  a famous 
pilgrimage  centre  from  the 
fourth  century  onwards,  and 
the  ampullae  in  which  pil- 
grims carried  away  water  from 
his  sacred  pool  have  been 
found  in  many  scattered  loca- 
tions. . . . According  to  his  leg- 
end, Menas  was  a soldier  in 
the  Roman  army,  who  was 
martyred  in  Asia  Minor  for 
confessing  his  faith.  ...  In 
art  Menas  usually  appears  in 
Roman  military  dress, 
accompanied  by  one  or  two 
camels”  (The  Dent  Dictionary 
of  Symbols  in  Christian  Art.  London: 

J.M.  Dent,  1994,  p.  99). 

Late  Roman  and  Byzantine  pil- 
grims believed  that  the  sanctity  of  holy 


I people,  objects,  and  places  could  be 
transferred  through  physical  contact. 
I They  were  keen  to  collect  the  stones  and 
I earth  from  a holy  place  because  they 
I believed  these  could  convey  a spiritual 
blessing  and  actually  cure  and  protect. 
I Over  the  years,  the  guardians  of  the 
Christian  holy  places  sought  to  prevent 
I damage  yet  satisfy  the  demand  for  sou- 
venirs and  relics  by  the  controlled  release 
of  hallowed  oil,  earth,  dust,  and  water. 
Pilgrims  were  only  allowed  a small 
amount,  which  was  placed  in  a small 
container  - an  ampulla  or  pilgrim  flask 
- and  sealed  up.  At  some  stage,  there 
may  have  been  a rite  of  blessing.  Sacred 
tourism  appears  to  have  been  a very  early 
phenomenon  of  Christianity,  for  11  war 
an  opportunity  to  travel  abroad  and 
enjoy  the  company  of  others.  To  bring 
home  some  tangible  token  of  the  holy 
presence  to  aid  one  in  the  year  ahead 
was  thought  a very  desirable  thing  to  do. 
AAD 
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Oil  Lamp  with  Christ 
Triumphant,  circa  450-500. 

(above)  Red  earthenware  with  red-orange  slip. 

14.3  x 8.3  x 5.0  cm.  North  Africa. 

The  An  Museum,  Princeton  University. 

Museum  purchase  in  1923  [y61]. 

In  the  early  Christian  period,  ceramic 
lamps  were  the  most  common  source  of 
lighting  in  private  homes  and  cemeter- 
ies, and  therefore  have  been  found  in 
considerable  numbers.  At  the  top  of  the 
lamp  are  two  holes,  one  for  the  wick  and 
the  other  for  filling  with  oil.  At  the  cen- 
tre is  the  figure  of  Christ  Triumphant  in 
low  relief,  trampling  a serpent,  with  an 
asp  and  basilisk  at  either  side  and  a lion 
below  (Psalms  91:13).  Christ  has  a nim- 
bus, holds  a cross-staff,  and  is  flanked 
by  angels.  The  disk  is  bordered  by  a series 
of  circles  with  dotted  borders  containing 
alternating  Christograms  and  crescents. 

Lamps  dating  from  the  fourth  to 
the  seventh  centuries  are  often  marked 
with  simple  decorative  motifs  and  Chris- 
tian symbols  which  include  crosses, 
Christograms,  or  images  of  Christ  tram- 
pling on  beasts.  The  image  of  Christ  hold- 
ing the  standard  trampling  on  the  snakes 
and  lions  is  a common  iconographic  form 
taken  from  the  popular  image  of  the  vic- 
torious emperor.  With  Christ  as  the  vic- 
tor, he  trampled  upon  the  symbolic 
images  of  sin  and  death  in  a scene  that 
was  widely  recognized  as  connoting  the 
Resurrection.  Other  common  images  are 
the  Christograms  (Chrismon)  that  were 
popular  in  the  fourth  century.  The  most 
common  Christogram  was  the  combi- 
nation of  the  first  two  letters  of  the  word 
Christos,  the  Chi  (X)  and  Rho  (P).  Placed 
as  a symbol  on  the  Labarum,  (imperial 
banner)  and  on  the  shields  of  Constan- 
tine Is  soldiers,  it  was  a sign  of  Roman 
imperial  triumph,  and  ultimately  became 
a symbol  of  Christs  triumph,  and  even  of 
Christ  himself.  In  later  centuries,  this 
symbol  was  replaced  by  the  more  preva- 
lent symbol  of  the  cross. 

The  ancient  tradition  of  making 
terracotta  lamps  died  out  around  the 
eighth  century.  They  were  replaced  by  a 
different  type  of  lamp  which  was  an  open 
cup  pinched  at  one  end  to  hold  the  wick 
that  hung  or  was  placed  on  a ceramic 
stand.  Later,  bronze  and  silver  lamps  were 
used  in  churches  and  in  wealthy  house- 
holds. TP 


Oil  Lamp  with  Chi  Rho, 
5th-6th  century. 

(not  shown)  Terracotta.  13.0  x 7.5  x 5.3  cm. 

Africa.  Museum  of  Byzantine  Culture 
[BK  4513/131], 

This  lamp  comes  from  the  excavation 
of  the  fortified  Episcopal  complex  of 
Louloudies  in  Pieria.  It  is  intact,  made 
of  orange  clay  in  a mould  in  two  parts. 
There  are  traces  of  fire  in  the  nozzle,  and 
the  disk  has  been  re-assembled.  It  has 
a spherical  body,  an  elongated  nozzle, 
and  a low  ring-shaped  base,  which  con- 
tains a circle  and  is  joined  by  a rib  to  the 
rhamphoid  handle.  On  the  disk,  which 
has  two  filling  holes,  there  is  a Chris- 
togram ornamented  inside  with  relief 
circles.  Around  the  rim,  four  sets  of 
concentric  circles  alternate  with  four 
palmettos  on  either  side  of  the  handle. 
The  lamp  is  the  product  of  an  advanced 
light  industry  unit,  was  manufactured 
in  Africa,  and  came  to  Greece  either  by 
way  of  trade  or  as  a gift  to  the  Bishop. 

The  Christogram,  which  is  a com- 
bination of  the  letters  Chi  and  Rho, 
appears  in  grave  inscriptions  in  Thessa- 
lonike  from  the  third  century  onwards  as 
a compendium  scripturae,  that  is,  an 
abbreviation  of  the  word  Christianos. 
Between  320  and  324,  it  was  depicted  on 
the  coins  of  Constantine,  and  from  the 
fourth  decade  of  the  fourth  century,  it 
was  a dominant  motif  in  the  decoration 
of  public  buildings,  sarcophagi,  and 
tombs,  symbolizing  the  triumph  of 
Christ  and  identified  with  Christ  himself. 
It  is  an  expression  of  the  glory  of  Christ, 
who  from  the  mid-fourth  century 
onwards,  was  acknowledged  as  the  Logos 
and  the  basis  of  the  universe,  which  is 
why  it  is  frequendy  inscribed  in  a wreath 
or  crown.  Even  more  than  with  Con- 
stantine, the  Christogram  is  connected 
with  his  successors,  who  seem  to  have 
regarded  its  depiction  not  only  as  a dec- 
laration of  belief  in  Christ,  but  also  as  an 
expression  of  loyalty  to  imperial  author- 
ity. From  the  fifth  century,  Christ  was 
regarded  as  the  supreme  cause  and  key  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  world,  and  his 
symbols  (cross  and  Christogram)  were 
depicted  not  only  on  religious  and  pub- 
lic buildings,  but  also  on  capitals,  closure 
slabs,  everyday  objects,  and  jewellery,  as 
well  as  household  wares  (vessels,  plates, 
weights,  lamps,  spoons),  sanctifying 
them  and  signifying  through  them  the 
triumph  and  the  glory  of  Christ  for  all 
eternity.  EM 

Christ  in  Majesty  with  Eight 
Figures,  circa  1850. 

(below)  Pendant  triptych.  5.8  x 5.8  cm. 
Ukrainian  Orthodox.  The  Provincial  Museum 
of  Alberta  [H81.94.2]. 


Saint  Thekla  between  Lions, 
5Th-6th  century. 

(above)  Gold  pendant.  0.26x0.165  x 0.01  cm. 
Constantinople (?).  The  An  Museum, 
Princeton  University.  Museum  Purchase, 
Caroline  G.  Mather  Fund  [1968-136], 

Saint  Thekla  of  Iconium  was  said  to  be 
a disciple  of  Saint  Paul.  Her  story 
involves  several  death  sentences,  in  one 
case  in  the  amphitheatre  where  the  lions 
not  only  refused  to  kill  her  but  licked 
her  feet  and  defended  her  from  attack  by 
the  bears.  That  torment  is  the  reference 
here,  with  the  animals  at  her  side.  She  is 
said  to  have  retired  to  live  in  a cave  near 
Seleucia,  in  Syria,  where  she  was  a healer. 
Her  image,  usually  with  either  wild  ani- 
mals or  the  martyr’s  palm,  is  popular  in 
the  East,  where  she  is  honoured  as  the 
first  female  martyr.  The  heavy  veiling 
symbolizes  her  chastity.  The  wreath  held 
by  the  hand  of  God  is  a sign  of  spiritual 
glorification.  If  the  wreath  is  made  of  lau- 
rel, it  would  also  refer  to  her  literal  and  fig- 
urative victory  over  death.  LMD 

Theotokos  and  Child, 
circa  1820. 

(not  shown)  Silver  pendant.  6.5  x 0.6  cm. 
Russian  Onhodox.  The  Provincial  Museum 
ofAlbena  [H85.1206.1J. 

Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Jesus, 
circa  1850. 

(shown  on  page  1)  Silver  pectoral  cross. 
11.0x6.4  cm.  Russian  Onhodox.  The  Provin- 
cial Museum  of  Alberta  [H85. 1206.3], 

Crucifixion  surrounded  by 
Apostles,  circa  1820. 

(top  right)  Silver  pendant.  6.3  x 1.8  cm.  Russ- 
ian Orthodox.  The  Provincial  Museum  of 
Albena  [H85. 1206.2], 


These  four  pieces  all  belong  within  the  tra- 
dition of  Orthodox  Christianity.  These 
meticulously  crafted  works  provide  insight 
into  the  nature  of  icons  and  imagery  in  the 
Orthodox  Church.  Orthodox  worship- 
pers often  use  iconic  representations  of 
saints  and  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ 
to  meditate  upon  the  meaning  of  the 
Christian  message  and  to  find  spiritual 
comfort  for  life’s  struggles.  Orthodox 
believers  see  in  Christ,  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  the  Apostles  a family  of  spiritual 
ancestors,  wedded  to  the  faithful  by  par- 
ticipation in  a common  and  all-encom- 
passing sacrality.  Icons  and  images,  such 
as  those  present  on  these  pieces  of  personal 
adornment,  lead  the  devout  into  consid- 
eration of  the  profound  mystery  and 
meaning  of  the  being  of  Christ.  By  wear- 
ing such  images  and  by  meditating  upon 
them,  Orthodox  believers  anchor  their 
existence  in  the  mystery  of  God  and  the 
Incarnation  of  Christ.  MW 

Entry  into  Jerusalem, 

6th  century. 

( facing  page  top  left)  Ivory  carving. 

8.0  x 5.0  x 0.5  cm.  Byzantine.  Malcove 
Collection,  University  of  Toronto  [M82.267]. 

The  use  of  ivory  as  a material  for  impor- 
tant artefacts  went  back  to  a very  early 
date,  for  it  has  long  been  appreciated  for 
its  rarity  and  costliness,  as  well  as  for  the 
delicate  and  detailed  carving  it  made  pos- 
sible and  for  the  warmth  of  its  natural 
colour  and  the  play  of  surface  effects 
between  carved  and  highly  polished 
areas.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries 
ivory  was  used  for  diptychs  and  small 
plaques  for  various  Christian  functions. 
Ivory  was  also  used  for  caskets  to  hold 
relics  or  the  Host  as  well  as  to  adorn 
ecclesiastical  thrones.  In  this  period,  the 
ivory  primarily  came  from  elephant  tusks 
in  India  and  Africa,  and  was  usually 
carved  in  a city  on  the  Mediterranean 
such  as  Alexandria  or  other  Levantine 
cities,  but  there  were  also  ivory  carving 
centres  in  Europe.  The  very  qualities  of 
ivory  which  made  it  attractive  to  carvers, 
also  expressed  Christian  qualities.  Its 
white  colour  and  firm  texture  came  to 
represent  purity  and  moral  fortitude,  and 
sometimes  ivory  was  even  a symbol  of 
Christ  as  such.  Ivory  was  particularly 
important  for  representations  of  the  Cru- 
cifixion, so  its  use  here  for  an  element  of 
the  Passion  narrative  is  significant. 

This  is  just  a fragment  of  a larger 
work,  which  may  well  have  resembled 
several  rather  spectacular  extant  ivory 
panels  which  do  contain  the  Entry  into 
Jerusalem.  In  the  accounts  of  the  Entry 
found  in  all  four  Gospels  there  are 
numerous  details.  This  fragment  displays 
a variation  on  one  of  those  details.  Usu- 
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ally  it  is  branches  and  garments  spread  in 
Jesus’  path  as  he  rides  on  the  ass,  which 
would  be  at  the  left  if  the  carving  were 
complete.  Here  it  is  a woven  mat,  almost 
certainly  made  of  palms,  which  is  being 
spread  on  the  ground.  This  representa- 
tion is  unusual,  but  the  use  of  the  palm 
underscores  and  prefigures  the  Crucifix- 
ion and  symbolizes  Christs  triumph  over 
sin  and  death.  LMD 

Saint  Spyridon,  1778. 

(not  shown)  Silver  salver.  D:  35-0  cm;  H:  2.5 
cm.  Greece.  Benaki  Museum  [Inv.  no.  34364]. 

Little  is  known  of  the  life  of  Saint  Spyri- 
don (died  circa  348).  He  is  said  to  have 
been  born  on  Cyprus,  where  he  was  a 
shepherd  who  suffered  during  the  Dio- 
cletian persecutions.  Despite  an  absence 
of  conventional  learning,  he  became 
bishop  on  Cyprus,  and  took  part  in  gen- 
eral ecclesiastical  affairs.  He  may  have 
been  present  at  the  Council  of  Nicaea 
(325)  and  the  Council  of  Sardica  (circa 
343).  (There  is  significant  doubt  about  his 
attendance  at  Nicaea.)  He  is  credited  with 
several  miracles  while  still  alive.  His  relics 
were  translated  to  Constantinople  in  the 
seventh  century,  then  travelled  to  Corfu 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  where  a church 
was  built  for  them.  Since  one  of  the  sym- 
bols for  a bishop  is  the  shepherd,  which 
also  serves  as  a metaphor  for  Christs  rela- 
tionship with  believers,  Saint  Spyridon  is 
a highly  appropriate  figure  on  a liturgical 
salver.  He  is  the  patron  saint  of  Corfu.  In 
the  East  his  feast  day  is  1 2 December;  in 
the  West  it  is  14  December.  LMD 


Triangula*  Bread  Stamp, 

JTH  CENTURY. 

(above)  Bronze.  5.6 x 5.8 x 9.0cm. 
handle  2.6  cm.  Byzantine  Malcove  Collection, 
University  of  Toronto  / M82 . 422 

Bread  stamps  have  been  used  for  identi- 
fication of  bread  for  individual  and  cer- 
emonial purposes  for  perhaps  as  long  as 
there  has  been  bread.  This  stamp, 
through  both  its  shape  and  the  letters 
within  it  (Greek  for  “miracle"  according 
to  The  Malcove  Collection:  A Catalogue  of 
the  Objects  in  the  Lillian  Malcove  Collec- 
tion of  the  University  ofToronto,  edited  by 
Sheila  D.  Campbell,  Toronto:  Univer- 
sity ofToronto  Press,  1985,  p.  65).  in  a 
very  small  space  declares  the  importance 
of  bread  in  the  Christian  tradition.  In 
Christianity  the  Eucharistic  connection 
with  bread  began  with  the  Last  Supper, 
which  was  celebrated  in  the  manner  of 
the  Jewish  tradition,  but  long  before  that 
bread  had  been  a symbol  of  the  means  to 
sustain  life,  the  “staff  of  life,"  as  well  as 
a part  of  religious  practice.  In  the  Old 
Testament,  bread  had  been  the  sign  of 


God's  nurture.  In  the  New  Testament, 
bread  appears  in  numerous  contexts, 
including  one  of  the  miracles,  the  loaves 
and  fishes.  An  account  of  this  miracle 
appears  in  all  four  Gospels  as  a prototype 
of  salvation.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
assume  that  miracle  ts  the  reference  fur 
this  stamp.  While  round  and  cross- 
shaped  stamps  made  of  various  other 
materials,  including  lead,  pottery,  and 
wood,  were  favoured  for  bread  stamps  in 
this  period,  the  brorur  equilateral  trian- 
gle represents  the  Trinity  In  carhrr  bread 
stamps,  the  symbols  had  to  be  equivocal, 
however,  by  the  fifth  century  Chnsiiam 
could  openly  use  symbols  which  spoke 
dearly  of  their  adherence  to  Christian- 
ity, which  this  one  certainly  docs.  LMD 

Censer  with  Scenes  erum  the 
Life  of  Christ, 
9th/ioth  century. 

(below)  Bronze  H without  ring  10  0 cm. 

D of  mouth:  1 1 0 cm.  1)  of  bate  62  cm 

Bout  and  Alexandra  ( anelloyouloi  Museum 
line  no  X 996] 

The  relief  decoration  in  the  broad  cen- 
tral zone  of  this  cast  bronze  censer 
includes  six  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ, 
forming  a continuous  narrative:  Annun- 
ciation. Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Entry 
into  Jerusalem,  Crucifixion,  Holy 
Women  at  the  Tomb,  and  Ascension. 
Two  bands  along  the  rim  have  floral  dec- 
oration of  a running  scroll  with  pal- 
mettos, the  first  engraved  and  the  second 
in  champlcvl. 

In  the  Annunciation,  the  Virgin  is 
depicted  sitting  on  a throne.  On  her  right 
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the  archangel,  holding  a sceptre, 
approaches  her  and  raises  his  hand  in  a 
gesture  of  speech.  In  the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  the  Virgin  sits  on  a throne  and 
holds  Christ  in  her  arms.  To  her  right, 
two  of  the  Magi  offer  their  gifts  to  the 
holy  infant.  At  the  left  are  depicted  the 
third  Magus,  wearing  a conical  head- 
dress, and  an  angel.  In  the  Entry  into 
Jerusalem,  Christ  is  seated  on  an  ass  fol- 
lowed by  one  of  the  disciples.  Two  figures 
welcome  him  at  the  right,  one  of  whom, 
a child,  spreads  his  himation  on  the 
ground  for  the  ass  to  tread  on.  The  Cru- 
cifixion is  a symmetrical  muitifigural 
scene.  On  the  main  axis,  Christ  is 
depicted  on  the  cross  among  the  two 
thieves,  the  soldier  holding  the  spear, 
and  Stephaton  holding  the  sponge.  He 
wears  a colobrium  and  his  head  is  flanked 


by  the  sun  and  the  moon,  two  astral  bod- 
ies symbolising  his  omnipotence.  The 
Virgin  and  John  the  Baptist  lament  at  the 
edges  of  the  scene.  The  representation 
of  the  Holy  Women  at  the  Tomb  is  dom- 
inated by  the  sepulchre  of  Christ  at  the 
left.  This  is  a building  of  ancient  style 
with  a conical  roof  surmounted  by  a 
cross.  At  the  right  and  left  of  the  build- 
ing are  two  pillars  supporting  a hori- 
zontal beam  with  geometric  decoration. 
Between  the  pillars  can  be  seen  the  stone 
that  sealed  Christ’s  sepulchre,  with  an 
arched  niche  behind  it.  At  the  right,  next 
to  the  sepulchre,  an  angel  seated  on  a 
large  stone  announces  Christ’s  resurrec- 
tion to  the  two  holy  women.  In  the 
Ascension,  Christ  is  depicted  between 
two  angels.  The  lower  zone  has  a running 
scroll  forming  fifteen  medallions  with 


busts  of  the  twelve  Apostles  and  three 
angels.  The  circular  surface  of  the  base  is 
decorated  with  flowers  with  two  rows  of 
petals,  nine  in  the  inner  and  twenty  in 
the  outer,  executed  in  champleve. 

The  censer  belongs  to  a large  group 
numbering  about  100,  produced  over  a 
long  period  from  the  5th/6th  to  the 
9th/ 10th  century.  Their  main  feature  is 
the  close  sequence  of  relief  scenes  from  the 
life  of  Christ.  The  affinity  of  these  scenes 
with  representations  on  Palestinian  ampul- 
lae suggests  that  the  earlier  examples  in  the 
group,  at  least,  come  from  the  Holy  Land, 
where  they  were  manufactured  as  sou- 
venirs for  pilgrims.  This  censer  may  be 
dated  to  9th/ 1 0th  century  on  the  basis  of 
the  form  of  the  vessel  and  the  Classical 
character  of  the  floral  decoration  in  the  top 
two  zones.  JPA 


The  Miraculous  Draught  of 
Fishes,  17TH/18TH  century. 

(above)  Soft  stone  of  ochre-grey  colour. 

10.7  x 10.0  x 1.6  cm.  Paul  and  Alexandra 
Canellopoulos  Museum  [Inv.  no.  A 2503]. 

This  small  icon  with  a raised  border  and 
an  arch  at  the  top  preserves  the  suspen- 
sion cylinder.  The  representation  is  one 
of  Christ’s  appearances  after  the  Resur- 
rection, narrated  in  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  John  (John  21:1-14).  At  the  left, 
Christ  is  depicted  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Tiberias.  He  blesses  with  his  right  hand 
and  extends  the  left,  as  though  calling  to 
Peter,  who  swims  towards  the  shore, 
naked  from  the  waist  up.  At  Christ’s  feet 
is  depicted  a round  loaf  and  a fish  on 
the  fire,  a detail  mentioned  in  the  Gospel. 
In  the  distance,  a sailing  ship  with  six  of 
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the  disciples  is  depicted  on  the  slightly 
wavy  lake.  The  two  in  the  foreground 
stoop  forward  and  pull  strenuously  at 
the  nets  which,  thanks  to  Christs  mira- 
cle, are  full  of  fish.  Two  more,  of  more 
mature  age,  try  to  restrain  the  sail.  Christ 
is  the  only  figure  with  a halo.  The  num- 
ber of  disciples  in  the  scene,  seven,  fol- 
lows the  Gospel  narrative.  The  dry  land, 
with  trees  and  bushes  growing  on  it,  can 
be  seen  in  the  background. 

Christ’s  appearance  to  the  disciples 
offers  tangible  proof  of  the  miracle  of 
the  Resurrection.  The  rich  draught  of 
fish  caught  by  the  disciples  with  the  help 
of  Christ  is  a reference  to  their  later  apos- 
tolic activities  during  which  they  were 
“fishers  of  men.”  This  scene,  pregnant 
with  meaning  and  symbolism,  is  rarely 
depicted  before  the  Palacologan  period, 
but  was  widely  disseminated  in  Post- 
Byzantine  times,  mainly  in  the  major 
cycles  of  monumental  painting  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  This 
small  icon  is  a rare  example  of  its  ren- 
dering in  one  of  the  minor  arts.  The  form 
of  the  icon,  though  rare,  is  not  unknown 
in  the  Byzantine  period.  The  scene  is 
rendered  in  low  relief  in  very  great  detail. 
The  movements  of  the  figures  are  natu- 
ralistic. The  rendering  of  the  drapery, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  Christ,  has  no 
parallels  in  Byzantine  art.  The  curved 
shape  of  the  boat  is  common  in  Byzan- 
tine painting,  but  the  square  sail  and 
composite  mast  with  its  extensive  rig- 
ging recall  Post-Byzantine  depictions  of 
boats.  The  endeavour  to  depict  the  closed 
lake  surrounded  by  dry  land  is  also  a 
characteristic  feature  of  Post-Byzantine 
rendering  of  the  subject.  This  icon,  prob- 
ably a votive  offering,  may  be  dated  to 
the  seventeenth/eighteenth  century.  JPA 

Gold  Wedding  Ring, 

6th  century. 

(top)  D of  bezel:  1. 1 cm;  D of  hoop:  2. 0 cm. 

Constantinople!?).  Paul  and  Alexandra 

Canellopoulos  Museum  [Inv.  no.  Jt  78]. 

The  ring  consists  of  a plain  hoop  with  a 
slightly  convex  spine  to  which  is  attached 
a tall  calyx  formed  by  six  lanceolate  petals 
ending  in  six  small  solid  balls.  The  petals 
support  a discoid  bezel  on  which  is  pre- 
served an  engraved  wedding  scene.  Christ 
is  depicted  at  the  centre,  standing,  wear- 
ing a long  chiton,  with  a halo,  and  hold- 
ing the  right  hands  of  the  couple.  To 
Christ’s  right  is  shown  the  groom,  who 
wears  a long  garment  fastened  by  a fibula 
at  the  shoulder.  To  Christ’s  left  is  the 
bride,  standing  and  wearing  a full-length 
dress,  and  holding  an  indeterminate 
object  in  her  left  hand.  All  three  figures 


arc  depicted  frontally  and  stand  on  a 
continuous  line  indicating  the  ground. 
The  drapery  of  the  garments  is  rendered 
by  groups  of  incised  horizontal  and  ver- 
tical lines.  The  facial  details  and  the 
extremities  of  the  figures  are  summarily 
indicated  by  simple  impressed  dots.  Fine 
engraved  lines  are  also  used  for  the  details 
of  the  coiffures.  The  scene  is  framed  sym- 
metrically by  the  small  gold  balls  that 
emphasize  the  ends  of  the  petals. 

The  subject  of  the  scene  is  com- 
monly found  on  wedding  rings.  Its  roots 
go  back  to  Roman  wedding  iconography 
and  it  follows  the  numismatic  models  of 
the  period,  which  frequently  depict  impe- 
rial weddings.  The  figure  of  Jesus  Christ 
at  the  centre  symbolizes  concord,  the 
peace  of  God,  and  harmony  between  the 
couple  after  they  are  united  in  marriage. 
Similar  rings  are  to  be  found  in  various 
museums  and  private  collections.  This 
ring  resembles  two  rings  in  the  Dumb- 
arton Oaks  Collection  which  are  attrib- 
uted to  Constantinopoiitan  workshops. 
The  complex  bezel  with  its  six-petal 
rosette  adds  a certain  luxury  to  this  ring. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  during  the 
early  years  of  Christianity,  the  prelates 
and  Church  Fathers  urged  Christians  to 
shun  the  opulence  of  large  numbers  of 
precious  ornaments  and  follow  an  aus- 
tere, virtuous  life.  Wedding  rings,  which 
were  exchanged  between  the  bride  and 
groom  in  the  presence  of  the  priest  dur- 
ing the  wedding  ceremony,  were  among 
the  few  items  of  jewellery  that  faithful 
pious  Christians  were  permitted.  This 
gold  wedding  ring,  with  its  meticulous 
workmanship,  is  dated  to  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. NPS 


Sakkos  of  Patriarch 
of  Antioch  Sylvester,  1736. 

(not  shown)  Stilt  woven  and  Hitched  on  fold- 
embroidered  fabric.  I20.0x  108.0cm.  Greece. 

Benalei  Museum  (Inu  no.  33708], 

Omophorion  of  Patriarch 
of  Antioch  Sylvester,  1736. 

(not  shown)  Woven  silk  with  goUl-rmbrouinrd 
appliquts.  155.0 x 30.0  cm.  Greece.  Henukt 
Museum  [Inv.  no.  33710). 

Each  Orthodox  liturgical  garment  is 
assigned  to  a particular  office  and  has  its 
own  particular  symbolic  meaning.  An 
examination  of  the  prayers  said  by  the 
clergy  when  they  vest  speaks  of  this  world 
of  meaning.  The  sakkos,  omophorion,  epi- 
trachelion,  and  mitre  arc  all  worn  by  bish- 
ops. Sakkos  (tunic)  was  a symbol  of 
asceticism  or  penitence.  The  Sakko- 
phoroi  referred  to  “those  wearing  sack- 
cloth.” As  early  as  the  fifth  century  the 
omophorion,  a long  scarf,  was  to  be  made 
of  wool,  not  linen,  since  it  represented 
fleece  of  the  lost  sheep  that  Christ  the 
Good  Shepherd  raised  on  his  shoulders 
to  carry  back  home.  The  bishop  is  the 
shepherd  of  his  flock.  The  epitrachelion 
is  also  worn  by  priests  and  represents  the 
cloth  on  Christ’s  neck  by  which  he  was 
dragged  to  his  Passion.  The  mitre  is 
widely  known  in  the  ancient  Roman, 
Byzantine,  and  Turkish  world.  In  the 
Church  it  was  identified  with  the  head- 
covering  of  a high  priest  in  the  Temple 
in  Jerusalem  and  so  comes  to  be  used  as 
episcopal  headgear  and  as  the  veil  of  the 
patriarch.  DJG 


The  Cosmic 
Christ  and 
Modern 
Thought 

The  religious  concept  of 
creation  flows  from  a sense 
of  wonder  . . . The  scientific 
concept  of  creation  encom- 
passes no  less  a sense  of 
wonder;  we  are  awed  by 
the  ultimate  simplicity  and 
power  of  the  creativity 
in  physical  nature.../ 

l/fOtge  Smoot,  \l  nutlet  in  lime 

A Christian  Orthodox  archbishop 
asked  Stephen  Hawking  if  there 
was  any  reasonable  theory  about 
non-barionic  dark  matter,  which  may 
be  a way  of  explaining  some  of  the 
tensions  in  the  cosmos  that  seem  to 
hold  the  universe  together.  Hawking 
responded,  “You  arc  an  Eastern 
Orthodox  monk  so  you  must  know 
the  meaning  of  mystery."  For  the 
Christian  East,  this  mystery  at  the 
centre  of  the  cosmos  is  palpable  and 
a source  of  wonder  and  comfort. 

Sidereal  Time,  1998-1999. 

Donald  J.  Ported*.  1 955-. 

(below)  Gouache,  acrylic  mediums,  lulerfrrrn,  t 
pigment,  bronze  leaf,  platter,  burnnh  dap 
charcoal  ash  over  joa  paper,  and  Bible  pages  on 
paper.  38.3  x 1 12.0  cm,  United  Statin  of 
America.  Collection  Donald  J.  Ponyehe 

During  a visit  to  Padua  in  1989, 
Brethrcn-iurncd-lipiscopalun  Donald  J. 
Forsythe  was  more  awed  by  the  vault  of 
stars  in  a blue  field  in  the  Arena  Chapd 
than  by  Giotto’s  fresco  cycle.  (This  vault, 
incidentally,  collapsed  during  the  199? 
earthquake.)  "Sidereal"  refers  to  the  fixed 
locations  of  constellations,  but  represents 
the  cosmic  and  orderly  existence  of  God. 
a verity  in  which  Forsythe  believes,  but 
also  explores  relentlessly  in  Sidereal  Tune. 
The  five  panels  quote  a Mcnnonitc  star 
quilt,  the  imperfection  of  stars  seen 
through  an  unfocused  lens,  the  artistic 
imprint  of  stars  rendered  in  a Matisse-like 
style,  a scientific  and  pixclatcd  image  of 
stars  captured  by  the  Hubble  Telescope, 
and  stars  as  one  might  see  them,  unaided, 
in  the  night.  KM 
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"Qreat  art  thou,  O Lord,  and  greatly  to  be  praised. 
. . . Thou  hast  made  us  for  thyself,  and  restless 
is  our  heart  until  it  comes  to  rest  in  thee." 

Saint  Augustine,  Confessions 


Christian  thinkers  realized  the  universality 
and  uniqueness  of  Jesus’  humanity  contained 
fundamental  insights  which  struck  at  the 
very  core  of  the  human  experience  of  evil 
and  suffering.  They  uncovered  the  curious 
paradox  that  in  order  to  redeem  human 
nature,  God  had  to  suffer  and  die  at  the 
hands  of  human  beings. 


It  is  significant  to  note  that  Jesus’  most  common 
name  for  himself  in  the  Gospel  is  not  the  “Son  of 
God”  or  the  “Messiah,”  but  rather  the  “Son  of  Man.” 
The  choice  of  title  is  interesting.  Jesus’  followers  see  in 
their  master  the  disclosure  of  divinity  just  as  they  saw 
in  his  life  and  teaching  the  unveiling  and  recovery  of 
human  nature  and  what  it  means  to  live  a deeply 
human  life.  After  all,  there  was  little  about  the  basic 
facts  of  Jesus’  life  which  suggested  the  magnificence 
traditionally  attributed  to  divinity.  He  had  been  born 
to  humble  parents,  had  lived  in  a rural  backwater  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  had  experienced  personally 
and  deeply  the  struggles  of  the  human  world  — the 
hypocrisy  of  religious  authorities,  the  faithlessness  of 
friends,  the  savagery  of  Imperial  government.  Jesus’ 
life  and  teaching  m T at  the  very  core  of  what  it 
means  t<  > be  1 m ; 1 1 ; n a fragile  and  troubled  world,  a 

l (The  Fall  as  the  Bible  so 
i communion.  The  Fall 


is  about  indifference  to  a bloodied  traveller  at  the 
side  of  the  road,  about  condemnation  of  those  whose 
transgressions,  while  perhaps  different  in  degree,  are 
no  different  in  kind  from  our  own,  and,  above  all  else, 
about  an  inability  to  respond,  compassionately,  to 
those  around  you.  Jesus  had  taught  about  and  lived  in 
the  midst  of  the  human  struggle.  His  path  through 
this  “vale  of  tears”  ended  in  a brutal  death  which  has 
become  a ponderous  spiritual  riddle.  How  does  one 
comprehend  that  he  who  came  to  redeem  and  restore 
human  beings  to  the  life  of  communing  love  died  at 
the  hands  of  the  very  ones  he  came  to  heal?  How  did 
Jesus’  life  and  Gospel  teach  the  women  and  men  of 
the  world  about  compassion,  self-sacrifice,  and  the 
essence  of  being  human,  not  only  in  his  lively  ex- 
changes and  wondrous  acts  but  also  as  the  subject  of 
the  most  bloodthirsty  and  bestial  of  human  impulses? 
As  we  reflect  upon  these  questions  near  a century 
which  has  witnessed  Stalin’s  purges,  Hider’s  hatred, 
Mao’s  atrocities,  ravaging  of  many  cultures  by  expo- 
nents of  both  communism  and  capitalism,  dropping 
of  the  atomic  bombs,  and  war  and  famine  in  Africa, 
we  are  forced  to  grapple  with  what  it  means  to  be 
human  in  our  world.  The  message  of  Jesus  called  the 
men  and  women  of  his  day  to  recognize  their  deepest 
nature  in  a life  of  compassion  expressed,  not  simply 
to  one’s  friends  and  neighbours,  but  also  to  one’s 
enemies  and  the  stranger.  For  Jesus  they  were  all 
Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  same  loving  Father. 
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ord,  venerated  up  to  1 933,  when  it  was 
declared  inauthentic.  The  authenticity  of 
the  Turin  Shroud  has  also  been  discussed. 
There  has  been  scientific  debate  since  the 
photography  which  made  the  face  appear 
like  a film  negative  (1898)  and  the  more 
recent  Carbon- 14  tests  which  ascribed  a 
medieval  origin  to  it.  DD 

Christ  kneeling  on  the  Cross, 

LATE  16TH-EARLY  I7TH  CENTURY. 

(not  shown)  Italian  School(l).  Oil  on  canvas. 

175.0 x 110.0  cm.  Music  d'art  et  d’histoire 
Remain  Rolland  flnv.  CP.  163]. 

The  painting  describes  a dialogue 
between  Christ  and  God.  Though  the 
setting  has  not  been  established,  it  could 
be  placed  in  the  Gethsemane  garden 
where  Christ  implored  his  father.  Paint- 
ings with  Christ  kneeling  on  a cross  lying 
on  the  floor  are  rare.  One  is  preserved  in 
Belgium  (Leuven,  Stedelijk  Museum 
Vanderkelen-Mertens)  where  Christ  sup- 
plicates his  father  as  the  two  Gospels 
described  him,  claiming  before  death 
“My  Lord,  my  Lord,  why  did  you  aban- 
don me?”  (Matthew  26:46;  Mark  1 5:34), 
and  similar  to  the  tradition  of  one  of  the 
Psalms.  Christ  is  depicted  with  some 
large  wounds  and  the  sentence  “Dilexit 
et  tradidit  semetipssum  et  prome.”  This 
original  theme  is  reminiscent  of  another 
one,  which  has  the  Christ  Child  resting 
on  the  cross,  as  an  indication  of  the  dual- 
ity of  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  fully 
human  and  fully  divine.  All  in  the  setting 
is  organized  around  Christ’s  body  and 
completely  secondary  to  him.  Some 
actors,  like  the  soldiers  in  the  back- 
ground, and  the  building  under  Christs 
body  shown  as  a symbol  of  the  Christ- 
ian Church,  are  painted  as  anecdotal 
details.  God  appears  so  small  from  the 
clouds.  The  Instruments  of  the  Passion 
stand  in  the  foreground  as  testimony  to 
Christs  suffering.  The  iconography, 
inspired  by  the  Catholic  Reformation’s 
emphasis  on  redempdon  through  Christ, 
could  come  from  the  Jesuit  circle.  Christ 
kneeling  on  the  cross  gives  his  sacrifice 
to  his  Father  following  the  Gospel  of 
Luke,  “Father  I leave  my  spirit  to  your 


How  the  Shroud  of  Besangon,  which 
appeared  in  1523  in  Saint  Etienne 
Cathedral  and  was  destroyed  during  the 
French  Revolution,  became  a relic  is  an 
unknown  liturgical  mystery.  Considered 
to  be  the  cloth  on  which  Christ  was  laid 
in  the  tomb  leaving  the  miraculous 
imprint  of  his  dead  body,  it  was  the  local 
version  of  the  well-known  Shroud  of 
Turin,  with  the  two  imprints  of  the  body 
of  the  suffering  Christ.  Exhibited  twice 
a year,  on  Easter  and  the  Sunday  of  the 
Ascension  in  a very  quick  presentauon  to 
“let  the  devotion  flood  the  memory  of 
assistants,”  the  priest  and  the  two  deacons 
held  it  horizontally  facing  three  direc- 
tions because  “there  were  only  three 
directions,  the  Church  closing  the 
fourth.” 

This  kind  of  presentation  was 
unfailingly  used  for  the  showing  of  the 
Holy  Shroud  of  Besangon.  This  engrav- 
ing stands  in  for  the  Shroud  as  an  effigy, 
and  shows  the  five  witnesses  during  the 
burying  of  Christ,  in  an  arrangement 
similar  to  the  tradiuonal  Entombment. 
Nicodemus  the  Pharisee,  clothed  with 
eastern  attire,  and  Joseph  of  Arimath- 
aea,  the  rich  man,  hold  up  the  shroud  in 
veneration.  The  Virgin  crowned  with  a 
halo,  her  head  slightly  tilted  and  hands 
crossed  on  her  chest,  is  meditating  on 
the  body  of  her  son.  She  is  surrounded 
by  Mary  Magdalene,  the  Aposde  John 
and  two  holy  women.  The  alleged  con- 
tact with  Christ  made  the  Shroud  the 
most  famous  relic.  That  is  why  the  Clare 
nuns  complained  in  1 529  and  carried  it 
in  through  the  iron  gate  of  the 
monastery,  and  again  for  the  canoniza- 
tion of  the  Carmelites’  founder,  Teresa  of 
Avila,  in  1622. 

The  marks  of  Christ’s  body  and  his 
wounds  on  the  side  and  feet  are  under- 
lined by  some  red  colour,  to  evoke  med- 
itation on  the  Passion.  A few  other 
shrouds  are  known,  like  the  one  at 
Cadouin,  in  the  French  province  of  Perig- 


True  Effigy  of  the  Holy 
Shroud  of  Besangon,  1634. 

(above)  Jean  de  Loysi.  Engraving  on  silk.  30.0 x 
43.3  cm.  France.  Music  dart  sacrl,  Dijon,  France. 


hands”  (Luke  23:46).  Alain  Tapi<f  and 
Flemish  author  Brcjon  dc  Lavcrgnec  have 
attributed  this  work  to  the  Italian  School, 
but  1 wonder  if  the  painting,  given  the 
subject  and  execution,  could  perhaps  be 
from  the  Spanish  School.  DD 


Saint  Joseph  and  the  Christ 
Child,  1912-1968. 

(below)  Studio  of  Roger  l\em>s  Hosier  mould, 
polychrome pointing  33.0 * 12. 5 x 9.0cm. 

Canada  Music  de  to  civilisation 

/Cl 987-06537], 

Plaster  statues  were  enormously  popular 
during  the  mid-nineteenth  century.  Ital- 
ian artisans  were  the  first  to  establish  this 
technology  in  their  country.  The  plaster 
artisans  then  set  up  their  studios  in  rhe 
larger  cities  within  Quebec.  Among  the 
families  were  Cadi.  IVtrucci,  ( iatcili,  Bac- 
ccrnini,  Cerusi,  and  Bernard).  These 
Montreal  studios  were  functioning  until 
1 960  when  a form  of  iconoclasm  and 
Vatican  II  brought  an  end  to  the  popu- 
larity of  these  plaster  statues.  Such  stu- 
dios were  also  found  in  other  cities  widtin 
the  province. 

This  staruc  was  manufactured  in 
Quebec  City  in  the  studio  of  Roger 
Provost.  This  studio  was  established 
around  1 9 1 2 in  the  Limoilour  quarter  of 
Quebec  by  Alyrc  Provost  (1880-1937), 
the  grandfather  of  Roger  Provost.  After 
a short  sojourn  in  the  United  States,  the 
founder  spent  five  years  being  educated 
in  France.  Upon  his  return,  he  conveyed 
his  knowledge  to  his  two  brothers  and 
opened  a boutique  in  Quebec.  After  the 
death  of  Alyrc,  Adelard  took  control  of 
the  enterprise  and  taught  his  techniques 
to  his  son  Roger.  The  studio  of  Adelard 
Provost  closed  its  doors  in  1968.  For 
nearly  fifty  years,  the  Provost  studio 
sought  to  imitate  other  studios  by  man- 
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ufacturing  and  distributing  statues  and 
other  decorative  liturgical  elements.  The 
important  collection  of  217  statues  and 
reliefs  from  the  Prevost  studio  was 
deposited  at  the  Musee  de  la  civilisation 
in  1987.  It  includes  the  objects  as  well  as 
a scientific  inventory  accompanied  by 
files,  photographs,  and  films. 

This  representation  of  Saint  Joseph 
and  the  Christ  Child  is  rather  recent.  It 
was  displayed  in  homes  and  sanctuaries, 
more  particularly  in  the  Saint  Joseph 
Oratory  in  Montreal.  The  reason  for  the 
size  of  Saint  Joseph  in  this  statue  is  to  give 
the  semblance  of  protecting  and  pre- 
senting the  Christ  Child.  The  latter  is 
holding  in  his  hand  symbols  of  the 
redemption,  a small  cross  and  a crown  of 
thorns.  The  popular  devotion  to  Saint 
Joseph  was  traditionally  rather  conspic- 
uous. He  was  consecrated  in  the  month 
of  March.  In  certain  households  they 
reunite  with  family  and  recite  litany  and 
the  joy  of  Saint  Joseph.  The  prayers  were 
imprinted  on  the  back  of  small  devo- 
tional images.  The  statue  of  Saint  Joseph 
and  the  Christ  Child  is  a sign  of  the  pres- 
ence of  sacred  art  in  the  popular  milieu 
in  an  epoch  in  which  Catholicism  pro- 
foundly influenced  the  daily  lives  of  the 
majority  of  Quebecois.  ML 

Virgin  Mary  and 
the  Infant  Jesus,  each  bearing 
a Sacred  Heart,  circa  1900. 

(not  shown)  Oil  on  canvas.  93.0 x 74.0 x 4.5  cm 
(framed).  Canada.  Musee  de  la  civilisation 
[S1991-00151J. 

The  Latin  inscription  Beato  mundo  corde 
quonian  ipsi  deum  videhunt  inscribed  on 
this  canvas  provides  text  drawn  from  the 
Gospel  according  to  Saint  Matthew,  5:8. 
This  first  part  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  may  be  translated  as  “Happy  are 
those  who  are  pure  of  heart  for  they  will 
see  God.”  The  quotation  on  this  canvas 
includes  one  mistake,  since  it  should  read 
Beati  rather  than  Beato.  It  was  drawn 
from  an  ancient  model  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, translated  from  the  Vulgate  to 
French  with  explanatory  notes,  morals, 
and  dogma  to  facilitate  education  by  His 
Grace  Charles-Frangois  Baillargeon,  the 
administrator  of  the  Archdiocese  of 


Quebec,  Quebec,  in  1856. 

This  anonymous  canvas  of  the  Vir- 
gin and  Child  each  bearing  a Sacred 
Heart  refers  to  the  idea  that  each  Chris- 
tian is  bound  to  try  to  have  a heart  as 
pure  as  that  ofMary  and  Jesus.  The  pop- 
ular devotion  to  the  Virgin  and  the  infant 
Jesus  was  very  widespread  in  Quebecois 
homes.  The  text  is  extracted  from  the 
Beatitudes  that  served  over  the  decades 
as  a Leitmotiv , as  a line  of  conduct  that 
became  the  attitude  Christians  adopted 
in  their  daily  lives.  This  canvas  makes 
up  part  of  the  collection  from  the  Sem- 
inary of  Quebec,  which  probably  served 
as  a decoration  in  the  chapel  or  in  class- 
rooms. It  was  to  stimulate  piety  and 
devotion  for  the  priests  and  students  of 
the  seminary.  HD 

Room  in  the 
Charity  Hospital,  1829. 

(not  shown)  Oil  on  canvas.  44.0  x 54.0  cm. 

France.  Musee  de  Fourvi'ere  [Inv  16], 

The  chapel  of  Fourviere  in  Lyon  was 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  and  to  Thomas 
of  Canterbury  (patron  saint  from  1 192) 
although  he  was  never  depicted  in  any  ex- 
voto.  As  an  homage  by  the  people  who 
wished  to  be  represented  as  donors,  ex- 
votos  were  useful  to  give  thanks,  to  ask 
a favour,  or  to  fulfil  a vow.  In  1805 
Fourviere  became  a sanctuary  once  again 
and  the  tradition  of  giving  gifts  resumed. 
Most  of  the  slabs,  metal  hearts  with 
engraved  prayers,  and  paintings  covering 
the  walls  of  the  basilica  were  deposited 
between  1820  and  1829.  The  building 
of  a new  church,  with  the  requirement 
to  offer  only  slabs,  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  artisans  have  decreased  the  pres- 
entation of  paintings.  Ex-votos  speak 
about  the  relationship  between  people 
and  God  and  they  had  to  be  easily  under- 
stood. Particularly  in  the  first  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  these  works  were 
composed  of  two  parts,  the  celestial  and 
the  earthly,  with  the  latter  usually  show- 
ing people  praying. 

This  ex-voto  painted  in  1829 
depicts  a room  in  the  Charity  Hospital 
with  an  uncommon  scene  of  a priest  in 
two  situations.  He  is  in  bed,  raising  his 
hand  towards  the  sky  while  a nursing 


nun  gives  him  something  to  drink.  The 
second  priest,  on  the  right  in  the  paint- 
ing, is  kneeling  before  the  statue  of  the 
Virgin  and  the  Child  Jesus.  He  is  recog- 
nizable as  a priest  thanks  to  the  liturgi- 
cal objects  in  front  of  him.  This  ex-voto 
represents  the  prayer  for  a cure  and 
thanks  for  being  cured  at  the  same  time. 
Through  the  open  window  the  Chapel 
of  Fourviere  is  shown,  as  well  as  the  dome 
of  the  Hotel-Dieu.  Thus  this  would  have 
been  a comforting  ex-voto  with  the  imag- 
inary space  outside  the  closed  room  prob- 
ably connected  with  the  daily  activities 
of  the  priest.  DD 

Augustine’s  Path 
of  Healing 

"Qod  loves  us,  such  as  we 
shall  be,  not  such  as  we  are." 

Saint  Augustine,  On  the  Trinity 

While  Saint  Augustine  focused  upon 
the  corruption  of  the  human  psyche 
after  The  Fall,  he  was  also  sensitive  to 
the  glory  and  sacrality  of  human  exis- 
tence. Original  Sin  obscured  the  real- 
ity of  being  created  in  God’s  image, 
but  the  human  mind  was  still  im- 
printed with  “traces  of  divinity.”  As 
the  link  between  God  and  Creation, 
Jesus  was  the  model  of  what  human 
nature  had  once  been  and  should 
strive  to  become  again. 

Resurrection:  Rejoicing,  1946. 

(below)  Sir  Stanley  Spencer,  1891-1959.  Oil 
on  canvas.  76.2 x 153.7 cm.  England. 
Beaverhrook  Art  Gallery  [1959.209]. 

This  painting  was  given  to  the  Beaver- 
brook  by  the  Second  Beaverbrook  Foun- 
dation in  1959.  Spencer  trained  at  the 
Maidenhead  Technical  Institute  and  the 
Slade  School  beginning  in  1908.  He 
began  to  paint  religious  subjects  early, 
choosing  to  depict  them  in  his  home  vil- 
lage of  Cookham.  Unlike  some  other 
artists,  he  felt  no  need  to  search  for  the 
historical  Jesus  in  Palestine.  John  Rothen- 


stein  points  out  that  “Indeed  it  is  one  of 
the  most  pronounced  features  of  Stanley 
Spencers  mind  that  past  and  present, 
the  living  and  the  dead,  good  and  evil  all 
exist  together  in  a vast  undifferentiated 
flux.  . . . My  wife  recalls  Stanley  Spencers 
delight  at  hearing  a lady  of  Cookham 
call  over  the  fence  to  her  neighbour,  ‘I’m 
just  going  across  to  the  churchyard  to 
give  mother  a clip  round.’  He,  who  has 
always  remained  very  much  of  a village 
boy,  shares  this  sense  of  the  nearness  of 
the  dead,  and  it  is  apparent  in  all  his  Res- 
urrections” (Modem  English  Painters:  Sick- 
ert to  Moore,  London:  Readers  Union, 
Eyre  & Spottiswoode,  1957,  pp.  410- 
411).  Rothenstein  goes  on  to  explore 
“the  lovely  holy  feeling”  that  Spencer 
associated  with  the  past  and  links  it  with 
the  village  churchyard,  “the  holy  suburb 
of  Heaven”  (p.  413)  where  Spencer  and 
his  brothers  played  and  he  made  his  first 
drawings.  Spencer  was  one  of  the  few 
British  artists  to  work  on  official  com- 
missions in  both  wars  and  was  knighted 

in  1959. 

World  War  I deepened  his  affinity 
for  religious  subjects.  He  served  in  the 
Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  and  appears 
to  have  had  a kind  of  spiritual  awaken- 
ing when  serving  in  Macedonia,  an  expe- 
rience associated  with  a particular  valley 
in  the  hills.  On  his  return,  he  conceived 
of  a great  work  for  a memorial  chapel, 
which  was  subsequendy  commissioned 
by  private  donors  and  built.  The  Burgh- 
clere  Memorial  Chapel,  Berkshire,  fea- 
tured behind  the  altar  the  Resurrection, 
soldiers  awakening  from  the  dead  in  the 
Macedonian  hills,  lunettes  of  Kit  Inspec- 
tion and  Drawing  Water,  then  an  oblong 
panel  with  Tea  in  Hospital.  Fiona  Mac- 
Carthy  notes  that  violence  is  understated 
in  Spencer’s  depiction  of  war:  “The 
unlikeliness,  and  bitterness,  arises  from 
the  context.  These  are  people,  and 
actions,  wrenched  out  of  domesticity 
into  a world  of  inhuman  confrontations, 
in  a trans-European  war  more  mecha- 
nistic and  brutally  destructive  than  any 
war  before”  ( Stanley  Spencer:  An  English 
Vision,  New  Haven:  Yale  University 
Press,  1997,  p.  30).  While  fully  capable 
of  doing  realistic  portraits,  for  example 
the  almost  cruel  ones  of  himself  and  his 
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wife,  in  his  religious  works  he  chose  to 
represent  human  beings  as  in  a kind  of 
fun-house  mirror:  fat,  thin,  just  a bit 
larger  than  life.  There  is  also  an  intense 
vivacity  and  life  in  the  works,  reminiscent 
of  Baroque  art.  Resurrection:  Rejoicing 
returns  to  the  graveyard,  a place  central 
to  both  his  creativity  and  belief,  to  depict 
the  generations  dancing  round  and 
rejoicing  not  at  the  rebirth  of  Christ  but 
rather  at  their  own.  AAD 

Immaculate 
Mary  and  the 
Recovery  of  the 
Full  Life 

Today  the  great  mystery 
which  has  been  announced 
from  eternity  . . . appears  in 
the  arms  of  Anne,  Mary,  the 
Maiden  of  Qod  is  prepared 
to  be  a dwelling  of  the  King 
of  Eternity  who  will  renew 
our  human  nature." 

Vespers  for  the  Maternity  of  Anne 

A sensitive  appreciation  for  Jesus’  hu- 
manity requires  an  understanding  of 
the  Yirgin  Mary  and  the  Immaculate 
Concepuon.  For  many  Christian 
theologians,  Mary  was  the  “Second 
Eve,”  the  impeccably  pure  woman 
who  gave  birth  to  the  Messiah  and 
thus  erased  the  stain  of  Original  Sin 
from  the  human  psyche.  For  others, 
Mary  was  the  mystical  bridge  be- 
tween barrenness  and  abundance,  be- 
tween those  who  live  without  God 
and  those  who  have  discovered  the 
fullness  of  life  through  Christ. 

Meeting  at  the  Golden  Gates 
of  Jerusalem,  1996. 

(right)  Heiko  Schlieper,  1931-.  Icon. 

35.0x45.7  cm.  Canada. 

Collection  Heiko  Schlieper. 

The  ancient  Church  began  celebrating 
the  feast  of  the  Maternity  of  Anne,  the 
mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  on  9 Decem- 
ber. The  earliest  references  to  this  feast 
date  from  the  fourth  century  and  there 
are  accounts  and  reflections  on  its  spir- 
itual meaning  in  many  Christian  writers 
in  both  the  East  and  the  West  from  that 
ume  on.  The  embrace  of  Mary’s  mother, 
Anne,  and  father,  Joachim,  at  the  Golden 
Gates  of  Jerusalem  speaks  of  God’s  gift 
of  life  even  where  there  appears  to  be 
only  barrenness.  In  Luke  2:36,  we  read 
of  Anne  the  prophetess  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher.  While  this  Anne  has  often  been 
confused  with  others  in  the  scripture,  it 


is  the  apocryphal  book  the  frorevan- 
gelium  which  is  the  source  for  the  mirac- 
ulous story  of  the  birth  of  the  Virgin  to 
a barren  couple. 

In  the  Christian  East  this  icon 
became  the  marriage  icon  and  has  been 
understood  as  a reminder  of  God’s  gift  of 
life,  born  out  of  what  may  appear  to  be 
barren,  as  a reminder  to  be  faithful  and 
nurture  hope  despite  the  struggles  and 
seeming  emptiness  of  life.  In  the  West 
this  story,  along  with  other  theological 
considerations,  developed  into  the 
dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of 
Mary  promulgated  in  1854.  It  celebrates 
the  conception  of  the  Holy  Virgin 
through  the  union  of  her  parents, 
Joachim  and  Anne.  Mary  was  chosen 
from  all  eternity  to  be  the  Mother  of  the 
Incarnate  Word,  was  created  full  of  grace 
and  free  from  sin.  When  it  promulgated 
the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion the  Papal  Bull  hteffabilis  Detts  argued 
that  the  redemptive  grace  of  the  creator 
is  at  work  from  the  very  foundations  of 
the  world  and  that  the  Virgin  Mary  is  a 
special  case  in  the  order  of  Creation.  This 
dogma  is  part  of  a stream  of  teachings  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  tradition  which  dif- 
fer markedly  from  Orthodoxy.  The 
Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  Original 
Sin  required  some  solution  to  the  notion 
of  the  Virgin  Mary’s  freedom  from  the 
stain  of  the  inherited  sin  of  Adam,  given 
the  implications  of  this  idea  for  the  con- 
ception of  all  human  beings,  including 
the  Virgin.  The  Orthodox  tradition,  on 
the  other  hand,  never  turned  The  Fall 
into  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  and  so 
never  had  the  need  to  resolve  the  hered- 
itary nature  of  sin.  Orthodoxy  grounded 
its  doctrine  of  the  human  nature  in  the 
biblical  idea  that  all  human  beings  are 
created  in  “the  image  and  likeness  of 
God”  and  that  the  fall  from  grace 
described  in  Genesis  did  not  transform 
nature.  Despite  their  theological  differ- 


ences, both  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the 
Orthodox  traditions  treasure  the  story 
of  Joachim  and  Anne,  the  marvel  of  their 
tenderness  for  each  other,  and  the  capac- 
ity for  presence  in  their  daughter  Mary, 
the  mother  of  Jesus.  DJG 


Sacred  Heart  of  Mary. 

LATE  I9TH  CENTURY. 

(above)  Lithograph.  63.0  x 54.0  cm.  The 
Provincial  Museum  of  Alberta.  Missionary 
Oblate  Collection  (H96.3l.l06). 

This  lithograph  was  taken  from  the  per- 
sonal collection  of  Brother  Anthony 
Kowalcyzk  of  the  Oblatcs  of  Mary 
Immaculate.  Devotion  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Mary  is  a special  form  of  devo- 
tion to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Those  who 
venerate  this  image  meditate  upon  the 
heart  of  Mary  and,  more  importantly, 
the  spiritual  qualities  she  embodied: 
purity,  maternal  tenderness,  and  com- 
passion for  Jesus,  and  an  all-encompass- 
ing motherly  love  for  all  those  who  arc 
suffering  and  broken  in  the  world. 
Unlike  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus,  which  is  focused  on  God's  ulti- 
mate love  for  humanity,  this  form  of 
Marian  veneration  seeks  to  cultivate  a 
profoundly  internalized  love  for  Jesus 
and  for  God.  In  this  sense,  veneration  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  Man'  involves  a sort 
of  spiritual  cleansing,  a purification  of  the 
soul,  so  that  one  may  become  filled  with 
the  love  of  God  and  give  birth  to  divine 
love  in  the  world.  Many  Christian 
thinkers  have  believed  that  Mary  had 
become  pregnant  with  the  holiness  and 
virtue  of  Christ  even  before  she  actually 
conceived  him  in  her  womb.  While  rep- 
resentations of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary 
can  differ  (many  use  the  image  of  a heart 
pierced  by  a sword),  devotion  to  this 
image  and  idea  is  consistently  focused 
on  the  purity  of  heart,  wisdom,  inner 
sanctity,  and  love  of  the  Virgin  for  God, 
Jesus,  and  the  broken-hearted  women, 
men,  and  children  of  the  world.  MW 
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Jesus,  the 
True  Image 

"He  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  Qod." 

Colossians  1:15 


The  view  of  Jesus  as  the  True  Image  emerged 
in  the  debates  on  Christian  iconography  in 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries.  In  the  image 
of  Christ,  human  nature  saw  itself  reflected 
and  came  to  be  understood  as  an  icon 
of  God,  just  as  Christ  was  an  icon  of 
human  nature. 

Is  it  possible  for  the  human  mind  to  fathom  the 
divine  or  the  human  hand  to  draw  the  image  of 
God?  In  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  these  ques- 
tions absorbed  Christian  thinkers  engaged  in  consid- 
ering how  - or  even  if  - one  should  represent  Christ 
in  art.  The  Second  Commandment  was  a clear  pro- 
hibition against  any  “graven  images”  of  God.  Jews 
and  Muslims  have  long  abided  by  this  command- 
ment and  have  avoided  depictions  of  the  divine. 
Christians,  however,  were  faced  with  a problem  par- 
ticular to  their  faith:  the  divine  was  incarnate  in  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  He  was  suckled  as  a child  by  his  mother, 
walked  the  pathways  of  Galilee,  sat  at  table  with 
friends,  taught  those  who  cared  to  listen,  and  healed 
the  suffering.  God  had  become  flesh.  God  had  suf- 
fered and  died  on  the  cross.  The  footprints  of  the  di- 
vine were  part  of  the  human  world  of  daily  life.  This 
I revelation  brought  fresh  meaning  to  the  ancient  bib- 
hat  women  and  men  were  created  “in 
>f  ( iod.”  Just  as  the  Creation 
ten  and  women  as  the 


“image  of  God,”  the  New  Testament  story  spoke  of 
Jesus  as  the  Second  Adam.  Jesus  was  the  restoration 
of  human  nature  and  a revelation,  an  unveiling,  of 
human  nature  healed  of  self-estrangement.  Christ, 
as  the  ancient  Creeds  and  the  prayer  of  the  Church 
proclaim,  was  fully  God  and  fully  human.  Through 
his  life  and  Gospel,  Jesus  was  a radiant  example  of 
how  women  and  men,  when  fully  themselves,  were 
the  image  of  God.  By  representing  Christ  in  art, 
Christians  engaged  in  consideration  not  only  of  the 
meaning  of  the  divine,  but,  perhaps  more  importantly, 
of  the  meaning  of  the  human.  While  the  supporters 
of  icons  ultimately  won  out  in  the  debates  of  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  the  embers  of  the  conflict 
continued  to  smoulder  until  the  sixteenth  century 
when,  with  the  onset  of  the  Reformation,  they  once 
again  burst  into  flames.  There  has  been  no  lack  of 
controversy  over  “scandalous”  representations  of  the 
sacred,  both  the  divine  and  the  demonic,  in  our  time 
as  well.  The  recent  furor  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum  of 
Art,  the  fatwa  against  Salman  Rushdie,  and  the  abid- 
ing concerns  over  representations  of  the  Holocaust, 
to  name  just  a few,  provide  ample  evidence  of  the 
ponderous  issues  involved  in  giving  expression 
to  the  ineffable. 
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Jesus,  the  True  Image 


Face  of  Christ  on  the  Sudary, 
1649. 

(previous  page)  Claude  Mellan,  1598-1688. 

Engraving.  42.6x31.8  cm.  France. 

The  Fine  Arts  Museums  of  San  Francisco , 
Gift  of  Dr  Herbert  M.  Evans  [A032864], 

When  the  French  engraver  and  painter 
Claude  Mellan  presented  this  amazing 
engraving  made  with  only  one  single  line 
in  1649,  people  were  astonished.  The 
earliest  biographer  of  the  artist,  Pierre- 
Jean  Mariette  (1694-1774),  wrote  of  the 
seductive  power  of  the  print  in  a notice 
of  Mellan’s  life  which  appeared  in  Cat- 
alogue raisonnede  I’oeuvre  de  Claude  Mel- 
lan dAbbeville  ( 1 856).  Mariette  described 
how  “Mellan  had  first  placed  the  point 
of  his  burin  at  the  centre  of  the  copper 
plate  ...  he  engraved  a single  slightly 
undulating  spiralling  line;  he  feeds  and 
forufies  the  line,  he  reduces  and  weakens 
the  line  as  the  meeting  with  the  shadows, 
the  mid  colours  and  the  brightness 
require  ....”  This  technique  of  using  a 
specific  cutting  tool  became  the  special- 
ity of  the  artist  who  used  it  for  many 
works,  but  which  reaches,  without  doubt, 
its  highest  expression  in  this  engraving 
created  one  year  before  the  Jubilee  of 
1650  where  the  sudarium  was  going  to 
be  displayed.  The  French  collector  of 
prints,  Michel  de  Marolles,  Abbe  de  Vil- 
leloin  (1600-1681)  clarifies  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  legend  “Formatur  Unicus 
Una”  (The  unique  one  made  by  one): 
“Formaturque  [sic]  unicus  una  alludes  to 
the  beauty  of  the  only  son  of  the  Eternal 
Father,  born  of  a Virgin,  and  to  the  sin- 
gle spiralling  line  . . . Non  alter,  because 
there  is  no  one  else  who  looks  like 
[Christ]  and  because  the  engraver  of  this 
image  had  produced  such  a masterpiece, 
that  anyone  else  would  have  great  diffi- 
culty equalling  this  achievement”  ( L’oeil 
d’orde  Claude  Mellan  1598-1688,  Paris: 
Biblioth&que  nationale,  1988,  #154). 
Indeed  the  engraving  was  imitated  many 
times  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  but  no  one  succeeded  in 
exceeding  the  technical  feat,  as  the  artist 
had  predicted,  and  all  omitted  the 
famous  sentence  on  the  bottom  of  the 
engraving.  However  they  do  testify  to 
the  continued  popularity  of  the  Veron- 
ica image.  DD 

Father  Forgive  Them: 

They  Know  Not  What  They  Do 
(Jesus  being  led  to 
Execution),  1659. 

(not  shown)  Claude  Mellan,  1598-1688. 
Engraving.  44.9  x 29.9  cm.  France.  The  Fine 
Arts  Museums  of  San  Francisco,  Achenbach 
Foundation  for  Graphic  Arts  [A001220], 


Jesus  being  led  to  Execution  is  one  of  the 
few  paintings  listed  as  the  lost  art  work 
of  the  famous  French  engraver  and 
painter  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
Claude  Mellan.  A painting  close  to  the 
engraving  is  preserved  in  Stockholm  as 
a genuine  work  of  Guido  Reni  that  Mel- 
lan probably  saw.  Christ  is  presented  as 
the  Prophet  Isaiah  described  him:  “He’s 
despised  and  rejected  of  men;  a man  of 
sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief:  and 
we  hid  our  faces  from  him;  he  was 


pass  by  the  way,  attend,  and  see  if  there 
be  any  sorrow  like  to  my  sorrow” 
(Lamentations  1:12). 

At  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
thanks  to  the  development  of  private 
devotion,  northern  Europe  produced  this 
kind  of  depiction  of  the  Man  of  Sor- 
rows, which  was  an  image  able  to  trans- 
mit some  emotion.  This  work  exhibits  a 
new  iconography,  combining  a few  tra- 
ditional Gospel  events.  Christ  is  stand- 
ing up,  his  fist  bound,  with  the  same 
attitude  that  he  had  in  the  flagellation, 
without  the  column  to  which  he  was 
tied.  Two  angels  mopping  up  his  blood 
on  the  floor  just  behind  him  are  rein- 
forcing the  idea  of  suffering.  He  is  wear- 
ing the  crown  of  thorns,  without  the 
traditional  red  cloak  and  the  reed  as  a 
reminder  of  kingship,  but  even  though 
he  is  the  subject  of  contempt,  he  is  shown 
as  an  Ecce  Homo.  At  the  same  time  he  is 
climbing  Calvary,  but  the  soldiers  lead- 
ing him  are  shown  disappearing  behind 
the  clouds.  At  last,  Christ  is  crowned 
with  a halo  from  which  a little  sentence 
emanates  describing  the  dialogue  with 


his  Father  before  dying  on  the  cross  as 
Luke’s  Gospel  tells  it:  “Father  forgive 
them,  they  know  not  what  they  do” 
(Luke  23:34).  DD 

The  True  Face  of  Christ, 

19TH  Century. 

(below)  Lithograph.  34.0 x 24.0  cm.  France. 

Private  Collection. 

The  image  of  the  face  of  Christ  is  every- 
where and  everyone  naturally  thinks  that 
we  know  what  he  looked  like.  But  since 
no  portrait  of  him  ever  existed,  Early 
Christian  art  depicted  him  not  as  a par- 
ticular man  but  as  a type.  Portraits  of 
Christ  were  not  widely  reproduced  prob- 
ably because  that  imagery  was  opposed 
by  Christian  writers  like  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  who  condemned  the  repre- 
sentation as  a distraction  and  recom- 
mended using  only  symbols  in  Early 
Christian  art.  So,  too,  said  Deuteron- 
omy (4:12):  “Then  the  Lord  spoke  to 
you  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire;  you 
heard  the  sound  of  words,  but  saw  no 
form;  there  was  only  voice.”  After  the 


first  reluctance  of  Christianity  to  repre- 
sent Christ,  however,  the  belief  of  John 
of  Damascus  that  the  Incarnation 
implied  representation  predominated. 

The  oldest  literary  description  of 
Christ  probably  does  not  date  from 
before  the  thirteenth  century,  despite  its 
attribution  to  a Roman  officer.  Probably 
it  was  partly  inspired  by  the  Veronica 
image,  and  it  certainly  exerted  a pro- 
found influence  on  Western  iconogra- 
phy. This  literary  description  is  extracted 
from  the  letter  reputedly  by  Lentulus,  a 
Roman  officer  in  the  province  of  Judea. 
The  letter  is  made  to  look  like  an  historic 
artefact.  It  idealizes  the  portrait  of  Christ 
describing  him  as  “tall  in  stature  ... 
[with]  a comely  and  reverent  counte- 
nance  His  hair  is  the  colour  of  an 

unripe  hazelnut,  and  is  smooth  almost 
down  to  his  ears,  but  from  thence  down- 
ward, is  somewhat  curled,  darker  and 
shinier,  waving  about  his  shoulders;  with 
a parting  in  the  middle  of  his  head  in  the 
manner  of  the  Nazarenes.  His  forehead 
is  very  plain  and  smooth.  His  face  with- 
out either  wrinkle  or  spot,  is  beautiful 


VERITABLE  PORTRAIT  DE  NOTRE  SEIGNEUR  JESOS  CHRIST. 
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with  a comely  red;  his  nose  and  mouth 
are  so  formed  that  nothing  can  be  rep- 
rehended. His  beard  full,  of  the  same 
colour  of  his  hair,  not  long,  and  forked 
in  form;  simple  and  mature  in  aspect; 
his  eyes,  blue-grey,  clear  and  quick...." 
The  literary  description  strangely  looks 
like  Publius  Sulpicius  Quirinius  (circa 
51  B.C.-21  A.D.,  career  military  officer 
and  administrator  mentioned  in  Gospel 
of  Luke).  This  nineteenth-century  lith- 
ograph utilizes  that  description  with 
some  variants.  DD 

Fritz  Eichenberg: 

Christ  of  the  Homeless, 
circa  1982. 

(not  shown)  Lithograph.  35.5  x 27.8  cm. 

United  States  of  America.  The  Provincial 
Museum  of  Alberta. 

Christ  of  the  Breadlines, 
1950. 

(not  shown)  Lithograph.  45.7  x 6 1.0  cm 

(framed).  United  States  of  America.  Yale 
University  Library,  Arts  of  the  Book  Collection. 

The  Lord’s  Supper,  1951. 

(not  shown)  Lithograph.  45.7x61.0  cm 

(framed).  United  States  of  America.  Yale 
University  Library  Arts  of  the  Book  Collection. 

Fritz  Eichenberg  (1901-1 990)  has  always 
shared  a peculiar  kinship  with  wood. 
Born  in  Cologne,  Germany,  Eichenberg 
grew  up  on  Linden  Street.  Later  he 
moved  to  a region  of  Berlin  called 
Griinewald  - “Green  Forest.”  Upon 
immigrating  to  America,  Eichenberg 
lived,  first,  in  Crestwood,  on  Oakland 
Avenue,  and  later  moved  to  the  Oaks,  on 
Oakwood  Drive  in  Peace  Dale,  Rhode 
Island.  Translated  into  English,  his  sur- 
name, Eichenberg,  means  “Oak  Moun- 
tain.” The  strange  association  between 
Eichenberg  and  wood  is  not  surprising, 
given  the  almost  religious  devotion  he 
expressed  towards  his  medium.  Eichen- 
berg approached  the  woodblock  from 
which  his  engravings  emerged  as  a priest 
might  approach  the  altar,  with  a deep 
reverence  for  the  sacrality  and  beauty  of 
each  act  of  creation.  His  lovingly 
engraved  woodcuts,  meticulously  exe- 
cuted with  a rich  appreciation  for  the 
history  and  technique  of  the  craft,  express 
Eichenberg’s  interest  in  what  he  has 
called  “the  stagecraft  of  illustration.” 
Indeed,  his  engravings  often  have  the 
elements  of  a dramatic  stage  production: 
sharp  juxtaposition  of  light  and  dark- 
ness, evocative  expressions  of  the  faces 
and  postures  of  his  characters,  and 
painstaking  attention  to  detail. 

Eichenberg  has  provided  illustra- 
tions for  a large  number  of  literary  works, 
the  most  famous  of  which  are  the  engrav- 
ings he  executed  to  accompany  the  nov- 
els of  the  two  giants  of  Russian  literature, 
Tolstoy  and  Dostoevsky.  Nonetheless, 
Eichenberg’s  popular  appeal  is  likely 
founded  on  the  prints  he  provided  for 
The  Catholic  Worker , a publication  ded- 
icated to  pacifism,  labour  rights,  and  the 
care  of  the  poor.  Eichenberg  met 
Dorothy  Day,  the  founder  of  The 
Catholic  Worker , in  1 949,  and  was  deeply 
impressed  by  her  expressions  of  “faith, 
hope,  and  charity  in  a corrupt  world.”  In 
1952,  he  completed  a series  of  woodcut 
prints  to  illustrate  Days  autobiography, 


The  Long  Loneliness.  For  the  next  four 
decades,  he  provided  illustrations  for 
issues  of  The  Catholic  Worker  and  his 
prints  have  become  inextricably  inter- 
woven in  the  public  imagination  with 
the  spirit  and  principles  of  that  publica- 
tion. His  Christ  of  the  Breadlines  is 
arguably  the  most  famous  woodcut  he 
produced  for  The  Catholic  Worker.  The 
image  shows  a common  Depression-era 
scene:  a line  of  ragged-looking  hobos 
waiting  for  their  daily  bread,  but  at  the 
centre  of  the  lineup  is  the  dramatic  fig- 
ure of  Christ,  surrounded  by  a luminous 
ring  of  light,  yet  with  the  same  humble 
posture  as  those  around  him.  While 
Eichenbcrg's  use  of  light  and  darkness 
and  his  positioning  of  the  Christ  figure 
serves  to  emphasize  the  uniqueness  and 
radiance  of  the  central  character  in  the 
composition,  he  is  also  making  a pro- 
found statement  about  the  exceeding 
humility  of  Jesus.  Eichenberg  saw 
expressed  in  Day's  humble  spirit,  her  vol- 
untary poverty,  and,  above  all,  her  abil- 
ity to  see  in  the  vagrant  begging  for  food 
the  image  of  Christ,  the  deepest  convic- 
tions of  his  soul.  For  the  artist,  as  for 
Day,  God  is  experienced  most  pro- 
foundly in  community  with  those  who 
have  been  neglected  by  their  fellow  men 
and  women,  yet  who  remain  sacred  in 
the  eyes  of  Christ.  MW 

Jesus,  the  Image 
of  God 

"Because  the  one  who  by 
excellency  of  nature  tran- 
scends all  quantity  and  size 
and  magnitude  . . . has  now 
. . . acquired  a physical  identity 
do  not  hesitate  any  longer  to 
draw  pictures  and  to  set 
forth,  for  all  to  see,  him 
who  has  chosen  to  let 
himself  be  seen." 

John  of  Damascus,  On  the  Images 

For  eighth-century  iconoclasts,  there 
was  no  thinker  more  dangerous  than 
Saint  John  of  Damascus  (circa  675- 
circa  749).  In  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 

God  had  walked  the  earth  as  a man. 
Portraying  Jesus  in  his  humanity  was 
a sacred  duty,  for  it  was  only  through 
his  humanity,  including  his  Passion, 
death,  and  Resurrection,  that  the 
meaning  of  his  divinity  became  clear. 
For  this  he  was  branded  by  Christian 
iconoclasts  a “traitorous  worshipper 
of  images”  and  “wronger  of 
Jesus  Christ.” 


Theotokos  and  Child 
(Vladimir,  Mother  of  God), 
1985. 

(above)  Heiko  Schlieper.  I93I-.  Icon. 

64.0 x 42.8  x 2.9  cm.  Canada. 

The  Provincial  Museum  of  Alberta 
[H85.U94.ll 

Theotokos  literally  means  “God-bear- 
ing,” Mother  of  God,  an  epithet  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  The  earliest  account  of  the 
use  of  this  title  was  in  ancient  Egypt  for 
the  goddess  Isis.  In  the  Christian  tradi- 
tion it  appears  for  the  first  time  in  a 
troparion,  a third-century  religious  poem 
used  in  the  liturgy,  and  in  a text  of  Hip- 
polytus  (circa  170-circa  236)  of  Rome. 
The  eminent  theologian  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  (329- 
389),  argued  for  the  use  of  this  title 
against  the  Antiochene  School:  “If  any- 
one does  not  confess  that  the  Virgin 
Mary  is  Theotokos,  he  is  found  to  be  far 
from  God.  Whoever  maintains  that 
Christ  passed  through  the  Virgin  as 
through  a channel  and  was  not  fashioned 
in  her  in  a manner  at  the  same  time 
divine  and  human  - in  a divine  manner 
because  [the  conception  occurred]  with- 
out a man,  in  a human  manner  because 
Christ  developed  in  her  according  to  the 
principles  of  nature  - is  likewise  godless. 
Whoever  maintains  that  the  human 
being  was  formed  first,  and  later  God 
descended  upon  him,  is  to  be  con- 
demned." 


For  the  Orthodox  faithful  the 
Theotokos  is  an  icon  of  the  human  voca- 
tion, for  all  persons  arc  called  to  be  birth- 
givers  of  divine  love  in  the  world.  Both 
her  singular  place  in  the  history  of  reve- 
lation and  her  own  way  of  revealing  the 
human  vocation  accounts  for  the  enor- 
mous place  she  has  in  the  liturgical  life 
of  both  Orthodox  and  Roman  Catholics. 
This  particular  example  of  die  Theotokos 
is  called  the  Vladimir.  Mother  of  God, 
because  the  prototype  was  painted  in 
Kievan  Rus’.  Worked  with  egg  tempera 
and  gold  leaf,  this  icon  is  a modem  exam- 
ple in  the  Novgorodian  style.  DJG 
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Chirst  Crucified 

"The  power  of  the  cross  of  Christ 
has  filled  the  world." 

Athanasius  of  Alexandria,  died  373 


Of  all  the  images  which  engage  and  perplex 
the  imagination,  there  are  few  more  powerful 
than  that  of  the  crucified  Christ.  It  is  an 
image  of  God  suffering  and  dying,  of  God’s 
awesome  power,  wisdom,  charity,  and 
patience,  and  of  God’s  incomprehensible 
love  for  humanity. 

If  one  were  asked  to  choose  the  symbol  that  has  ex- 
erted the  most  profound  influence  on  Western  civ- 
ilization, would  one  be  impelled  to  select  the  cross? 
There  is  almost  certainly  no  emblem  which  has  been 
as  pervasive  and  as  meaningful.  In  medieval  Western 
Europe,  a cultural  world  in  many  ways  defined  by 
the  Church,  the  cross  was  the  central  symbol.  Not 
surprisingly,  a rich  and  elaborate  theology  developed 
around  cruciform  images.  The  cross  was  seen  as  an 
emblem  of  God’s  unfathomable  power  to  conquer 
sin  and  call  forth  life  from  death  itself;  as  a symbol  of 
Gods  incomprehensible  wisdom  and  mercy  ex- 
pressed through  the  Incarnation,  Passion,  Crucifixion 
and  Resurrection  of  Christ  opening  the  door  for  re- 
demption; and,  above  all,  as  the  sign  of  God’s  infinite 
love  for  his  Creation.  Along  with,  and  perhaps  be- 
cause of,  its  deep  and  profound  symbolic  resonance 
I for  the  medieval  world,  the  cross  also  exerted  a pro- 
I found  Hid  immediate  force  upon  the  lives  of  those 
1< >gians  and  laity  alike  in- 
’ iggles  with  enemies,  just 


as  kings  used  it  in  their  efforts  to  conquer.  The  cross 
became  a kind  of  shorthand  to  invoke  Christ’s  suffer- 
ing and  compassion  for  human  suffering  when  afflic- 
tions called  out  for  healing  and  when  other  terrors  of 
history  threatened  to  unravel  the  life  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  personal  and  symbolic  resonance  of  the 
cross  continues  to  this  day.  In  the  twentieth  century, 
it  was  the  source  of  inspiration  and  hope  for  millions 
of  Christians.  It  has  also  been  distorted  into  the 
grotesque  emblem  of  one  of  the  most  vicious  regimes 
in  human  history.  For  the  many  Christian  martyrs 
who  have  given  their  lives  as  witnesses  to  the 
Incarnation  of  God  - Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  John 
Sung,  Oscar  Romero,  Mother  Maria  - the  cross  has 
been  the  symbol  of  a sacrifice  for  others.  For  these 
witnesses,  dying  in  service  to  the  “Lord  of  Life”  was 
the  final  way  in  which  they  could  continue  to  serve 
Christ’s  suffering  in  the  midst  of  Creation.  Regardless 
of  one’s  religious  affiliations,  the  symbol  of  the  cross 
remains  an  awe-inspiring  subject  of  meditation  and 
thought,  focusing  the  attention  of  believers,  and  of 
those  who  anchor  their  confidence  far  outside  the 
precincts  of  the  Church,  upon  wisdom,  love, 
sacrifice,  and  the  human  condition. 
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Christ  Crucified 


Crucifixion  of  Our  Lord, 
i6th  century  style. 

(above)  Cretan  SchooL  Icon.  100.0 x 76.8  cm. 

Crete.  Collection  Heiko  Schlieper. 

It  is  a historical  curiosity  that  Orthodox 
iconography  did  not  decline  as  the  polit- 
ical and  military  aspects  of  the  Byzantine 
(East  Roman)  Empire  began  its  slide  at 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  two  remarkable 
schools  of  iconography  were  well  estab- 
lished: the  Macedonian  and  Cretan.  The 
Cretan  School  is  initially  identified  in 
Constantinople  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century  and,  many  scholars  argue, 
reaches  its  highest  expression  both  in 
wall  and  panel  painting,  in  the  sixteenth 
century  through  the  work  of  monks  on 
Mount  Athos,  a monastic  republic  under 
the  administrative  control  of  the  Ecu- 
menical Patriarchate.  Theophanes  the 
Cretan,  whose  best  known  work  is  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Transfiguration  at  Nov- 
gorod (1378)  and  works  in  Moscow 
(1405)  and  who,  some  scholars  have 
argued,  worked  on  the  frescoes  of  the 
Kariye  Camii  [Kariye  Djami]  in  Con- 
stantinople before  he  emigrated  from 
Byzantium  to  Russia,  painted  the  frescoes 
in  the  main  church  and  refectory  of  the 
Monastery  of  Lavra  on  the  Holy  Moun- 
tain. His  work  is  considered  the  highest 
expression  of  the  Cretan  School. 

This  large  icon  was  likely  painted 
for  a monastery  or  large  church.  Mary 
the  Mother  of  Jesus  is  shown  with  Mary 
Magdalene  and  another  woman  on  one 
side  and  John,  the  Beloved  Disciple,  with 
the  Roman  centurion  Longinus  on  the 
other.  It  is  Longinus  to  whom  tradition 
assigns  the  words  spoken  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross  according  to  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew,  “Truly  this  man  is  the  Son  of 
God.”  DJG 


Crucifixion,  1928. 

(not  shown)  Thomas  Saunders  Nash. 
1891-1968.  Oil  on  canvas.  137.5  x 123.0  cm 
(framed).  England,  luting  Art  Gallery, 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne  (Tyne  dr  Wear  Museums) 
[L33-237]. 

The  Crucifixion  was  given  to  the  Laing  by 
the  Contemporary  Art  Society  in  1 932 
and  exhibited  at  the  Oldham  Art  Gallery 
in  1932  and  the  Reading  Museum  & Art 
Gallery,  1979-1980. 


Nash  came  from  a working-class 
background.  His  anisric  gifts  emerged 
when  an  accident  confined  him  to  home 
as  a child  and  he  began  to  sketch.  He 
attended  the  Slade  School  supported  by 
a benefactor.  His  contemporaries  included 
artists  who  later  came  to  prominence, 
including  Mark  C Icrtlcr.  David  Romberg. 
Paul  Nash,  William  Roberts,  and  Stanley 
Spencer.  He  was  awarded  First  Prize  in 
Drawing  and  Painting  from  the  Life  in 
1912,  but  did  not  take  up  art  as  a career, 
choosing  instead  to  teach,  though  he 
painted  from  1920-1940,  supported  by 
the  Rcdfern  Gallery.  Because  of  the  suc- 
cess of  Spencer’s  depictions  of  religious 
themes,  beginning  with  Zachanas  and 
Elizabeth  (1914),  the  use  of  such  themes 
by  less  successful  contemporaries  becomes 
suspect.  Charles  Tracy,  in  the  exhibition 
catalogue  Paintings  and  Drawings  by  Tom 
Nash.  1891-1968  (Reading  Museum  & 
Art  Gallery),  wrote  “Nash  was  easily  influ- 
enced and  it  is  clear  that  his  religious  com- 
positions depend  heavily  upon  Stanley 
Spencer's  style  of  the  early  1 920s  in  works 
such  as  The  robing  of  Christ  and  Christ  car- 
rying the  cross.  Stanley  was  flattered  that 
another  artist  should  appear  to  emulate  his 
own  highly  individual  style  but  also,  pos- 
sibly, a little  piqued  if  we  can  believe  the 
story  that  he  always  said  of  Nash  that  he 
walked  around  with  the  Bible  in  one  hand 
and  ‘my  ideas'  in  the  other.” 

What  is  startling  about  these  twen- 
tieth-century re-interpretations  of  bibli- 
cal themes  is  the  artists’  use  of  stylized 
modern  dress.  It  is  as  if  they  understood 
that  the  nineteenth-century  search  for 
the  historical  Jesus  in  the  Holy  Land  had 
been  an  artistic  and  spiritual  dead-end 
and,  if  the  Saviour  were  truly  to  live  in  the 
present,  he  would  have  to  be  a man  of  the 
times.  Tracy  wrote:  “Nash’s  artistic  man- 
ifestations of  subjects  from  both  the  New 
and  Old  Testaments  are  self-conscious 
reconstructions  of  the  events  in  a gener- 


alised contemporary  F-ngfish  setting  * But 
the  issue  of  whether  Nash  was  influenced 
by  Spencer  is  secondary  to  whether  Nash’s 
treatment  of  sacred  themes  captured  the 
unaginauon  of  the  viewer  and  gave  mean- 
ing to  the  Christian  story  in  the  twenti- 
eth century.  I believe  Crucifixion  is  a 
powerful  work  that  evokes  strong  emo- 
tions, perhaps  because  of  the  very  juxta- 
position of  ordinary  men  and  women 
and  the  more  traditional  depiction  of  the 
centurions  in  stylized  Roman  dress.  I 
suppose  this  is  similar  to  the  convention 
of  doing  Shakespeare’s  plays  in  modern 
dress  somehow  making  their  message 
more  contemporary.  In  Nash's  depiction 
of  the  Crucifixion,  the  naked  figure  of 
Christ  on  the  cross  appears  startling  and 
almost  obscene,  adding  to  the  discomfort 
we  experience  contemplating  one  of  the 
central  mysteries  of  Christianity.  AAD 

Holy  Family, 

EARLY  I9TH  CENTURY. 

(below)  Painted  pine  altar  carving  83  5 x 
74.0  x 14.0  cm.  Canada,  (.anadtan  Museum 

of  Civilization  (CCTCS  76-191/. 

This  carving  is  from  near  Caughnawaga. 
Quebec,  winch  was  an  important  Catholic 
settlement  on  the  St  Lawrence  River,  south 
of  Montreal,  as  early  as  the  seventeenth 
century.  As  the  number  of  communities 
on  the  St  Lawrence  River  expanded,  many 
churches  were  built.  Since  it  was  manda- 
tory to  furnish  the  altars  in  these  churches 
as  if  they  were  in  France,  artisans  and 
artists  had  to  be  brought  Irom  France  to 
undertake  this  work  and  to  teach  local 
apprentices.  Perhaps  one  of  those  appren- 
tices carved  this  work.  It  may  have  been 
carved  cither  for  personal  devotion  or  at 
the  request  of  a parishioner  who  wanted 
a religious  sculpture  at  home  to  reinforce 
the  message  received  in  church  on  Sunday 
and  to  demonstrate  piety  to  the  priest 
when  he  visited. 
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Christ  Crucified 


The  most  common  religious  art 
form  in  Quebec  is  the  crucifix.  That 
much  about  this  particular  work  is  con- 
ventional. “Folk  art”  usually  copies  sub- 
jects and  elements  of  the  composition 
from  formal  religious  an.  Here  the  carver 
has  borrowed  very  little  from  the  tradi- 
tional crucifixion  scene.  While  symbolic 
references  to  the  Crucifixion  are  com- 
mon in  Holy  Family  scenes,  the  addi- 
tion of  Mary  and  Joseph  to  an  explicit 
Crucifixion  is  very  unconventional.  The 
presence  of  1NRI  on  the  bar  at  the  top 
of  the  cross  is  usual,  but  the  use  of  four 
nails,  instead  of  three,  perhaps  hearkens 
back  to  early  Christian  and  Byzantine 
art.  While  a pillar  is  normally  a symbol 
of  the  Passion,  in  this  case  the  pillars 
probably  are  establishing  an  open  archi- 
tectural setting  which  may  be  a refer- 
ence to  the  Nativity.  Or  the  pillars  may 
simply  serve  as  a support  for  what  is,  in 
effect,  a baldachino,  to  make  clear  the 
spiritual  power  of  the  figures  beneath  it. 

The  carver  exhibited  greater  atten- 
tion to  the  figure  of  Christ,  than  to  Mary 
and  Joseph.  While  those  two  are  rela- 


tively simple  and  straightforward  figures, 
conveying  the  pathos  which  is  common 
in  crucifix  scenes,  Jesus’  carefully  mod- 
elled face  expresses  strength  rather  than 
suffering.  The  carver  also  had  the  skill  to 
suggest  the  underlying  bone  structure 
on  Jesus,  which,  along  with  the  full 
beard,  the  powerful  form  of  the  body, 
and  the  strongly  draped  loincloth,  all 
make  it  clear  that  this  is  a king  among 
men.  LMD 

Pectoral  Cross,  circa  i860. 

(above  left)  Metal.  9.0  x 6.0  cm.  Roman 
Catholic.  The  Provincial  Museum  of  Alberta, 
Missionary  Oblate  Collection  [H97.48.19]. 

Crucifix  and  Case,  circa  i860. 

(above  left)  Wood  and  metal.  35. 0 x 16.5  x 7.5 
cm.  Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate.  The  Provin- 
cial Museum  of  Alberta  [H86. 110. 195]. 

Reliquary,  circa  i860. 

(above  left)  Metal  with  plastic  diamonds. 
22.0 x 10.5  cm.  Roman  Catholic. 

The  Provincial  Museum  of  Alberta,  Missionary 
Oblate  Collection  [H96.30.169]. 

The  rich  symbology  of  the  Christian 
cross  is  manifested  in,  among  other 
things,  the  incredible  range  of  variation 
in  cruciform  images  from  Church  to 
Church,  region  to  region. 

Christ  Crowned  with  Thorns, 
circa  1531. 

(not  shown)  Giovanni  Antonio  Sogliani,  1492- 
1544.  Fresco  on  tile.  36.5 x 52.0 x 5.5  cm.  Italy. 
Museo  di  San  Marco,  Firenze 
[Inv.  1890,  n.  8302]. 

Sogliani  was  a pupil  of  Lorenzo  di  Credi 
in  Florence.  However,  this  fresco  recalls 
two  analogous  subjects  that  were  painted 
by  Fra  Bartolommeo.  While  Fra  Bar- 
tolommeo’s first  rendition  of  this  scene 
depicts  Christ  with  a frown,  and  the  sec- 
ond looks  directly  at  the  viewer  with  a 


fierce  expression,  Sogliani  shows  an  intro- 
spective Christ  through  the  slight  bow- 
ing of  his  head  and  his  half-open  mouth. 
This  tile  was  likely  the  only  decoration 
of  a cell  in  the  convent  of  Santa  Croce, 
in  Florence.  The  pensive  expression  on 
the  face  of  Christ,  and  its  location  as  the 
only  decoration  in  a convent  cell,  no 
doubt  provoked  numerous  meditations 
on  Jesus’  suffering  during  the  Passion, 
his  physical  and  emotional  experiences, 
and,  eventually,  his  mortality.  All  this  is 
proof  that  Jesus  was  the  human  Incar- 
nation of  the  Holy  Father  who  placed 
him  upon  the  earth  to  offer  mankind 
hope  for  salvation.  JC 

Christ  Crucified  between  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  Saint  John 
the  Evangelist,  14TH  century. 

(not  shown)  Florentine  School.  Fresco 
(detached).  54.0 x 51.0  cm.  Museo  di  San 

Marco,  Firenze  (Inv.  1925,  n.  134]. 

The  artist  of  this  fresco  is  unknown.  It 
was  found  in  the  church  of  either  San 
Donato  or  San  Tommaso  in  Florence. 
The  now  detached  fresco  found  its  way 
to  the  Museo  di  San  Marco  in  1925.  The 
uncertain  history  of  this  piece  adds  to 
its  attraction  when  one  considers  that  it 
dates  to  the  beginning  of  the  Renais- 
sance and  shows  obvious  influence  from 
Giotto.  Who  was  the  artist?  Where  was 
its  home?  How  did  the  faithful  interact 
with  it  in  a period  100  years  before 
Columbus  landed  in  the  Americas,  and 
in  a city  that  would  become  known  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  Renaissance?  Whatever 
its  origins,  praise  and  reverence  are  given 
by  the  Virgin  and  Saint  John  in  recog- 
nition of  Jesus’  sacrifice  for  the  salvation 
of  the  world.  JC 


Christ  at  the  Column,  1837. 

(below)  Antoine-Sebastien  Plamondon, 
1804-1895.  Oil  on  canvas.  153.0  x 241.3  cm. 

Canada.  The  Montreal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Purchase  Horsley  and 
Annie  Townsend  Bequest  [1961. 1323]. 

Photo:  The  Montreal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Born  at  Ancienne-Lorette,  Quebec,  Pla- 
mondon served  an  apprenticeship  from 
1819  to  1825  with  Joseph  Legare,  whom 
he  assisted  in  the  restoration  of  Euro- 
pean paintings  brought  to  Canada  by 
the  Abbes  Desjardins.  With  support  from 
the  Catholic  Church,  in  1826  he  went  to 
Paris  to  study  under  J.B.  Paulin  Guerin. 
When  he  returned  to  Quebec  and 
opened  a studio  in  1830,  he  described 
himself  as  “a  pupil  of  the  French  School” 
and  soon  became  the  leading  portrait 
and  religious  painter  in  Quebec,  receiv- 
ing many  commissions  from  the  Catholic 
Church.  Despite  his  popularity,  some  of 
his  images  were  iconographically  con- 
troversial and  he  defended  them  vigor- 
ously. His  best  period  is  considered  to  be 
the  1830s  and  1840s.  With  the  exception 
of  those  years  studying  in  Europe,  Pla- 
mondon lived  his  entire  life  in  or  near 
Quebec  City.  One  of  the  highlights  of  his 
career  was  being  named  founding  Vice 
President  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Acad- 
emy of  the  Arts. 

Christ  at  the  Column , also  called 
Preparation  for  the  Flagellation,  expands 
on  the  vivid  accounts  in  the  Gospels  of 
Matthew  27:26,  Mark  15:15,  and  John 
19:1.  The  theme  of  the  scourging  of 
Christ  appears  in  ninth-century  psalters 
and  later  in  both  pious  paintings  in  the 
Latin  West  and  in  Orthodox  iconogra- 
phy. This  painting  was  one  of  fourteen 
Stations  of  the  Cross  commissioned  by 
Notre-Dame  Cathedral  in  Montreal. 
Two  of  the  others  are  also  in  Anno 
Domini:  Ecce  Homo  and  Jesus  on  the  Road 
to  Calvary.  Its  execution  was  inspired  by 
the  work  of  the  French  painter  Jacques 
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Christ  Crucified 


The  various  vessels  used  in  religious  serv- 
ices are  beautiful  as  an  outward  expression 
of  faith  and  inspiration.  Catholic  chalices 
and  patens  were  always  made  of  silver 
because  Church  law  required  that  they  be 
made  of  a noble  metal,  hence  pewter, 
copper,  and  brass  did  not  qualify.  Cold, 
the  most  noble  metal,  was  too  expensive 
to  use  for  more  than  the  interior  surfaces 
that  come  into  contact  with  the  sacra- 
ments. While  some  of  the  other  Church 
vessels  were  first  made  in  other  metals,  as 
soon  as  parishes  became  sufficicndy  pros- 
perous, they  replaced  them  with  vessels 
made  of  silver. 

Church  silver  was  brought  to 
Canada  from  France  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  sil- 
versmiths born  and  trained  in  France 
began  to  immigrate  to  New  France.  Both 
Jean-Baptiste  Dcschcvery,  who  was  born 
in  Bayonne  and  died  in  Quebec  City, 
and  Paul  Lambert,  who  was  born  in 
Artois,  came  to  New  France  in  1728  or 
1729,  and  died  in  Quebec  City,  are  good 
examples  of  this  pattern.  Lambert  was 
the  most  prolific  silversmith  in  Quebec 
in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  the  first  to  earn  his  livelihood  entirely 
as  an  artisan  in  silver.  These  French- 
trained  silversmiths  taught  Quebec-born 
apprentices  such  as  [Ignace]  Francois 
Ranvoyzd.  In  turn  Ranvoyze  taught  Lau- 
rent Amiot,  before  priests  sent  him  to 
France  for  further  training  (1783-1787). 
Amiot,  who  brought  back  the  latest 
Parisian  designs  and  techniques,  went  on 
to  become  one  of  the  finest  Canadian- 
born  silversmiths.  Amiot  was  also  respon- 
sible for  the  training  of  Francois  Sasscvillc, 
who  has  been  considered  the  last  out- 
standing silversmith  of  the  Quebec  tra- 
dition. 


Throughout  the  eighteenth  and 
into  the  nineteenth  century.  Quebec  City 
was  the  centre  of  Church  silver  produc- 
tion. Early  silversmiths  followed  tradi- 
tional Louis  XIV  provincial  styles  until 
Amiot  returned  from  studying  in  Pam. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  very  influential 
career,  he  introduced  the  Louis  XVI  style, 
then  he  worked  out  a synthesis  of  lasuis 
XVI  and  English  Rococo  design  dements 
before  experimenting  with  the  Neo- 
Rococo  style.  After  Amiot  s death.  Sas- 
sevillc  became  the  most  important 
Quebec  silversmith  of  die  mid-nineteenth 
century.  However,  this  wealth  of  silver 
production  in  Quebec  was  brought  to  an 
end  by  new  techniques  in  manufacturing 
and  silver-plating  which  made  it  difficult 
for  individual  silversmiths  to  compete 
with  cheaper  imported  Church  silver. 

Among  the  vessels  made  of  silver, 
the  chalice  is  one  of  the  most  sacred.  It 
is  the  sacramental  cup  of  the  Eucharist, 
signifying  the  Last  Supper,  sacrifice,  and 
salvation.  In  the  sacred  memory  of  the 
Church,  the  chalice  along  with  the  paten 
hark  back  to  Jesus’  Jewish  piety  and  the 
blessing  over  the  bread  and  wine  offered, 
to  this  day,  in  Jewish  homes  on  the  eve 
of  the  Sabbath.  In  the  Gospel  texts  for  the 
Last  Supper,  Jesus  links  his  life,  the  life  of 
his  disciples,  and  the  memory  of  his  pres- 
ence among  them  to  this  most  common 
of  blessings.  Within  the  many  layers  of 
meaning  of  the  Eucharist  there  is  also  the 
sense  that  God  is  found  in  the  most  ordi- 
nary aspect  of  our  life,  our  daily  eating 
and  drinking  together.  The  other  vessels 
here  also  play  important  roles  in  the 
Eucharist.  The  ampullae,  small  flasks  used 
to  contain  consecrated  oil,  are  symbolic 
of  spiritual  pilgrimage.  The  ciborium,  a 
cup  with  a cover,  contains  the  holy  wafer. 
The  pyx,  a small  box  which  is  a portable 
ciborium,  may  be  used  to  transport  the 
wafer  to  an  invalid.  LMD/DJG 


Stella  (1596-1657),  which  Plamondon 
had  come  to  know  through  an  engraving 
by  Claudine  Bouzonnet-Stella.  Plamon- 
don eliminated  the  spectators  in  the  orig- 
inal composition  in  order  to  emphasize 
the  solitude  of  Christ  at  the  hands  of  his 
torturers  who  are  disrobing  him  and 
tying  him  to  the  column.  The  instru- 
ments of  flagellation  arc  depicted  in  the 
foreground.  To  the  left,  the  artist  has 
added  a pedestal  with  a piece  of  cloth 
and  a helmet.  As  with  others  in  the  series, 
innovations  in  the  subject  matter 
offended  those  who  had  commissioned 
the  series.  Plamondon’s  persistence  even- 
tually won  acceptance  of  the  scries,  but 
only  to  have  it  banished  to  a location 
where  few  would  see  it.  LMD/DJG 


Ciborium,  circa  1727-1745. 

(above)  Attributed  to  Jean-Baptiste  Deschevery 
(dit  Maisonbasse),  1695-circa  1745.  Silver. 
H:  20.8  cm.  Canada.  The  Montreal  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  Gift  of  the  Honourable  Serge  Joyal 
PC.  [1996.Ds.37a-b],  Photo:  Montreal 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Pyx,  circa  1820-1830. 

(2nd  column  top)  Salomon  Marion, 
1782-1830.  Silver.  H:  13.1  cm:  D:  6.1  cm. 
Canada.  The  Montreal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
F.  Eleanore  Mortice  Bequest  [1981.Ds.46]. 
Photo:  Montreal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Pyx,  1735-1745- 

(2nd  column  centre ) Paul  Lambert  (dit  Saint- 
Paul),  1691  or  1703-1749.  Silver.  H:  4.5  cm; 
D:  4.9  cm.  Canada.  The  Montreal  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  F.  Eleanore  Mortice  Bequest 
[1 98  l.Ds.  15].  Photo:  Montreal  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts. 

Chalice,  1819-1833. 

(2nd  column  bottom)  Fran(ois-Isaac  Bertrand 
and  the  House  of  Bertrand-Paraud.  Silver. 

H:  29.6 cm;  D:  14.8  cm.  France. 

The  Montreal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Gift  of  the 
Honourable  Serge  Joyal  PC.  [1996.Ds.10a]. 
Photo:  Montreal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Three  Ampullae  Holy  Oil, 
1760-1815. 

(top  right)  Franfois  Ranvoyzi,  1760-1815. 
Silver.  H:  5.2  cm;  D:  2.8  cm.  Canada. 

The  Montreal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 

F.  Eleanore  Mortice  Bequest 
[198  l.Ds.  10;  1981.Ds.ll;  198  l.Ds.  12]. 
Photo:  Montreal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 


Pyx,  circa  1785-1835. 

(bottom  right)  Laurent  Amiot,  1764-1839. 
Silver.  1.7  x 7.9  cm.  Canada.  The  Montreal 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  E Eleanore  Morrice 
Bequest  [198 l.Ds.  14],  Photo:  Montreal 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Monstrance,  1756-1757. 

(not  shown)  Silver.  58.3  x 27.5  x 14.3  cm. 
France.  The  Montreal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Gift  of  the  Honourable  Serge  Joyal  PC. 

[ 1996.  Ds.36a-b]. 

Chalice,  MID-19TH  century. 
(not  shown)  Franfois  Sasseville,  1 797- 1 864. 
Silver.  H:  29.0  cm.  Canada.  The  Montreal 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Gift  of  the  Honourable 
Serge  Joyal  P.C.  [1996.Ds.25/. 

Photo:  Montreal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
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Christ  Crucified 


Crucifixion,  1727. 

(not  shown)  Pierre-Michel  Laure,  S.J., 
1688-1738.  Oil  on  canvas.  100.3x83.0x7.5  cm 
(framed).  Canada.  Muste  de  la  civilisation 
[SI 994-08661], 

Pierre-Michel  Laure  was  born  in  Orleans, 
France,  on  17  September  1688  and  died 
in  Eboulement,  Quebec,  on  29  Octo- 
ber 1738.  He  became  an  apprentice  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus  on  29  October  1707. 
He  arrived  in  New  France  in  171 1 , where 
he  taught  at  the  Jesuit  College  until 
1720.  He  also  occupied  the  function  of 
librarian  from  time  to  time.  In  1720,  he 
was  designated  by  Father  Pierre  de  la 
Chasse,  the  superior  general  for  the  mis- 
sions in  New  France,  to  reopen  the 
Saguenay  Mission,  which  had  been 
closed  for  twenty  years.  In  1727,  Father 
Laure  erected  the  Saint  Francis-Xavier 
chapel  in  Chicoutimi.  This  chapel  still 
existed  in  1860,  not  far  from  the  Price 
sawmill. 

This  oil  on  canvas  represents  the 
crucified  Christ  at  the  hour  of  his  death 
and  was  painted  in  1727,  the  same  year 
Father  Laure  came  to  Quebec  to  declare 
his  four  vows.  Father  Pierre-Michel  Laure 
is  best  known  as  a cartographer.  He 
bequeathed  to  posterity  two  precious 
maps,  one  that  charts  the  entire  Sague- 
nay region  and  the  second  shows  all  of 
the  land  north  of  the  St  Lawrence  River, 
especially  the  regions  of  Lac  Saint-Jean 
and  Hudsons  Bay  (J.  Edmond  Roy,  Bul- 
letin des  recherches  historiques,  vol.  1, 

1895,  p.  37  and  Camille  de  Rochemon- 
teix,  Les  J (suites  et  la  Nouvelle-France  au 
XVIIesiecle,  Paris,  Letouzey  et  Ane,  1895- 

1896,  vol.  3).  “The  Jesuit  Priest  Laure 
had  a great  liking  for  painting.  He  also 
cultivated  this  art  during  his  sojourn 
here.”  An  administrator  in  Quebec  wrote 
to  the  General  Father  in  Rome  that 
Father  Laure  devoted  a lot  of  time  to 
painting:  “Magister  Laure,  qui  theolo- 
giae  dat  hie  operam,  picturae  multum 
tribuit  temporis”  (Pierre-Georges  Roy, 
Bulletin  des  recherches  historiques,  vol.  6, 
May  1900,  pp.  152-153).  Unfortunately, 
there  are  very  few  of  Father  Pierre-Michel 
Laure’s  artworks  that  still  exist,  for 
numerous  works  were  lost  to  fire.  HD 

Christ  Crucified, 

CIRCA  IJTH  CENTURY. 

(not  shown)  Sculpture  in  wood.  H:  73.7  cm. 
Spain(i).  Collection  Peter  D.  L'Heureux. 

This  corpus  shows  fine  detail  carving  with 
the  marks  of  the  Crucifixion.  Originally 
it  was  mounted  on  a cross  and  was  the 
object  of  devotion  within  a parish  church. 

Christ  Crucified, 

LATE  I9TH  CENTURY. 

( not  shown)  Reliquary  of  wood  with  mother 
of  pearl  inlay  and  hone  corpus.  H:  57.8  cm. 

M exit o(l).  Collection  Peter  D.  L'Heureux. 

Christ  Crucified, 

l6TH  OR  I7TH  CENTURY. 

(not  shown)  Sculpture  in  bronze.  H:  21.6  cm. 

Spain.  Collection  Peter  D.  L'Heureux. 

An  outstanding  and  intact  corpus,  most 
probably  originally  from  Spain,  this  piece 
was  purchased  in  New  Orleans  and  had 
been  part  of  a private  collection  for  many 
years.  The  artist  has  paid  great  attention 
to  detail,  specifically  to  the  face,  hair, 
hands,  and  feet.  Originally  composed  of 


three  pieces  (as  was  the  common  prac- 
tice), the  arms  were  created  separately 
and  soldered  on  and  finished.  There 
remain  traces  of  gilding  and  this  corpus 
most  likely  hung  on  a cross  in  a mer- 
chant family’s  house.  Christ  gazes  sky- 
ward in  his  last  moments,  his  face  is 
wracked  with  pain,  his  fingers  curled, 
and  every  muscle  is  taut.  The  feet  are 
nailed  separately  (as  was  usual  until  the 
eighteenth  century).  A highly  emotion- 
ally charged  piece,  it  is  a fine  example  of 
the  bronze  caster’s  art.  PL’H 


Collection 
Peter  D.  L’Heureux: 


Maltese  Cross, 

EARLY  I9TH  CENTURY. 

(above)  Rock  crystal  and  silver.  5.1  x 5-1  cm. 

Crucifix,  late  i8th  century. 

(not  shown)  Gold  reliquary.  9.5  cm. 
Portugal.  Temperance  Society 

Cross,  1879. 

(not  shown)  Gold,  and  enamel. 

6.7  x 6.1  cm.  Canada. 

Christ  Crucified, 

EARLY  20TH  CENTURY. 

(not  shown)  Brass.  5.1  x 3.8  cm.  Mexico. 

Cross,  19TH  century. 

(not  shown)  Gold  with  sapphire, 
emeralds,  and  rubies.  7.0  x 6.0  cm. 

Cross,  1960s. 

(not  shown)  Gucci.  Murano  glass  and  gold. 
6.4 x 2.8  cm.  Italy. 

Cross,  i8th  century. 

(not  shown)  Silver  and  paste. 

5-1  x 2.8  cm.  France. 

Cross,  i8th  century. 

(not  shown)  Silver  and  strass. 

8.3  x 5.4  cm.  France. 

Cross,  i8th  century. 

(not  shown)  Ivory.  H:  7.6  cm.  Latin  America. 

Crucifix,  17TH  century. 

(not  shown)  Silver  gilt  over  rock  crystal. 

6.4 x 10.3  cm.  Spain. 

Crucifix,  19TH  century. 

(not  shown)  Brass.  19. 1 x 14.0  cm. 

Cross  of  Caravaca, 

I7TH  CENTURY. 

(not  shown)  Bronze  reliquary 
15.9x8.3  cm.  Spain. 

Rosary. 

(not  shown)  Gold  and  enamel  with 
carved  wood.  8.9  x 6.4  cm  plus  45.7  cm  chain. 
Mexico. 


Many  facets  of  the  art  of  personal  adorn- 
ment and  belief  are  covered  in  my  col- 
lection: the  simple  brass  nineteenth- 
century  crucifix  (for  the  average  person); 
the  eighteenth-century  ivory  cross  (for 
the  middle-class  person);  the  Maltese 
Cross  (reserved  solely  for  the  upper 
classes  and  the  aristocracy);  and  the  sev- 
enteenth-century rock  crystal  and  gilded 
silver  crucifix  (for  the  clergy).  These 
pieces  were  created  not  only  for  religious 
purposes,  but  to  indicate  the  status  and 
wealth  of  the  individual  owners.  They 
are  also  a reflection  of  the  trends  and 
fashions  in  jewellery  and  apparel  of  the 
times  in  which  they  were  created.  Many 
were  extremely  costly  as  they  took  weeks 
and  months  to  create,  as  each  stone 
would  be  hand  cut  and  each  setting  hand 
made.  Crosses  with  jewels  made  of  paste 
or  strass  (popular  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury) could  be  just  as  costly  as  those  set 
with  diamonds  and  other  precious 
stones.  Some,  such  as  a Temperance  Soci- 
ety Cross,  espoused  particular  ideas.  Oth- 
ers, such  as  the  seventeenth-century 
Cross  of  Caravaca,  served  as  reliquaries. 
One,  made  by  Gucci  in  the  1960s,  may 
have  been  primarily  decorative.  The 
majority  of  my  collection  of  religious 
jewellery  was  once  part  of  a personal  col- 
lection purchased  at  auction  in  Mon- 
treal in  the  1950s,  a rare  assemblage  that 
must  have  taken  decades  to  collect.  They 
represent  more  than  300  years  of  the 
jeweller’s  art.  PL’H 


Reliquary  Cross, 

9TH-IITH  CENTURY. 

(above  obverse  and  reverse)  Bronze. 

9.2  x 4.5  cm.  Byzantine.  Malcove  Collection, 
University  of  Toronto  [M82.467]. 

Pectoral  Cross, 

5Th/6th  century. 

(not  shown)  Bronze.  7.8  x 4.8  cm. 

Coptic/Byzantine.  Malcove  Collection, 
University  of  Toronto  [M82. 194]. 

The  cross  is  the  universal  symbol  for 
Christ  and  Christianity.  In  its  simplest 
form  it  combines  the  vertical  (life,  spir- 
itual, positive)  with  the  horizontal  (death, 
worldly,  negative).  It  can  represent  the 
Tree  of  Life.  There  are  hundreds  of  cross 
shapes,  but  Byzantine  cross  types  are  par- 
ticularly numerous  and  pectoral  crosses 
are  commonly  more  decorated  than 
some  other  types  of  crosses.  In  the  East- 
ern Church,  a pectoral  cross  would  be 
worn  by  archimandrites  and  archpriests. 
Some  religious  orders  wear  pectoral 
crosses.  In  that  case  it  would  be  simpler 
and  made  of  less  valuable  materials  such 
as  silver,  wood,  or  brass,  in  contrast  with 
pectoral  crosses  made  of  precious  metals 


which  were  often  jewelled  or  otherwise 
adorned.  Byzantine  crosses  in  this  period 
with  several  of  the  characteristics  of  this 
pectoral  cross  - the  gentle  inward  curve 
on  the  end  of  each  arm  and  an  inner 
cross  defined  by  the  markings  on  the 
outer  cross  - may  be  seen  in  sculpture 
and  even  on  the  rather  grand  Cross  of 
Justin  II,  but  what  is  interesting  about 
this  one  may  be  the  eight  roundels  and 
the  four  squares  in  the  centre.  The  num- 
ber eight  can  be  interpreted  as  a symbol 
of  the  Resurrection  and  the  circle  signi- 
fies eternal  existence,  so  perhaps  the 
roundels  represent  an  emphasis  on 
Christ’s  victory  over  death.  The  four 
squares  may  be  either  a simple  reiteration 
of  the  cross  shape  or  a representation  of 
earthly  existence  in  contrast  to  the  eter- 
nal existence  symbolized  by  the  roundels. 
Reliquary  crosses  combine  all  the  mean- 
ing of  the  cross  with  the  added  signifi- 
cance of  containing  a relic  or  other  holy 
object.  This  one  carries  the  identified 
images  of  Saint  Basil  the  Great  (circa  330- 
379),  one  of  the  most  venerated  teachers 
in  the  Eastern  Church  (obverse)  and  the 
“Mother  of  Christ”  (reverse).  LMD 

Pelican  in  her  Piety, 
circa  1800. 

(facing  page  top  left)  Watercolour  on  laid  paper. 

1 0.3  x 6.5  cm  (image).  Southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. Rare  Book  Department,  The  Free 
Library  of  Philadelphia  [FLP  586.  Bomeman]. 

Alongside  the  direct  pictorial  depiction 
of  religious  subjects,  indirect,  stylized  or 
symbolic  allusion  was  enormously  pop- 
ular in  Pennsylvania-German  culture. 
Artistic  representation  at  this  level  could 
be  equally  at  home  with  the  image-shy 
sensibilities  of  sectarian  groups  as  well 
as  those  groups  accustomed  to  more  nat- 
uralistic images  of  Jesus,  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  biblical  events. 

As  an  image  of  self-sacrifice,  the 
pelican  who  pecks  her  breast  and  brings 
forth  blood  to  feed  her  young  is  a most 
suitable  symbol  for  the  Crucifixion  of 
Jesus,  in  which  God  offers  up  His  own 
son  in  order  to  give  new  life  to  human- 
ity through  redemption  from  the  death 
that  is  the  consequence  of  sin.  Numer- 
ous Christian  symbols  were  taken  from 
bestiaries  and  animal  fables  of  Greek  or 
Roman  derivation,  and  the  pelican  peck- 
ing her  breast  is  a prominent  case  in 
point.  An  important  source  was  the 
Greek  or  Latin  Physiologus,  a collection 
of  descriptions  of  animals,  birds,  fish, 
and  even  stones,  compiled  for  didactic 
purposes.  In  its  Christian  form,  the  var- 
ious chapters  serve  to  illustrate  points  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  morality.  The  sev- 
eral dozen  animals  and  other  forms  of 
nature  are  presented  in  its  pages  as  sym- 
bols of  deeper  meaning.  While  the  ori- 
gins of  Physiologus  are  extremely  elusive, 
and  many  theories  are  offered  as  to  early 
Egyptian  and  Greek  writers,  such  as 
Bolos  of  Mendes  or  Democritus,  and 
various  oral  traditions,  there  is  general 
consensus  that  the  earliest  Christian  ver- 
sion must  have  been  written  at  Alexan- 
dria in  the  third  century. 

In  the  typical  Christian  Physiologus 
manuscript,  the  section  begins  with  a 
biblical  quotation  to  immediately  estab- 
lish the  religious  allegorical  connection: 
“I  am  like  a pelican  of  the  wilderness” 
(Psalm  101:7).  Then  follows  the  formula, 
“ Physiologus  says,”  describing  character- 
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istics  of  the  pelican  - it  is  loving  of  its 
young,  and  the  young  actually  will  strike 
the  parents  in  the  face.  The  young  arc 
then  in  turn  struck  and  killed.  On  the 
third  day  the  parent  will  pierce  its  side 
and  spill  its  blood  on  the  dead  offspring, 
restoring  them  to  life.  The  text  then 
returns  to  a biblical  reference:  “I  have 
nourished  and  brought  up  children,  and 
they  have  rebelled  against  me"  (Isaiah 
1 :2).  The  text  makes  a comparison  with 
humankind’s  rebellion,  striking  Christ, 
thereby  incurring  death,  and  then  pro- 
ceeding to  the  statement  that  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  Crucifixion,  the  blood 
and  water  of  salvation  flowed  forth  from 
the  wound  on  the  side  of  Christ  and  gave 
new  life.  In  such  allegorical  explanations, 
Physiologw  makes  connections  between 
nature  and  grace,  as  Christian  scriptural 
exegesis  of  the  time  was  inclined  to  make 
connections  between  Old  Testament 
prophecy  and  New  Testament  events. 

Whether  Fraktur  artists  were  con- 
scious of  sources  and  the  didactic  func- 
tions of  such  texts  and  imagery  is  often 
difficult  to  establish,  indeed,  one  suspects 
that  such  explicit  awareness  was  highly 
unlikely.  Perhaps  of  greater  importance  is 
the  phenomenon  of  a more  subconscious 
process  by  which  an  ancient  spiritual 
ethos  continued  to  makes  its  indirect 
appearance  in  traditional  societies  such  as 
the  German-speaking  settlements  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Ontario.  MSB 

Christ  Crucified,  circa  1840. 

(right)  Arnold  Puwelle.  Watercolour  on  wove 

paper.  32.5  x 20.5  cm  (image).  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania.  Rare  Book  Department.  The  Free 
Library  of  Philadelphia  [FLP3I0.  Bomeman], 

Pictorial  Fraktur  with  literal  portrayals 
of  God,  Jesus,  saints  or  biblical  events  is 
to  be  found  on  occasion  among  Lutheran 
and  other  Church-type  Pennsylvania- 
German  traditions,  but  much  less  so 
among  Mennonites  and  various  sectari- 
ans where  artistic  expression  was  con- 
fined to  more  stylized  and  indirect  forms. 
The  Crucifixion  was  a popular  image  in 
the  printed  arts,  yet  was  rarely  treated  as 
a Fraktur  subject.  Notable  exceptions  are 
to  be  found  in  an  unusual  hand-drawn 
picture  Bible  by  Ludwig  Denig  (an  active 
member  of  the  Reformed  Church),  and 
a few  other  examples  such  as  this  one. 

Puwelle  most  likely  drew  inspira- 
tion from  a printed  source,  but  the  inte- 
gration of  pictorial  imagery  and  floral 
and  geometric  folk  decoration  is  an  adap- 
tation to  his  Pennsylvania-German  aes- 
thetic environment.  The  body  of  Jesus, 


lacerated  and  bloodied,  is  in  keeping  with 
Ecce  Homo  depictions  seen  variously  in 
Bibles  and,  in  a Mcnnonite  context,  in  the 
Martyrs  Mirror.  Equally  interesting  is 
what  has  been  left  out  of  this  depiction, 
since  the  printed  versions  frequently  show 
angels  or  attendants  holding  chalices  to 
catch  the  precious  blood  of  Jesus,  whose 
salvific  gift  is  repeatedly  re-enacted  in  the 
Eucharistic  sacrament.  In  Puwcllc's  treat- 
ment, the  droplets  of  blood  simply  fall 
from  the  wound  in  Jesus'  side  and  from 
his  hands.  In  strict  theological  terms,  fail- 
ure to  complete  this  familiar  and  well- 
established  detail  seems  somehow  to  miss 
the  sotcriological  and  sacramental  sig- 
nificance of  the  image.  On  the  other 
hand,  within  the  folk  tradition  of  the 


Pennsylvania  Germans,  another  image 
may  in  fact  be  at  work,  since  the  ground 
upon  which  the  droplets  of  blood  will 
fall  is  rich  in  luxuriant  floral  growth-  The 
notion  of  the  blood  of  Christ  as  the  sub- 
stance of  new  tile  is  an  ancient  one,  some- 
times expressed  in  the  idea  that  the  blood 
of  Jesus  falling  on  the  skull  of  Adam  at  the 
base  of  the  cross  brings  new  life  to  fallen 
humanity.  A sumptuous  garden  of  vines 
and  blooming  flowers  may,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania-German terms,  accomplish  just  that 
miracle  of  rebirth  as  directly  as  any  elab- 
orately developed  doctrinal  affirmation. 

In  painted  depictions  of  the  Cru- 
cifixion, there  is  a long  tradition  from 
Giotto  through  Rembrandt  of  juxtapos- 
ing the  attitudes  of  the  two  thieves,  with 


the  untepeniani  one  at  Jesus  left  tool 

right  looking  toward  Jesus  and  beam 
the  assurance  of  salvation.  In  his  simp 
frontal  depiction  of  Jesus  and  the  thicse 
Puwelle  has  not  taken  advantage  of  th 

to  the  trouble  of  hand -lettering  the  tei 

responses  to  sin  and  the  offer  of  divir 
forgiveness.  Surrounding  the  thief  a 
I lie  tight  ate  the  w-oids.  * today  you  l!u 
be  with  me  in  Paradise  Gospel  of  lad 
chapter  23  verse  43.*  and  around  tl 
thief  at  the  left  we  have  the  text:  *Hi 
one  of  the  thieves  spoke  blasphemous 
to  Jesus,  'If  you  arc  the  Son  of  God,  sat 
pouadfaodud  Lufechma  23wcne? 
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Perhaps  the  strongest  indication  of  the 
Protestant  character  of  this  Fraktur  is  its 
primary  reliance  upon  the  centrality  of 
word  over  image.  MSB 

Passion-Prayer,  circa  1850. 

(above)  Watercolour,  ink,  and  gum  arabic  on 

laid  paper.  21.0  x 16.0  cm.  Ontario  or 

Germany.  Canadian  Harvest  Collection, 

Joseph  Schneider  Haus  Museum. 

An  important  parallel  art  form  to  Frak- 
tur, and  one  which  sometimes  incorpo- 
rated Fraktur  texts,  was  the  Scherenschnitt 
or  paper  cutting.  Forms  with  scissor-cut 
folk  motifs  included  birth-and-baptismal 
records,  valentines,  mottoes,  and  in  this 
instance  a meditation  on  the  suffering 
and  Crucifixion  of  Jesus.  The  maker  of 
this  piece  is  unknown,  and  it  may  well 
have  been  brought  along  from  Germany 
in  the  possession  of  immigrants  to 
Ontario  at  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Its  direct  pictorial  depiction  of 
the  Crucifixion  is  more  in  keeping  with 
Continental  Fraktur  examples,  and  has 
few  parallels  in  German  settlements  in 
Canada.  On  the  other  hand,  the  piece 
does  have  strong  associations  with 
another  form  of  artistic  expression  done 
in  Ontario,  namely  the  meditadve  poetry 
of  Lutheran  Pastor  Heinrich  Rembe 
(1858-1927),  who  headed  congregations 
in  several  Lutheran  churches  in  an  area 
from  Waterloo  to  Wentworth  counties. 
Rembe  was  a writer  of  short  poems  and 
meditations,  including  several  reflections 
on  the  Passion  of  Christ.  This  paper  cut- 
ting on  the  subject  may  have  been  inspi- 
rational for  his  writing,  especially  his 
8-stanza  poem,  “Gethsemane:  Zum  Ein- 
gang  in  die  Passion,”  published  in  1905. 

Distantly  reminiscent  of  Arnold 
Puwelle’s  treatment  of  this  theme  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  artist  has  here  synthe- 
sized pictorial  and  stylized  elements,  jux- 
taposing a literal  portrayal  of  the  crucified 
Christ  with  conventionalized  and  sym- 
metrically arranged  traditional  folk 
motifs  - flowers,  trees,  and  birds.  By  cut- 
ting away  the  paper  around  these  ele- 
ments, the  decorative  effect  is  intensified 
by  causing  them  to  stand  out  boldly 
against  the  black  paper  set  behind  the 
cut  sheet.  The  German  text  is  drawn 
from  hymnody,  comprising,  in  fact,  the 
second  verse  of  a famous  Paul  Gerhard 
hymn  sung  throughout  the  Lutheran 
community.  It  was  given  universal  recog- 
nition by  J.S.  Bach,  who  used  the  text  in 


I onlooker 


arms  and  lap”  (from  “O  Sacred  Head 
Now  Wounded”). 

The  presence  of  such  Fraktur  art- 
work in  the  household,  with  its  integra- 
tion of  visual  and  textual  theology, 
perhaps  framed  and  displayed  in  a bed- 
room or  elsewhere,  would  serve  as  a daily 
reminder  and  promise  of  hope  that 
human  suffering  and  redemption  are 
inextricably  bound  up  with  the  Passion 
and  Resurrection  of  Jesus.  MSB 

The  True  Cross 
and  the  Imperial 
World 

Sing,  my  tongue, 
the  glorious  battle. 

Sing  the  ending  of  the  fray. 
Now  above  the  cross, 
the  trophy, 

Sound  the  loud 
triumphant  lay,- 
Tell  how  Christ, 
the  world's  redeemer. 

As  a victim  won  the  day. 

Venantius  Fortunatus,  "Pange,  lingua" 

Following  the  conversion  of  the 
Roman  Empire  in  312,  the  sign  of 
the  cross  took  on  the  dimensions  of  a 
mystical  talisman,  radiating  the  awe- 
some power  of  God.  So  forcibly  did 
the  symbol  of  the  cross  impress  itself 
upon  Constantines  mother,  Helena, 
that  she  sought  and,  tradition  says,  re- 
covered the  True  Cross.  This  symbol 
of  the  Empires  religious  affiliation  ex- 
erted a palpable  power  capable  of 
routing  enemies  and  protecting  cities. 


Constantine’s  Vision  of  the 
Cross  - “In  hoc  signo  vinces,” 
1509-1510. 

(below)  Raphael  and  Giulio  Romano,  1483- 
1520  and  circa  1499-1546.  Fresco.  Italy.  Sala 
di  Constantino,  Palazzi  Vaticani. 

In  the  year  312,  on  the  eve  of  a battle,  the 
Roman  Emperor  Constantine  I had  a 
vision  of  the  cross  blazing  in  the  sky  and 
inscribed  with  the  words,  “In  hoc  signo 
vinces”  (Conquer  by  this!).  The  legend 
goes  on  to  say  that  Constantine,  like  Saul 
on  the  road  to  Damascus,  was  overcome 
by  this  vision.  Constantine  was  inspired 
to  end  the  persecution  of  the  Christians 
and  adopt  Christianity  as  one  of  the  offi- 
cial religions  of  the  Roman  Empire.  This 
depicts  the  scene  in  all  its  legendary 
grandeur  and  epic  sweep.  The  monu- 
mental and  noble  figures  of  Raphael  s 
work  seem  transfixed  by  the  cross  blaz- 
ing in  the  sky.  The  whole  atmosphere  of 
the  painting  seems  suffused  with  the 
transcendent  energy  of  the  cross,  which 
radiates  outward,  its  force  seeming  to 
move  the  statuesque  figures  below  like  a 
powerful  wind.  While  the  legends  of 
Constantine  s spiritual  epiphany  prior  to 
the  Battle  of  Milvian  Bridge  may  be 
rather  exaggerated  — he  did  not,  after  all, 
convert  to  Christianity  until  just  before 
his  death  — his  conversion  did  have  dra- 
matic and  profound  historical  and  cul- 
tural significance.  When  the  Roman 
Empire  passed  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  claimed  the  name  of  Jesus,  when 
the  greatest  kingdom  the  world  had  ever 
known  embraced  the  being  it  had  once 
crucified  as  its  spiritual  leader,  the  Chris- 
tian faith  became  inextricably  linked  with 
secular,  political  power,  a connection  that 
would  last  for  centuries  and  echo  in  the 
rhetoric  of  modern  politicians.  MW/DJG 


SlLIQUA  WITH 

Portrait  of  Constantine  I 
336-337. 

(above)  Silver  coin.  Minted  in  Antioch. 
Collection  T.  Cheesman  [RIC 105]. 

The  relief  portrait  of  Emperor  Constan- 
tine I (274  or  288-337)  on  a siliqua 
(Roman  silver  coin),  showing  him  in  the 
attitude  of  praise,  is  an  early  example 
showing  his  adoption  of  Christianity. 
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Christ  Crucified 


A Vision  of 
Christ’s  Blood 

"One  cause  of  this  barren 
blooming  I attribute  to  a false 
system  of  education  [of 
women],  ...  by  men  who  . . . 
have  been  more  anxious  to 
make  them  alluring  mistress- 
es than  affectionate  wives 
and  rational  mothers  ..." 

Mary  Wollstonecraft, 

A Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Woman 

In  1653  Marguerite  Bourgeoys,  a 
member  of  the  Congregation  of 
Notre-Dame  de  Troyes,  sailed  to 
New  France.  Several  years  earlier,  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  she  had  received  a 
mystical  revelation.  From  that  turn- 
ing point,  Marguerite  knew  that,  like 
the  Virgin  Mary,  she  would  pursue 
Jesus’  teaching  mission.  Marguerite 
devoted  herself  to  the  education  of 
young  women  because  she  was  con- 
vinced that  squandering  a girl’s 
potential  was  like  spilling  Christ’s 
blood  in  vain. 


Wine  Press,  1863. 

(above)  John  Roddam  Spencer  Stanhope, 
1829-1908.  Watercolour,  gouache,  and  gold 
paint  on  paper.  44.5  x 24.7  cm.  England. 

Collection  Dennis  T.  Lanigan. 

Until  relatively  recently,  ownership  of  this 
watercolour  had  descended  in  the  family 
of  George  Rae,  Chairman  of  the  North 
and  South  Wales  Bank,  a fervent  sup- 
porter of  the  Pre-Raphaelites.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  predecessor  of  a larger  painting 
in  oil  in  the  Tate  Gallery,  London,  but 
because  this  watercolour  was  privately 
owned  for  so  long,  it  has  not  been  well 
known  to  art  historians.  The  artist  has 
not  been  in  the  forefront  either,  since  he 
has  been  rather  overshadowed  by  his  con- 
temporaries. Though  Stanhope  was  edu- 
cated at  Rugby  and  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  in  line  with  his  family’s  plans  for 
him,  he  was  determined  to  become  an 
artist  instead.  In  the  1850s  he  became 
acquainted  with  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti, 
Sir  Edward  liurne-Jones,  William  Hol- 
man Hunt,  and  other  Pre-Raphaelite 
artists.  They,  among  others,  encouraged 
his  painting.  In  1859  he  exhibited  for 
the  first  time  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

In  the  summer  of  1863,  Stanhope 
was  painting  this  and  another  work,  while 
Burne-Jones  was  making  a working  visit 
to  Stanhope,  at  his  house  in  Cobham. 
Surrey.  The  works  the  two  produced  that 
summer,  not  surprisingly,  share  some  of 
the  compositional  forms  often  used  by  the 


Pre-Raphaelites,  including  flat  foreground 
space  and  distant  landscapes.  Also  in  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  style,  the  original  frame 
continues  the  colours  of  brown  and  gold 
which  predominate  in  the  watercolour. 
Stanhope  probably  chose  brown  to  indi- 
cate humility  and  gold  because  it  sym- 
bolizes divine  light  and  intelligence. 

The  theme  is  a Victorian  interpre- 
tation of  Isaiah  63:1-6  and  Numbers 
13:17-29,  passages  which  prefigure 
Christ's  Passion  and  Crucifixion.  Stan- 
hope's niece  and  biographer.  Mrs  A.M.  W. 
Sterling,  maintained  that  the  inspiration 
for  the  watercolour  came  from  Stanhope's 
visit  to  Varcnncs,  when  he  was  able  to 
watch  French  peasants  engaging  in  the 
time-honoured  treading  of  the  grapes. 
That  may  be  true,  but  one  way  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites  and  their  followers  exhibited 
their  respect  for  Renaissance  and  earlier 
an  was  by  infusing  their  works  with  sym- 
bolism borrowed  from  earlier  periods. 
Thus,  in  a literal  sense,  the  pose  represents 
Christ  on  the  cross  and  the  juice  from  the 
grapes  represents  Christ's  blood  as  it 
flowed  from  the  wounds.  This  imagery  of 
the  mystic  winepress  first  became  popu- 
lar with  the  medieval  Christian  allegory 
of  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  Eucharist, 
which  expresses  the  suffering  of  Christ 
and  the  salvation  promised  by  the 
Eucharist.  When  the  oil  version  was 
exhibited,  some  thought  the  emotional 
impact  of  Stanhope's  Christ  was  compa- 
rable to  William  Holman  Hunt’s  The 
Light  of  the  World.  LMD 

Saint  Marguerite  Bourgeoys, 
1700. 

(below)  Pierre  Le  Ber.  1669-1707. 

Graphic  of  oil  on  canvas.  62.2  x 49.5  cm. 

Canada.  Musee  Marguerite-Bourgeoys. 

This  death  mask  painting  of  Saint  Mar- 
guerite Bourgeoys  was  created  by  one  of 
the  first  painters  born  in  Canada.  Pierre 


| lx  Bcr  was  asked  to  do  a portrait  of  Mar- 
I gucritc  Bourgeoys,  founder  of  the  Con- 
| gregation  of  Notre-Dame.  The  task  was 
| not  easy,  for  it  was  said  that  even  in 
| death.  Saint  Marguerite  seemed  to  resist 
| the  vanity  of  a portrait.  Nonetheless. 
I lx  Bcr  completed  his  work  and  the  result 
| is  a striking  image  of  determination  and 
I resolute  piety,  two  qualities  that  defined 
Saint  Marguerite  during  her  years  in 
Canada.  Marguerite  Bourgeoys  was  bom 
in  France  in  1620.  An  account  in  her 
diary  reflects  on  the  turning  point  in  her 
young  life.  She  was  in  her  own  church 
and  fell  to  contemplating  a stained-glass 
window  near  where  she  was  sitting.  The 
motif  of  the  window  was  “Christ  of  the 
Wine  Press.”  It  is  in  this  transformative 
moment  that  the  young  Marguerite  real- 
ized that  all  human  beings,  not  simply 
adult  men.  but  also  women  and  chil- 
dren. arc  in  the  ‘image  and  likeness  of 
God.”  She  used  the  image  of  Chnst  of 
the  Wine  Press  in  speaking  of  the  worth 
of  women  and  children,  of  all  human 
beings,  and  in  challenging  Christians  to 
be  faithful  to  Jesus'  call.  She  said  that 
failing  to  nurture  the  gifts  of  each  child, 
of  each  young  girl  or  woman,  is  to  let  a 
“drop  of  Christ's  blood  fall  into  the  dust.* 
It  was  after  this  vision  that  she  dedicated 
her  life  to  the  service  of  Christ  and  was 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  do  so  in  the 
wilderness  of  Canada.  Saint  Marguerite 
overcame  innumerable  obstacles  - Iro- 
quois attacks,  fire,  plagues,  and  the  igno- 
rance and  stubbornness  of  a bishop  - to 
found  a religious  order  dedicated  to 
teaching  the  young,  particularly  girls  and 
Native  children.  During  her  time  in 
Ville-Maric  dc  Montreal  (later  known 
simply  as  Montreal),  Saint  Marguerite 
ministered  to  the  sick,  set  up  schools, 
and  worked  to  deepen  regard  for  the  dig- 
nity of  Natives,  women,  and  children. 
Marguerite  Bourgeoys  was  canonized  by 
Pope  John  Paul  II  in  1982.  MW/DJG 
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Jesus,  the  Monk  Who 
Rules  the  World 


"The  desire  of  the  flesh,  the  desire  of  the  eyes, 
the  pride  in  riches  - comes  not  from  the  Father 
but  from  the  world.  And  the  world  and 
its  desire  are  passing  away,  but  those  who 
do  the  will  of  Qod  live  forever." 

I John  2:15-17 


In  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries, 
Christs  invocation  to  his  disciples  to  take 
up  the  cross  and  follow  him  became  the 
mission  for  Christians  who  chose  to  abandon 
their  worldly  ambitions  and  walk  in  the 
footsteps  of  Jesus.  They  chose  to  live  like 
Jesus  - poor,  chaste,  and  obedient. 


When  Jesus  walked  in  Galilee  and  Jerusalem  he 
was  a man  of  singular  simplicity.  He  showed 
no  interest  in  wealth,  position,  and  power,  and  at 
times  seemed  to  reject  them.  While  many  of  his  close 
friends  were  women,  he  never  married.  Often  in  the 
biblical  narrative  he  described  the  seductiveness  of 
the  things  and  values  that  drive  a wedge  between 
those  who  have  wealth  and  power  and  those  who  are 
on  the  margins  of  society.  His  kingdom,  he  asserted, 
was  “not  of  this  world”  (John  18:36),  and  his  life  and 
call  to  his  followers  seem  sharply  at  odds  with  con- 
ventional social  ambition.  In  the  first  three  centuries 
of  C hristian  cu1,  ire,  there  were  a number  of  women 

nplicity  of  life,  a kind 


of  voluntary  poverty,  and  renounced  the  ambitions 
appropriate  to  their  station  in  society.  These  early 
movements,  whether  they  withdrew  to  the  desert  or 
mountains  or  lived  simply  within  the  city  or  village, 
were  a prophetic  witness  to  dramatically  different 
values.  They  were  counterculture  movements.  They 
provided  a context  for  spiritual  struggle  and,  over 
time,  became  what  today  we  would  call  centres  for 
self-understanding,  for  a kind  of  therapy.  This  desire 
to  grow  in  health,  to  have  one’s  heart  and  mind 
healed,  had  its  foundation  and  reference  point  in  the 
life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  centuries  these  largely  diffuse  movements 
began  to  take  an  organized  shape.  It  is  from  this 
period  that  we  date  the  large  Christian  monastic 
communities.  Monastics,  women  and  men  alike, 
sought  to  conform  their  lives  to  Jesus’  teaching  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  The  monastic  rules  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience,  like  the  discipline  of  athlete 
and  artist,  provided  a structure  which  enabled 
women  and  men  to  pursue  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
a life  free  of  self-interest  and  open  to  God’s  grace. 
While  the  early  monastic  movement  was  in  part  a 
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Jesus,  the  Monk  Who  Rules  the  World 


reaction  to  the  growing  “worldliness,”  power,  and 
civil  authority  of  the  Church,  within  a few  centuries 
it  exercised  considerable  influence,  and  at  times 
dominated,  institutional  Christianity.  In  the  Christian 
East,  Church  leaders  were  drawn  from  the  monastic 
life,  while  in  the  West,  monastics  have  occasionally 
played  such  a role.  Anyone  acquainted  with  a modern, 
technologically  advanced  society  can  easily  under- 
stand the  motivation  of  the  early  monastics  who  left 
the  cities  to  live  in  the  desert  or  wilderness.  With  the 
pace  of  life  accelerating  rapidly,  and  with  the  immense 


sensory  cacophony  of  the  urban  landscape  - honking 
horns,  blaring  stereos,  bright  lights,  the  welter  of 
people  struggling  to  get  somewhere,  and  the  incredible 
speed  of  it  ail  - the  idea  of  withdrawing  to  live  more 
simply,  of  seeking  to  be  present  to  what  is 
immediately  before  one,  and  seeking  to  heal  ones 
anxieties  may  even  be  appealing.  It  is,  as  the  monastic 
traditions  have  taught,  in  the  profound  depths  of 
silence  and  stillness  ( hesechia ) that  one  may  hear 
the  voice  of  God.  This  stillness  is  the  heart  of 
Christian  monasticism. 
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Imago  Pietatis  flanked 
by  Saints,  circa  1428-1429. 

(previous  page)  Fra  Angelico,  circa  1387-1455. 

Tempera  and  gold  leaf  on  panel. 

Left  20.2  x 49.3  cm;  centre  20.5  x 54.8  cm; 

right  20.5  x50.9  cm.  Italy.  The  Courtauld 

Gallery  London  [CL  10  A,  B,  CJ. 

The  three  predella  panels,  comprising 
the  base  section  of  a multi-panel  altar- 
piece,  are  a part  of  the  Gambier-Parry 
Collection,  bequeathed  by  Mark  Gam- 
bier-Parry  in  1966.  When  sold  in  1850, 
they  were  not  ascribed  to  Fra  Angelico 
(Guido  di  Pietro,  monastic  name,  Fra 
Giovanni  da  Fiesole).  Attribution  to  Fra 
Angelico  was  affirmed  by  John  Pope- 
Hennessy  in  1974  when  he  indicated 
that  they  were  likely  part  of  the  San 
Pietro  Martire  Triptych  based  on  match- 
ing measurements  and  stylistic  elements. 
There  is  also  a 1429  ledger  entry  in  the 
San  Domenico  convent,  Fiesole,  noting 
that  the  Camaldolese  nuns  of  San 
Romualdo,  in  San  Pietro  Martire,  owed 
10  florins  for  an  altarpiece  commissioned 
from  Fra  Giovanni. 

The  creation  of  altarpieces  was  a 
collaborative  endeavour  involving  wood- 
workers who  fabricated  the  elaborate 
wooden  structures  with  two,  three  or 
more  panels,  as  well  as  gilders,  and  the 
painters  who  had  their  own  complex 
workshops.  The  patron  might  suggest  a 
subject,  the  most  common  being  a Nativ- 
ity or  Presentation  of  the  Magi,  with 
small  narrative  scenes  in  the  predella  pro- 
viding a kind  of  commentary.  Tradi- 
tionally, an  image  of  the  crucified  Jesus, 
as  in  the  Imago  Pietatis  (literally,  image 
of  pity),  linked  the  Nativity  to  the  altar 
table  on  which  the  bread  and  wine  were 
transformed  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
the  Saviour.  In  the  Courtauld  predella, 
Jesus  is  shown  with  the  lance  and  sponge, 
Instruments  of  the  Passion. 

Stylistically,  the  work  is  considered 
early,  and  influenced  by  Gentile  da  Fab- 
riano (1360/70-1427)  and  Masaccio 
(1401-1427/29).  The  gilding  gives  the 
roundels  a jewel-like  quality  and  the  pale 
green  tones  of  Christ’s  flesh  contrast  with 
the  orange-red,  pinks,  and  blues  of  the 
saints’  garments.  While  the  main  altar- 
piece  features  male  saints  important  to  the 
Dominican  order,  including  the  founder 
Saint  Dominic  and  Saint  Peter  Martyr 
(the  others  are  John  the  Baptist  and 
Thomas  Aquinas),  all  but  one  of  the  pre- 
della portraits  are  of  woman  saints  impor- 
tant to  a women’s  order.  These  are  not 
easily  identifiable  since  they  may  not  have 
their  customary  symbol  but  the  Cour- 
tauld believes  they  are  Mary  Magdalene 
(left  of  Jesus)  and  John  the  Evangelist. 
Top  panel:  woman  Dominican  saint  (left) 
and  Dorothy  of  Caesarea,  virgin  martyr, 
or  Rosalia  of  Palermo,  virgin  and  hermit 
(right).  Bottom  panel:  Catherine  of 
Alexandria,  virgin  martyr  (left),  and 
Agnes  of  Rome,  virgin  martyr  (right). 
Each  of  the  virgin  martyrs  followed  in 
the  footsteps* of  Christ,  becoming  his 
bride,  whether  through  their  exemplary 
lives  or  their  martyr’s  deaths.  This  work 


The  Joy  of 
Canada 

O thornless  rose  of 
ineffable  beauty, 
thou  didst  bud  forth  on  the 
border  of  paradise. 

For  through  thine  unopened 
gate,  the  gate  was  opened  . . . 
Wherefore  we  cry  unto  thee: 
Rejoice  joy  of  Canada. 

Akathist  Hymn  for  the 
Theotokos  Joy  of  Canada 

Every  year.  New  Ostrog,  the 
Orthodox  Monastery  of  All  Saints  of 
North  America,  in  Dewdney,  British 
Columbia,  celebrates  its  feast  day, 
Theotokos,  Joy  of  Canada.  The  cele- 
bration speaks  to  the  faithful  about 
the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the 
birth  of  Jesus  and  calls  them  to  iden- 
tify with  the  Theotokos  (“Birth-giver 
of  God”),  giving  birth  to  divine  love 
in  the  world.  The  Joy  of  Canada  is 
focused  on  the  human  vocation  to 
enter  into  cosuffering  love  with  all 
human  beings. 


Theotokos  Joy  of  Canada,  1986. 

(above)  Slavko  Protic.  Icon.  52. 1 x 70.5  cm. 
Canada.  New  Ostrog  Monastery. 


In  1980,  Bishop  Iriney  of  the  Serbian 
Orthodox  Church  presented  the  Cana- 
dian Orthodox  Mission  and  the 
Monastery  of  All  Saints  of  North  Amer- 
ica with  a small  icon  of  the  Theotokos  as 
a special  blessing  and  patroness  of  the 
mission.  The  icon  was  named,  The  Joy  of 
Canada,  and  in  August  1981,  the  first 
Feast  of  the  Theotokos  Joy  of  Canada  was 
held  at  the  monastery  in  British  Colum- 
bia. The  Joy  of  Canada  icon  was  carried 
in  procession  and  given  a special  place  of 
honour  in  the  monastery.  In  1982,  Arch- 
bishop Lazar  composed  an  Akathist 
Hymn  for  the  Theotokos,  Joy  of  Canada, 
which  is  chanted  on  Wednesday  evenings 
in  the  Canadian  Orthodox  Church. 

In  1990,  Archbishop  Lazar  asked 
Slavko  Protic  to  paint  a larger  panel  ver- 
sion of  the  Joy  of  Canada  icon.  Mr  Pro- 
tic  added  several  unique  features  to  the 
larger  panel,  including  a maple  leaf  motif 
which  he  worked  into  the  clothing  in 
the  icon.  The  original  Joy  of Canada  icon 
now  occupies  a special  place  of  honour 
■ Monastery,  while  the  first  version 
tirotic’s  copy  is  on  display  in  the 
church  and  is  carried  in  pro- 


cession on  the  feast  of  the  Joy  of  Canada, 
together  with  the  original  icon.  Later, 
Mr  Protic  painted  a second  version  of 
his  copy  of  the  original.  This  second  ver- 
sion is  now  housed  in  Museum  of  Civi- 
lization, Hull,  Quebec. 

Canada,  and  particularly  Western 
Canada,  has  become  home  for  Orthodox 
Christians  from  virtually  all  the  histori- 
cally Orthodox  homelands  from  Greece 
to  Russia  and  from  Damascus  and 
Alexandria  to  Kerala,  India.  The  whole 
of  the  Eastern  Christian  family  of  faith 
has  communities  in  Canada  as  a result  of 
the  enormous  immigration  of  the  last 
century.  Orthodoxy  has  a remarkable 
theology  of  culture,  and  where  this  faith 
has  taken  root  over  the  last  two  millen- 
nia the  faithful  have  come  to  see  their 
community  and  nation  through  this 
prism.  Icons  associated  with  city,  nation, 
and  empire  have  been  painted  (“written” 
is  the  more  precise  Orthodox  term,  since 
iconography  is  a part  of  liturgy  and  the- 
ology) as  part  of  the  sacred  memory  of 
the  community,  showing  the  unfolding 
participation  of  their  life  within  the  pres- 
ence of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
Theotokos  Joy  of  Canada  is  singularly  sig- 
nificant for  Canada  since  it  is  the  first 
example  of  such  an  icon  “painting” 
Canada  into  the  panoply  of  Orthodox 
self-understanding. 

It  is  significant,  though  not 
unusual,  for  the  Theotokos  to  be  the 
focus  of  this  icon  and  feast  day.  Else- 
where in  this  catalogue  there  are  works 
such  as  Our  Lady  protects  Quebec  that 
suggest  a similar  identification.  For 
Orthodox  Christians,  the  Theotokos  is 
central  to  the  divine  revelation,  for  she 
is  the  mother  of  Jesus,  the  Incarnation  of 
God,  and  the  fullest  expression  of  the 
human  nature.  Through  her  openness 
to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  her  bearing  of 
Jesus  she  has  come  to  be  understood  as 
an  icon  of  the  human  vocation  to  give 
birth  to  divine  love  in  their  daily  life  in 
the  world.  LP/DJG 

Spiritual 

Struggle 

"...  If  you  wish  to  be  perfect, 
go,  sell  your  possessions,  and 
give  the  money  to  the  poor, 
and  you  will  have  treasure  in 
heaven,-  then  come, 
follow  me." 

Matthew  19:21 

The  acknowledged  founder  of 
Christian  monasticism  was  Saint 
Anthony  the  Great  (25 1 ?-356), 
although  it  is  likely  that  women’s 
religious  communities  pre-date  those 
of  men.  Inspired  by  Jesus’  imperative 
to  abandon  all  worldly  possessions, 
Anthony  journeyed  to  the  desert, 
where  he  learned  from  other  ascetics 
before  retiring  from  the  human  com- 
munity. In  305,  Anthony  emerged 
to  serve  as  the  spiritual  leader  for  a 
group  of  disciples.  Similar  movements 
emerged  across  Egypt  and  Syria. 


Saint  Jerome  in  a Cave, 
circa  1513-1516. 

(above)  Albrecht  Altdorfer,  circa  1480-1538. 

Woodcut.  40. Ox 52.8 x 3.2 cm  (framed). 

Germany.  The  Art  Museum,  Princeton 
University.  Laura  P.  Hall  Memorial  Collection 
[1946-108]. 

Saint  Jerome  walking  in  a 
Churchyard,  circa  1516. 

(facing  page  top)  Albrecht  Altdorfer,  circa 
1480-1538.  Woodcut.  40. Ox 52.8 x 3.2  cm 

(framed).  Germany.  The  Art  Museum, 
Princeton  University.  Laura  P.  Hall  Memorial 
Collection  [1946-107]. 

Albrecht  Altdorfer  was  among  a group  of 
sixteenth-century  German  engravers  who 
worked  on  a small  scale  and  were  all 
influenced  by  Albrecht  Diirer.  Altdorfer 
was  the  greatest  of  this  group  and  pro- 
duced woodcut  engravings  after  1511. 
These  pieces  were  produced  during  a 
period  when  Altdorfer  was  also  working 
on  a commissioned  altarpiece. 

Saint  Jerome  provides  an  attractive 
subject  because  of  his  life  of  asceticism 
and  theological  study.  He  was  born  in 
Dalmatia  and  went  to  Rome  where  he 
was  baptized  around  360  and  became 
interested  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  He 
left  Rome  and  headed  east  in  pursuit  of 
theological  study  and  an  ascetic  life.  After 
living  for  five  years  as  an  ascetic  in  the 
desert  of  Chalcis,  southwest  of  Antioch, 
he  was  ordained  a priest,  visited  Con- 
stantinople, and  again  returned  to  Rome. 
This  time,  however,  his  harsh  criticisms 
of  the  ecclesiastical  administration  cre- 
ated enemies  who  forced  him  to  leave 
Rome,  and  he  settled  in  a monastery  in 
Bethlehem  to  a life  of  monastic  asceti- 
cism and  scholarship.  Recent  research 
suggests  he  perfected  his  Hebrew  under 
the  tutoring  of  Paula,  a remarkable 
woman  who  joined  him  in  building  a 
monastery  in  Bethlehem.  His  most 
notable  contribution  to  the  Christian 
world  was  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  and  Greek  New  Testament  into 
Latin  (Vulgate)  for  a wider  audience.  He 
was  quite  passionate  in  his  opposition 
to  the  heretical  teachings  of  Arius,  Ori- 
gen,  and  Pelagius.  As  an  exegete  of  bib- 
lical texts,  a writer  of  theological  texts 
and  saints’  vitae,  as  well  as  an  orator  and 
prolific  letter  writer,  Saint  Jerome  became 
one  of  the  authors  most  appreciated  by 
Renaissance  humanists.  In  one  of  the 
famous  accounts  of  one  of  his  dreams, 
God  invited  him  to  choose  between 
Cicero  and  Christianity.  He  was  faced 
with  the  dilemma  of  reconciling  the  old 
Roman  culture  with  the  new  Christian 
religion.  TP/DJG 
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Jesus,  the  Monk  Who  Rules  the  World 


The  Christ-like 
Worlds  of  Saints 
Benedict  and 
Basil 

"Never  swerving  from  his 
instructions,  then,  but  faith- 
fully observing  his  teaching 
in  the  monastery  until  death, 
we  shall  through  patience 
share  in  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  that  we  may  deserve 
also  to  share  in  his  kingdom." 

Saint  Benedict,  The  Rule  of  Saint  Benedict 

The  two  pillars  of  the  Christian 
monastic  tradition  are  Saint  Basil  the 
Great  (circa  330-379)  and  Saint 
Benedict  (circa  480-circa  547).  Basil 
founded  a monastery  and  provided 
for  the  needy.  Benedict  wrote  The 
Rule  of  Saint  Benedict  which  defined 
the  basic  virtues  of  a monk  - poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience.  With  their 
spiritual  vision  and  intellectual  acuity, 
Basil  and  Benedict  endeavoured  to  es- 
tablish that  nothing  was  valued  more 
highly  than  the  struggle  for  sanctity 
in  the  monastic  life. 


Leaf  from  a Gradual, 
circa  1450-1500. 

(bottom  right)  Parchment  with  tempera. 

38.0  x 59.0  cm.  Italy.  Malcove  Collection, 
University  of  Toronto  [M82.452], 

Following  a lesson  with  a chant  is  one  of 
the  oldest  practices  in  Christian  liturgies 
- perhaps  borrowed  from  Judaism.  In 
its  earliest  sense,  the  Gradual,  the  short 
form  of  responsorium  graduate,  was  the 
musical  response  sung  between  the  read- 
ing of  the  Epistle  and  the  Gospel.  Later 
Gradual  came  to  mean  all  the  sung  parts 
of  the  Mass.  (The  name  “Gradual”  is 
said  to  derive  from  the  practice  of  singing 
it  on  the  steps,  for  in  Latin  gradus  means 
step.)  A Gradual  is  also  a liturgical  book 
which  contains  the  collection  of  the 
Gradual  music  for  various  occasions  of 
the  year  in  the  Western  Church.  All 
medieval  churches  and  monasteries  were 
expected  to  have  both  a Gradual  and  an 
Antiphoner  (containing  all  musical  sec- 
tions of  the  offices).  Southern  Europe, 
especially  Italy,  was  the  usual  source  of 
these  large  manuscript  books.  They  were 
large  so  they  could  be  displayed  on  a 
lectern  and  the  choir  could  see  the  music. 

This  leaf  contains  part  of  the  mass 
for  the  vigil  service  for  the  Feast  of  Saint 
Andrew  on  30  November,  hence  the  his- 
toriated  initial  contains  the  “Calling  of 
Andrew  and  Peter,”  following  the  narra- 
tive in  Matthew  and  Mark.  Since  the 


first  four  Apostles  were  all  fishermen, 
this  illuminator  made  it  perfectly  clear 
who  was  honoured  here  by  positioning 
Andrews  arms  in  the  saltire  cross,  which 
is  one  of  his  symbols.  (One  of  the  other 
symbols  for  Andrew  is  the  fish,  but  that 
is  less  specific.)  The  “calling"  image  is 
considerably  less  common  in  Christian 
art.  East  or  West,  than  the  martyrdom  of 
Andrew,  though  it  does  occur  on  at  least 
two  Florentine  Gradual  leafs  from  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Given 
the  age  of  this  leaf,  it  may  be  that  the 
impetus  for  the  image  comes  from  the 
arrival  of  Saint  Andrews  head  in  Rome 
in  1462.  Rome  was  not  noted  for  impor- 
tant original  schools  of  illumination,  so 
commissioning  the  painting  in  Padua, 
which  had  many  important  illumina- 
tors, to  celebrate  such  an  event  is  within 
the  realm  of  possibility.  (For  details  lead- 
ing to  the  conclusion  that  this  probably 
was  painted  in  or  near  Padua,  sec  Louise 
Cormier’s  description  in  The  Malcove 
Collection:  A Catalogue  of  the  Objects  in 
the  Lillian  Malcove  Collection  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  edited  by  Sheila  D. 
Campbell,  Toronto:  University  of 
Toronto  Press,  1985,  pp.  304-306.)  The 
acanthus  leaf  border  was  a very  popular 
decorative  motif  in  manuscripts.  This 
interpretation  is  fairly  simple,  since  this 
is  a “working"  book,  not  a sumptuously 
decorated  artefact  of  private  devotion  to 
be  owned  by  the  aristocracy'.  LMD 


Cell  of  a Penitent  Nun  of  the 
Third  Order  of  Saint  Francis, 
late  19  m century. 

(H0f  Jtmum)  UcW  udnilnurii  gLta.  ptim*, 
Fwme  A/*mv  / sn  dim  L*dni 

Jm  l l>  974  I 

Mott  of  the  boxes  found  in  the  Muter 
d’art  tacrl  du  Card  represent  the 
Carmelites,  except  one  from  the  Char- 
treuse of  Valbonnc,  and  a few  depicting 
Franciscan  nuns.  Inside  the  boxes  one 
can  see  nuns  working,  for  instance  nuk- 
ing reliquaries  or  praying  as  shown  by 
this  cell.  This  cell  is  more  carefully  dec- 
orated than  the  others:  a bed,  a cup- 
board, a little  mantelpiece,  and  a few 
books.  The  nun  before  the  crucifix  it 
holding  a book  open,  an  important  sym- 
bol for  the  order  which  was  founded  by- 
Saint  Clare,  the  only  woman  who  lias 
written  a monastic  rule.  The  nun  is  wear- 
ing the  Franciscan  dress  girded  with  a 
rosary  in  the  belt  and  a rope  with  three 
knots  as  a reminder  of  the  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience  vows.  This  nun 
is  surrounded  by  four  engravings  which 
show  the  Virgin,  Saint  Clare,  the  nuin 
benefactor  in  the  sixteenth  century  and 
nun,  Marguerite  dc  lorraine.  and  a skull 
in  the  background  as  a means  of  medi- 
tation on  the  brevity  of  life.  DD 

Cortex,  1992. 

(not  tltoum)  Una  Vandrry  Hemp,  bran  dolly 
chair  in  glazed  box.  34.0 x 420  x 24.6  cm. 
France.  Mutle  d art  uteri  du  Card. 


The  artist  Lena  Vandrcy  owns  a personal 
collection  of  nun's  boxes.  Fascinated  by 
these  works  of  women,  she  fabricated  this 
small  artefact.  Just  like  the  nuns  who 
made  the  others  and  some  contemporary' 
artists  who  have  experimented  with  them. 
Vandrcy  used  ordinary  materials  and 
“goods  forgotten,  failed  or  given  which 
after  a first  use  could  be  recycled  one 
more  time  for  a higher  end’  (Vandrcy). 
Considering  the  nuns  boxes  as  an  “alpha- 
bet of  humble  things  they  (nuns]  give  to 
the  world."  the  artist  herself  offers  an 
individual  reading  of  their  world.  The 
matter  itself  of  this  work  reminds  us  of  the 
monastery  and  the  dolly  on  the  chair  that 
she  positioned,  of  the  nun  in  her  cell. 
Nevertheless  the  piece  based  on  hemp 
which  fills  the  glazed  box  is  the  reverse  of 
the  material  emptiness  of  the  nuns  cell 
and,  finally,  not  so  far  from  the  rich  inte- 
rior life  of  the  nun  in  her  cell.  The  box 
could  be  seen  as  the  emblem  of  the  Janhn 
cbts  de  I'd  me  (dosed  garden  of  the  soul) 
borrowing  the  title  of  an  exhibition  about 
thirteenth-century  nuns  in  Brussels,  as  a 
room  where  the  nuns  have  to  leave  them- 
selves after  they  have  left  everything.  DD 
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Jesus, 

the  Bridegroom 
of  the  Soul 


Batter  my  heart,  three-person'd  Qod,  for  you 
As  yet  but  knock,  breathe,  shine,  and  seek  to 

mend,-  ... 

Take  me  to  you,  imprison  me,  for  I, 
Except  you  enthrall  me,  never  shall  be  free. 
Nor  ever  chaste,  except  you  ravish  me. 

John  Donne,  Holy  Sonnet  XIV 


In  the  twelfth  century,  the  image  of  Jesus  as 
Bridegroom  of  the  Soul  emerged,  which 
suggested  the  intimate  relationship  between 
the  devout  Christian  and  Jesus.  Acceptance 
of  Jesus  was  seen  as  an  experience  which 
would  purge  the  soul,  fill  it  with  Christ  s love, 
and  mystically  unite  the  faithful  with  God. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  and  particularly  with  the 
impetus  of  the  Cistercian  monastic  movement, 
the  ancient  image  of  the  Lover  and  the  Beloved 
found  in  the  Song  of  Songs  in  the  Hebrew  Bible 
emerged  as  a way  of  understanding  the  deeply 
personal  relat  ionship  between  Christ  and  the  soul. 
Christ  is  the  room  of  the  Soul.  Christ  woos 
to  the  garden  of  loving 
etaphors  of  romantic  love, 


images  that  speak  both  of  the  single  mindedness  of 
the  lover  for  the  beloved  and  of  the  yearning  of  the 
beloved  for  the  loved  one,  has  come  to  characterize 
the  heart  of  Christian  spiritual  life.  However  it  came 
upon  one,  however  one  was  grasped  by  the  Lover,  the 
experience  would  chase  the  darkness  from  one’s  soul, 
illuminate  it  with  the  light  of  Christ’s  presence,  and 
vanquish  the  distance  between  God  and  the  centre 
of  one’s  being.  The  vision  of  Jesus  as  Bridegroom 
was  a way  of  speaking  about  the  intimate  relationship 
between  God,  the  Lover  of  the  World,  and  Creation. 
It  was  a romantic  view  of  the  enduring  presence  of 
Christ  as  a spiritual  companion  united  to  his  treasure 
at  the  very  heart  of  the  deepest  human  yearnings. 

This  image  has  dominated  some  monastic 
movements,  has  often  been  a primary  metaphor 
for  Christian  mystical  traditions,  and  has  moved 
with  ease  across  Orthodox,  Roman  Catholic,  and 
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Jesus,  the  Bridegroom  of  the  Soul 


Protestant  boundaries.  It  has  been  the  cry  of  poets 
and  hymn  writers  alike,  and  has  often  given  voice 
and  shape  to  Pietist  movements  within  rather  dis- 
parate traditions  from  the  Reformation  down  to  the 
twentieth  century.  Anyone  who  has  been  infatuated 
or  grown  in  a deep  and  sustaining  love  may  under- 
stand what  lay  behind  this  image.  Even  for  those 
who  have  lost  a loved  one,  either  in  the  sense  of  lone- 
liness and  despair  or  in  the  sense  of  presence  across 
the  eternal,  the  strength  of  this  image  has  been  a 
comfort  and  counsel.  This  sense  of  the  divine,  this 
image  of  the  Bridegroom  of  the  Soul,  is  as  vital  today 
as  it  was  in  the  twelfth  century.  We  see  it  in  popular 
song  both  inside  and  outside  the  Churches.  It  echoes 
in  believers’  confession  of  their  intimacy  with  Jesus 
or  their  experience  of  the  transforming  love  of  God 
in  their  life.  It  is  a common  quality  in  Evangelical, 
Pentecostal,  and  Holiness  movements  which  un- 
abashedly proclaim,  “What  a friend  we  have  in  Jesus 
all  our  sins  and  griefs  to  bear.”  At  the  centre  of  this 
image,  wherever  we  find  it,  is  the  notion  that  Jesus 
far  from  being  an  abstract  and  impersonal  deity,  un- 
connected to  human  affairs,  is  at  the  centre  of  the 
human  heart  illuminating  the  experience  of  the 
Beloved  in  the  dailiness  of  life. 


Mystic  Marriage  of  Mary 
Magdalene  de’  Pazzi, 

LATE  I7TH  CENTURY. 

(above)  Livio  Mehus,  circa  1630-1691.  Oil  on 
canvas.  60.0  x 78.0  cm.  Italy.  Music  Mandct. 

When  this  painting  was  exhibited  in  Avi- 
gnon ( Catherine  de  Sienne , Avignon: 
Grande  Chapelle  du  Palais  des  Papes, 
1992),  the  bride  of  Christ  was  thought 
to  be  Saint  Catherine  of  Ricci,  prioress 
of  the  Dominican  monastery  of  Prato 
(t  1 590),  who  married  Jesus  at  Easter 
1 542,  accompanied  by  the  Virgin,  Mary 
Magdalene,  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  How- 
ever, the  woman  in  front  of  Christ  is 
wearing  the  Carmelite  habit  and  more 
likely  is  Mary  Magdalene  de’  Pazzi 
(1566-1607),  who  was  an  impassioned 
mystic  after  she  took  her  monastic  vows 
in  1583.  During  these  intense  visions, 
she  said  she  wasn’t  “a  human"  anymore 
“but  an  angel  from  the  sky"  and  felt  like 
“a  captive  of  love,  attracted  to  God  from 
inside  herself  more  than  iron  by  the  mag- 
net.” The  nuns  described  her  during  con- 
templation as  a woman  “merry,  happy, 
cheerful  with  a smile  of  sky”  on  her  lips. 

The  painting  shows  her  mystical 
experience  of  28  April  1 585,  when  the 
resurrected  Jesus  gave  her  a wedding  ring. 
This  phenomenon  is  reminiscent  of 
Catherine  of  Siena,  who  is  present  with 
her  emblems,  the  lily  and  the  crown  of 
thorns,  as  a witness.  The)-  were  both 
living  in  a cloister,  giving  themselves  a 
mission  of  renunciation,  penitence,  and 
prayer.  They  were  both  involved  in  a 
close  relationship  with  Christ,  becoming 
the  soul  “who  loves  him  for  himself  and 
nothing  else,"  following  Saint  Bernard  in 
the  Song  of  Songs.  The  last  man  in  the 


painting,  bald  with  a short  beard,  seems 
to  be  Saint  Peter.  He  is  wearing  a blue 
tunic  and  golden  coat  and  he  is  holding 
what  seems  to  be  a cross,  1-uca  Giordano 
uses  the  same  figures  in  his  painting 
(circa  1680)  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Maddalcna  de'  Pazzi.  but  there  Christ  is 
extracting  the  ring  from  his  wound  as  an 
example  of  medieval  popular  devotion. 
Since  her  canonization  in  1669,  she  has 
often  been  represented  in  Carmelite 
churches,  and  Livio  Mehus,  the  Flemish- 
born  painter  and  disciple  of  Pietro  da 
Cortona,  was  fond  of  these  mystical 
experiences.  Certainly  he  knew  Gior- 
dano's painting  and  used  it  as  a source  of 
inspiration. 

Mystic  marriage  has  been  used 
many  times  in  art.  These  paintings  con- 
veyed the  visions  of  the  nuns  and  fed 
their  imaginations,  too.  Before  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  marriage  of  Catherine 
of  Alexandria  to  the  Child  Jesus,  Cather- 
ine of  Siena  had  a similar  experience  with 
the  adult  Christ,  according  to  the  Ijgenda 
Major  (1385-1395)  of  Raymond  of 
Capua.  The  well  known  Carmelite  Teresa 
of  Avila  felt  the  mystic  marriage  was  the 
symbol  of  the  perfect  union  with  Christ. 
Some  variations  show-  the  nail  of  the  Cru- 
cifixion replacing  the  ring.  Always  the 
spiritual  marriage  is  the  high  point  of  the 
mystic  ascension,  for  it  describes  the 
moment  of  total  giving,  when  the  soul 
says  “My  beloved  is  mine  and  I am  his’ 
as  in  the  Song  of  Songs.  DD 
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Jesus,  the  Bridegroom  of  the  Soul 


Christ-mysticism 
of  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux 

"...  the  reason  for  loving 
Qod  is  Qod  Himself,-  and 
the  measure  of  love  due  to 
Him  is  immeasurable  ..." 

Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  On  Loving  God 

Saint  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  (1090- 
1153)  embodied  the  thought  and 
pieties  of  his  age.  He  entered  a 
monastery  at  twenty-two  and  prac- 
ticed an  asceticism  of  mind  and  body 
focused  on  the  love  of  Christ  and  de- 
sire for  union  with  the  divine.  The 
kiss  of  Jesus,  a kiss  of  infinite  compas- 
sion, enabled  believers  to  join  their 
nature  to  that  of  Jesus.  It  invited  the 
devout  into  the  chamber  of  his  love,  a 
sacred  place,  a bridal  chamber. 


Christ  Pantocrator  and 
Madonna  with  Child, 
circa  1890. 

(above)  Silver  marriage  crowns.  H:  9. 0 cm. 
Romanian  Orthodox.  The  Provincial  Museum 
of  Alberta  [H86.138.5]. 

For  the  Romanian  Orthodox  Christians 
who  made  these  crowns,  holy  matrimony 
is  a type  of  martyrdom  leading  to 
Eucharist:  a death  of  one’s  ego  in  order 
to  be  born  anew  into  a life  shared  wholly 
with  one’s  beloved.  DJG 


Ecce  Homo,  1839. 

(below)  Antoine-Sebastien  Plamondon, 
1804-1895.  Oil  on  canvas.  152.7 x 241.9  cm. 

Canada.  The  Montreal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Purchase,  Horsley  and 
Annie  Townsend  Bequest  [1961. 1324], 
Photo:  Montreal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  expression  Ecce  Homo  is  the  Latin 
form  of  Pontius  Pilate’s  words,  “Behold 
the  man”  described  in  the  Gospel  of  John 
19:4-6,  an  event  that  occurred  after  Jesus’ 
flagellation  and  crowning  with  thorns.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  haunting  scenes  in  the 
Passion  narrative  and  comes  in  the  midst 
of  the  threatening  chaos  of  Jesus’  trial. 
Pilate  announces  to  all  present  that  he 
will  turn  over  the  accused  and  brings 
Jesus  forward  wearing  a purple  robe  and 
crowned  with  thorns  as  the  soldiers  jeer 
and  mock  the  criminal  crowned  as  a king. 
As  the  people  cry  out  for  his  crucifixion, 
Pilate  says  to  them,  “Behold  the  man!” 
The  earliest  depictions  of  the  Ecce  Homo 


are  found  in  the  Carolingian  period,  in 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  Versions  of 
this  image,  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  were  com- 
mon in  the  sixteenth  century  owing  to  the 
influence  of  a work  by  Caravaggio  (1 571- 
1610).  It  has  remained  a theme  of  inter- 
est to  artists  and  the  faithful  alike  down 
to  the  present  century.  Plamondon’s  ren- 
dition was  one  of  fourteen  Stations  of 
the  Cross  commissioned  by  Notre-Dame 
Cathedral  in  Montreal.  Two  of  the  oth- 
ers are  also  represented  in  Anno  Domini: 
Christ  at  the  Column  and  Jesus  on  the  Road 
to  Calvary.  DJG 

Flee  from  Sin,  1833. 

(top)  Attributed  to  Martin  K Gottschall, 
1797-1870.  Watercolour  on  wove  paper.  19.7 
x 32. 0 cm  (image).  Southeastern  Pennsylvania. 

Rare  Book  Department,  The  Free  Library  of 
Philadelphia  [FLP  644.  Bomeman]. 

The  theme  of  making  the  proper  choice 
links  the  text  in  this  example  with  that 


of  the  Pennsylvania-German  mazes,  the 
acrostic  text,  and  the  repentance  of  the 
thief  in  other  Fraktur  in  this  exhibition. 
Here  the  soul  is  admonished  to  flee  from 
sin  and  to  pursue  virtue. 

An  interesting  feamre  of  this  highly 
decorative  composition,  with  well- 
planned  symmetrical  design  and  place- 
ment of  ornamental  details,  is  the  actual 
reference  in  the  text  of  the  lower  left  heart 
to  the  idea  of  “decoration.”  In  a number 
of  cases,  Fraktur  texts  use  such  terms  as 
Schmiicken  or  Zieren,  terms  with  an  aes- 
thetic implication,  translated  literally  as 
“decoration”  or  “decorate.”  While  it  is 
important  not  to  restrict  the  meaning  of 
such  terms  too  narrowly,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  envision  the  phrase  “adorn  the  soul”  as 
pertaining  to  such  images  as  the  crown  or 
raiment  by  which  the  soul  might  be  enno- 
bled. The  notion  of  such  decoration  as 
befitting  the  relationship  between 
humanity  and  God  is  echoed  in  those 
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Jesus,  the  Bridegroom  of  the  Soul 


The  Divine  Lover 
and  the  New 
Magdalene 

"On  this  later  day,  a woman 
runs  to  grace  who  earlier  ran 
to  guilt.  In  the  evening  she 
seeks  Christ  who  in  the 
morning  knew  she  had  lost 
Adam  . . . She  who  had 
taken  perfidy  from  paradise 
hastens  to  take  faith  from  the 
sepulchre...." 

Peter  Chrysologus, 

Sermon  on  Matthew  28:1 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  image  of 
the  Divine  Lover  is  in  the  stories  of 
Saints  Mary  Magdalene  and  Mary  of 
Egypt  (5th  century).  Tradition  por- 
trays them  led  by  God’s  love  from  a 
life  of  prostitution,  abuse,  and  self- 
hatred  through  profound  sorrow  and 
repentance  culminating  in  holiness 
and  a life  of  loving  service  to  the 
healing  of  others.  These  icons  of  re- 
pentance and  models  of  the  spiritual 
journey  from  self-hatred  to  divine 
love  are  the  “New  Eve.” 

Box  of  Saint  Regina  with 
Scenes  from  her  Life, 

I7-18TH  CENTURY. 

(below)  Wood,  glass,  paper,  metal  terracotta, 
and  dried flowers.  31.5 x 40.0 x 5.0  cm. 
France.  Association  “Trisors  de  Ferveur.  ” 

In  this  box  of  Saint  Regina,  like  many  of 
the  boxes  for  numerous  other  personages, 


there  are  some  moulded  terracotta  figures 
fixed  inside  the  box  filling  the  space  around 
Christ  on  the  cross.  Saint  Regina  and  her 
nurse  are  standing  on  either  side  of  the 
cross.  One  finds  Saint  Peter  and  two  bish- 
ops, perhaps  the  bishops  of  the  diocese, 
the  bishop  of  Clermont  (Saint  Praejectus, 
patron  saint  with  Peter  of  the  Flavigny 
abbey)  and  Saint  Leger  (martyr,  bishop  of 
Autun,  and  patron  saint  of  Alise  Church). 
The  saint  crowned  as  a princess  is  wearing 
the  palm.  Four  coloured  woodcut  engrav- 
ings depicting  Reginas  life  from  a hagio- 
graphic  book  edited  in  Troyes  {La  Vie  de 
Sainte  Reine,  vierge  et  martyre...,  16971 
1710)  are  illustrating  the  shutters.  On  the 
right  open  shutter,  one  can  see  the  illus- 
tration of  the  miraculous  spring  describing 


how  “one  is  washing  in  the  water  and  get- 
ting ones  health  back,”  and  the  beginning 
of  another  print  with  the  saint  “in  jail  where 
she  saw  a cross  which  comforted  her.” 
Above  it  the  saint  is  crowned  by  two  angels 
as  a bride  of  Christ  with  a dove  (lacking 
here  but  present  on  the  proof  of  Marteret 
from  the  seventeenth  century)  and  the 
inscription  “Come  Christs  bride.”  On  the 
left  open  shutter,  one  sees  the  flagellation 
torment  with  some  details  and  the 
beheaded  martyr  with  the  fountain  gush- 
ing with  her  lifeblood,  skilfully  illustrating 
the  pilgrimages  birth.  Owning  one  of  these 
boxes,  the  pilgrim  could  recall  the  story  of 
Regina,  recollect  the  different  elements  of 
the  pilgrimage,  and  definitely  meditate  on 
the  example  of  the  saint.  DD 


Box  of  Saint  Regina  with 
Crucifixion  and  Pilgrimage 
Medals,  early  17TH  century. 

(left)  Wood  glass,  paper,  metal 
terracotta,  and  bone.  27. 0 x 32.0  x 4.8  cm. 

France.  Association  "Tresors  de  Ferveur.  ” 

The  boxes  of  Saint  Regina  are  popular 
art.  Indeed  up  to  now  only  thirty-six 
boxes  of  Saint  Regina  were  known.  These 
boxes  were  at  once  objects  of  devotion, 
souvenirs  of  pilgrimage,  and  something 
like  a tiny  theatrical  play  on  the  saints  life. 
Most  of  the  known  boxes  come  from 
when  the  pilgrimage  started  again 
between  1840-1860,  after  the  decline  due 
to  the  French  Revolution.  The  oldest  ones 
were  manufactured  while  the  pilgrimage 
flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  were  made  accord- 
ing to  some  popular  themes  around 
Regina  and  her  Burgundian  legend. 
Handmade  in  local  workshops  in  the  pil- 
grimage’s town,  Alise-Sainte-Reine,  this 
kind  of  artefact  is  a litde  crude  with  some 
thin  poplar  planks  unfinished  outside. 
The  oldest  one  with  a cross  made  of  bone 
is  a magnificent  design.  Christ  is  sur- 
rounded by  Regina  and  her  nurse  and 
two  small  personages  are  standing  above 
them.  The  saint  is  exhibited  in  glory: 
crowned,  holding  a book  with  the  two  let- 
ters S and  R and  a palm  along  her  body. 
It  was  inspired  by  the  statue  preserved  in 
Alise  chapel.  The  traditional  iconogra- 
phy usually  favoured  Regina’s  martyr- 
dom, depicting  her  with  a sword  and 
chains.  The  hieratic  figures  are  wearing 
some  late  sixteenth-century  clothes.  Some 
pilgrimage  medals  describing  the  glory 
of  Regina  and  the  torment  of  the  behead- 
ing have  been  added.  More  than  the 
iconography,  the  originality  of  this  work 
is  the  quality  of  its  execution.  DD 
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Ecstasy  of  Saint  Teresa 
of  Avila,  17TH  century. 

(not  shown)  Oil  on  canvas.  50.5  x 41. Ox  5.5  cm 
(framed).  France.  Musle  dart  sacre,  Dijon.  France. 

The  well-known  episode.  Ecstasy  of'Terrsa 
of  Avila,  is  described  by  the  saint  in  The 
Book  of  her  Life.  “I  saw  close  to  me  toward 
my  left  side  an  angel  in  bodily  form  . . . 
The  angel  was  not  large  but  small;  he 
was  very  beautiful  and  his  face  was  so 
aflame  that  he  seemed  to  be  one  of  those 
very  sublime  angels  that  appear  to  be  all 
afire  ...  I saw  in  his  hands  a large  golden 
dart  and  at  the  end  of  the  iron  tip  there 
appeared  to  be  a little  fire.  It  seemed  to 
me  this  angel  plunged  the  dart  several 
times  into  my  heart  and  that  it  reached 
deep  within  me.  When  he  drew  it  out,  I 
thought  he  was  carrying  off  with  him 
the  deepest  part  of  me;  and  he  left  me  all 
on  fire  with  great  love  of  God."  The  pic- 
ture of  the  arrow  is  also  furnished  in  the 
Fifth  Relation,  where  Teresa  of  Avila 
(1515-1582)  explains  that  “another  very 
frequent  form  of  prayer  is  a sort  of 
wound,  the  soul  feeling  like  an  arrow  is 
sinking  into  the  heart  or  within  it.”  Her 
famous  sentence,  “I’m  dying  not  to  die" 
resounds  through  this  composition. 

The  ecstasy  is  the  step  before  the 
union;  it  can't  go  any  further  than  the  soul 
obtaining  harmony  in  the  union  through 
the  mystic  marriage,  the  highest  point  of 
the  experience.  Teresa  of  Avila  used  a spe- 
cific vocabulary  describing  different  states 
as  she  reached  toward  the  divine.  During 
the  ecstasy  she  felt  removed  and  abducted. 
Her  soul  was  freed  of  any  sensation  so  it 
could  form  a union  with  God.  Describing 
an  attitude  of  receptivity  to  the  divine, 
this  sort  of  composition  was  directly 
inspired  by  exposure  to  images  of  Saint 
Francis  receiving  the  stigmata.  Neverthe- 
less, the  real  figure  of  ecstatic  abandon  is 
produced  by  a representation  of  a woman. 
Artists  used  this  theme  many  times  in  rep- 
resentations of  Teresa,  which  reached  the 
apogee  with  the  sculpture  of  Bernini  at 
the  Roman  church  Sanaa  Maria  della  Vit- 
toria.  There,  the  Chapel  Cornaro  (1645- 
1652)  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  mystic 
experiences  of  the  Carmelite.  With  saindy 
abandon,  her  head  turned  to  the  sky  and 
her  eyes  closed,  this  painting  was  direedy 
inspired  by  the  Italian  group.  Canonized 
in  1622,  Teresa  of  Avila  has  became  the 
most  beautiful  symbol  of  divine  love.  In 
1970,  she  also  became  one  of  the  first 
women  saints  to  be  honoured  as  a Doctor 
of  the  Church.  DD 

Saint  Regina  as  the  Good 
Shepherd,  early  17TH  century. 

(not  shown)  Etienne  Marcelat.  Engraving.  50.0 
x 65-0  cm  (framed).  France.  Bihliothlque 
nationale  de  France,  dlpartement  des  estampes 

etdela  photographic  [Inv.  FI  169  793]. 

Pilgrims  came  to  Flavigny  in  Burgundy 
to  venerate  the  relics  of  Saint  Regina 
exhibited  in  the  abbey  and  to  the  city  of 
Alise-Sainte-Reine  to  revere  the  martyr’s 
miraculous  fountain.  Local  people 
adapted  the  legend  of  Saint  Margaret  of 
Antioch.  The  iconography  of  Saint 
Regina  also  borrows  some  elements  from 
other  holy  women  such  as  Saint 
Genevieve,  the  patroness  of  Paris.  In  a 
corpus  of 4,000  representations,  one  can 
see  her  as  an  Apostle,  as  a martyr,  as  a 
therapist,  as  a shepherdess,  as  a bride  of 
Christ,  and  even  as  Christ  himself  in  the 


engraving  by  Jacques  Callot  in  “Jesus, 
the  Teacher  of  Common  Sense.”  This 
engraving  by  Etienne  Marcelat  is  an  alle- 
gory of  the  Good  Shepherd.  The  saint  is 
surrounded  by  sheep  - perhaps  symbols 
of  the  pilgrims  - with  her  feet  on  a globe, 
the  emblem  of  the  universe.  Two  angels 
push  aside  a curtain  showing  the  saint 
before  an  oratory  with  a crucifix  and  a 
book  thereupon.  Behind  on  either  side 
of  Saint  Regina  arc  Alisc  and  Flavigny, 
cities  where  the  legend  was  built.  As  in 
the  Callot  engraving.  Regina  is  crowned 
by  a liturgical  dove.  Two  little  vignettes 
beneath  the  engraving  depict  the  saint  in 
jail.  The  sentence  around  the  picture  says 
“what  you  sec  in  this  tableau  is  the  image 
of  Saint  Regina  put  in  a new  light  by 
Marcelat  of  Bar-sur-Seinc."  In  this,  as  in 
another  one  he  did  with  the  saint  as  a 
shepherdess  (Inv.  H 169  770),  the  artist 
showed  his  concern  for  Saint  Regina’s 
devotional  pictures.  DD 

Precious  Ointment,  1923. 

(below)  John  Copley,  1875-1950.  Lithograph. 

45.6 x 38.2  cm  (paper).  Scotland.  Scottish 

National  Gallery  of  Modem  Art  [GMA  245]. 

Copley  was  a printmakcr,  who  studied 
at  the  Manchester  School  of  Art,  the 
Royal  Academy  School,  and  in  Italy.  Ini- 
tially he  did  illustrative  work.  In  1906 
he  was  offered  a studio  and  a lithography 
press  by  Charles  Blake  Winchester.  Using 


W.D.  Richmond’s  The  Grammar  of  Lith- 
ography (2nd  ed.,  1880),  he  published 
his  first  print  in  1 909.  He  was  married  to 
the  successful  lithographer  Ethel  Gabain 
(1883-1950),  and  they  devoted  their 
entire  lives  to  their  an.  He  was  not  driven 
by  what  was  currently  popular  and  pro- 
duced lithographs  when  etchings  were 
popular  and  vice  versa.  With  fellow  anist 
Joseph  Pennell  (1857-1926)  he  set  up 
the  Senefelder  Club  in  1909  to  revive 
interest  in  lithography,  and  was  passion- 
ately interested  in  anistic  technique.  True 
to  the  Club's  ideals,  he  produced  small 
editions  of  lithographs.  Between  1906 
and  1 938,  he  produced  252  lithographs. 
The  theatre,  horse-racing,  and  calc  life 
provided  much  but  not  all  of  his  subject 
matter.  In  1917,  he  began  etching,  and 
in  1927  he  took  it  up  again  when  ill 
health  stopped  him  from  lifting  the  heavy 
lithographic  stones.  (He  printed  all  of 
his  own  and  his  wife’s  works.) 

According  to  John  Russell  Taylor, 
“The  first  thing  to  strike  one  about  Cop- 
ley’s early  lithographs  is  the  extraordi- 
nary originality  of  their  imagery"  (John 
Copley  1875-1950,  New  Haven  CT:  Yale 
Center  for  British  Art,  1990,  p.  3).  He 
also  notes  their  scale,  and  the  feeling 
“that  he  is  staging  scenes  to  express  his 
own  vision  of  the  world"  (p.  4).  Having 
chosen  an  artistic  medium  that  was  not 
fashionable,  Copley  was  able  to  do  what- 
ever he  chose  with  it.  The  war,  as  with 


most  arusts  ol  his  generation,  affected 
his  work,  and  though  not  a believer,  he 
used  religious  subject  matter  to  reflect 
his  unease.  Taylor  notes  the  later  works' 
“compelling  weirdness"  (p.  5).  In  1923- 
1924,  Copley  executed  a senes  of  litho- 
graphs around  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Jesus  including  /‘rmous  Orn/men/ depict- 
ing Mary  Magdalene  anointing  with  pre- 
cious oils  the  head  of  Jesus,  fetus  Ratted 
on  the  Cross.  Jesus  taken  from  the  Cross. 
Jesus  and  John,  and  Jesus  earned  to  the 
Tomb.  He  continued  the  series  in  1928 
with  Ceihtemane  and  Jesus  nailed  to  the 
Cross.  All  of  these  works  arc  represented 
in  the  collection  of  the  Scottish  National 
Gallery  of  Modem  An.  AAD 

IWaous  Ointment  recalls  the  biblical  nar- 
rative of  Eden,  the  garden  of  Creation  in 
which  union  with  God  has  left  no  room 
for  sensual  passions.  Throughout  the 
history  of  Christian  art  we  have  depic- 
tions of  Jesus  and  other  biblical  figures 
and  narratives  in  which  the  artist  uses 
nakedness  and  the  covering  of  the  body 
as  part  of  the  message.  For  many,  per- 
haps including  Copley,  this  is  not  an 
exploration  of  the  sensual  but  rather 
speaks  of  that  ancient  biblical  claim  that 
God  created  human  beings  and  saw  that 
“they  were  good."  In  Jesus  Christ,  the 
anointed  one,  human  beings  may  recover 
that  fullness  of  being  which  frees  them 
from  sensuality.  DJG 
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Jesus,  The  Divine 
and  Human  Model 

"For  whoever  will  understand  the  words  of  Christ 
plainly  and  in  their  full  savour  must  study  to 


conform  all ... 

Thomas  a Kempis, 

The  relationship  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi  had 
with  Jesus  was  so  intimate  the  historical 
and  cultural  distance  between  the  two  lives 
collapsed.  Francis  became  the  champion 
of  all  who  felt  the  institutional  Church  had 
lost  sight  of  the  true  purpose  of  a Christian 
life  - to  conform  to  Christ’s  life. 

The  image  of  Jesus  as  the  Divine  and  Human 
Model  took  vivid  shape  in  one  of  the  most  pro- 
found stories  of  spiritual  companionship,  the  late 
twelfth-century  story  of  Jesus  and  Saint  Francis  of 
Assisi  (1181/2-1226).  The  relationship  between 
Francis  and  Christ  was  so  intimate  that  the  historical 
and  cultural  distance  between  the  two  lives  collapsed 
and  their  existences  bled  into  one  another.  The 
Beloved  became  flesh  as  Francis  sought  not  only  to 
be  joined  to  Christ  in  spiritual  union,  but  also  in  cor- 
poreal union,  as  he  struggled  to  conform  the  whole 
of  his  life  to  that  of  Jesus.  Following  Jesus,  Francis 
abandoned  his  wealth,  scorned  the  desires  of  the  ego, 
and  lived  a life  of  utter  simplicity.  In  his  Vita  we  read 
that  he  embodied  Jesus’  suffering,  which  was  typified 
when  1 ! the  stigmata,  the  marks  of  the 

Francis  emulated  Jesus  in  his 
iiffering,  so  too  did  he  follow 


life  to  his  life." 

Imitation  of  Christ 

Jesus  in  his  love  for  God’s  Creation.  After  centuries 
in  which  the  Latin  Church  worked  to  expel  nature 
worship  from  Europe,  Francis  ushered  in  a revivified 
sense  of  Creation  and  the  wonders  of  the  natural 
world  as  the  playground  of  God’s  grace.  The  twentieth 
century  had  many  shining  examples  of  the  “putting 
on  Christ”  that  Francis  practiced  - Mother  Teresa, 
Janani  Luwum,  and  the  Blessed  Olga  of  Alaska  (to 
name  just  a few).  In  all  these  extraordinary  individuals, 
as  in  Francis,  Jesus  was  the  Divine  and  Human  model. 
Francis  placed  into  sharp  relief  the  distance  between 
nominal  Christians  who  tried  to  accommodate  Jesus’ 
teachings  in  much  of  their  lives  and  those  who  have 
“put  on  Christ”  and  in  so  doing  have  taken  delight 
in  God’s  Creation  and  become  servants  of  the  most 
bereft  in  human  society.  Thus,  though  he  did  not 
intend  it,  Francis  became  a model  for  all  those  who 
have  felt  disillusioned  with  the  Church  and  have 
sought  to  return  to  the  most  basic  teaching  of 
Christianity  - the  life  of  Christ. 
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Saint  Catherine  of  Siena, 

MID-I7TH  CENTURY. 

(top  right)  Attributed  to  Francesco  Cairo.  1607- 
1665.  Oil  on  canvas  mounted  on  wood.  52.0  x 
44.0  cm.  Italy.  Collection  Music  du  Ptrigord, 
Vitle  de  PMguewc  [Inn  B.  15]. 

The  identity  of  the  nun  has  been  authen- 
ticated as  the  Dominican  Catherine  of 
Siena  ( 1 347- 1 380),  thanks  to  the  presence 
of  the  stigmata  on  the  two  tensed  hands. 
The  Italian  artist  Francesco  Cairo  painted 
a similar  work  around  1645,  now  in  the 
Pinacoteca  di  Brera  (Milan).  Here  the 
painter  develops  the  same  intensity,  with 
even  more  pathos  present. 

The  stigmata  were  the  sign  that 
Catherine  asked  lor  and  received  during 
her  vision.  She  received  each  of  five  stig- 
mata on  1 April  1375  in  front  of  the 
assembly  in  the  Chapel  of  Santa  Christina 
of  Pisa.  As  they  saw  her  “poor  and  small 
body  prostate  until  that  time  and  gradu- 
ally raising;  while  holding  herself  straight 
on  her  knees,  she  was  stretching  her  arms 
and  her  hands  and  her  lace  was  shining." 
According  to  her  biographer,  the  Blessed 
Raymond  of  Capua  ( 1 330- 1 399),  Christ 
had  responded  to  her  request  with  a “tense 
your  hand”  and  she  had  responded:  “1  pre- 
sented it  and  he  took  a nail,  putting  it  in 
my  hand  and  pressing  with  so  much 
strength  against  the  nail  that  the  flesh  has 
been  pierced.”  The  controversy  about  the 
reality  of  the  stigmata  reached  its  highest 
point  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  it 
moved  to  a debate  between  the  two  orders, 
Dominican  and  Franciscan.  Pope  Sixtus  IV 
banished  their  representation  in  1475,  but 
the  stigmata  were  finally  officially  accepted 
in  1630  by  Urban  VIII. 

That  it  was  the  five  wounds  of  Christ 
kept  the  quarrel  alive  and  added  to  Cather- 
ine’s reputation  for  holiness.  Others,  like  the 
Augustinian  nun  Rita  of  Cascia,  received 
another  form  of  stigmata  as  a wound 
appeared  on  her  forehead  as  though  pierced 
by  the  thorn  of  Christs  crown.  However, 
representation  of  the  stigmata  of  the  saints 
have  to  be  radiant  and  without  any  blood. 
She  asked  the  Saviour  “to  be  in  accordance 
with  him  not  with  some  visible  signs  in 
hand,  feet,  and  thorax,  but  in  the  interior 
pain  of  his  sufferings,  so  that  she  could  feel 
all  the  sorrow  in  her  heart.”  The  stigmata 
were  primarily  a sign  of  dialogue  between 
her  and  the  divine.  She  was  marked  for 
life  with  this  secret,  conforming  to  the 
statement  of  Paul  “1  bear  on  my  body  the 
marks  of  Jesus.”  Stigmata  were  as  much  a 
function  of  an  internal  transformation  as 
a bodily  change.  So  her  stigmata  were  con- 
sidered invisible.  Considered  as  seals  printed 
on  the  skin  and  as  references  to  Christs 
Passion,  they  transform  the  saint  into  a 
model  of  Christ.  DD 

The  Long  Loneliness,  1952. 

(right)  Fritz  Eichcnberg,  1901-1990.  Litho- 
graph. 45-7  x 61.0  cm  (framed).  United  States 
of  America.  Yale  University  Library,  Arts  of  the 

Book  Collection.  ©Fritz  Eichcnberg 
Trust/VAGAISODART 2000. 

Fritz  Eichenberg  met  Dorothy  Day  ( 1 897- 
1980),  founder  of  The  Catholic  Worker,  in 
1949  and,  in  1952,  he  completed  a series 
of  woodcuts  to  illustrate  her  autobiogra- 
phy, The  Long  Loneliness.  These  engravings 
give  expression  to  the  alienation  of  our 
world  and  the  blessed  efforts  of  those, 
who,  like  Day,  humbly  strive  to  mend  bro- 
ken individuals  and  societies.  MW 


Transfiguration  of  Christ, 
circa  1556. 

(not  shown)  Girolamo  Santacroce,  ft.  1503- 
1556.  Oil  on  panel.  42.0 x 35.3  cm.  Italy. 
Museo  Civico  Corrrr.  Venezia  [Inu  73.  G.66J. 

Girolamo  Santacroce  was  born  Girolamo 
Rizzo  in  Santa  Croce  near  Bergamo  and 
began  working  in  Venice  around  1 503. 
He  may  have  studied  under  Giovanni 
Bellini.  While  he  was  living  and  working 
in  Venice,  the  city  was  enjoying  a period 
of  great  prosperity  as  the  principal  sea 
power  in  the  Mediterranean.  Venice's 
financial  success  ensured  the  loyalty  of 
the  cities  of  the  Vcneto  even  as  they  were 
being  looted  by  the  combined  forces  of 
Pope  Julius  II  and  the  Holy  Roman 
Emperor,  Maximilian. 

In  this  work,  Girolamo  Santacroce 
captures  the  moment  that  Jesus  rises 
above  Mount  Tabor,  his  footprints  proof 
of  his  last  moments  on  earth.  He  no 
longer  wears  the  tattered  clothes  and  the 
painful  expression  of  the  Crucified  Christ. 
Instead,  he  has  the  outstretched  arms  and 
pristine  visage  of  the  triumphant  Christ, 
who  ascends  toward  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Holy  Father  having  fulfilled  his  destiny 
as  the  saviour  of  mankind.  JC 

Triptych  of  the  Annunciation 
and  the  Deposition, 

I7TH  CENTURY. 

(not  shown)  Icon.  27.5  x 41.5  cm  (open). 

Greece.  Museum  of  Byzantine  Culture. 

The  distinctive  iconographical  features  of 
the  representations  in  the  triptych  sug- 
gest that  it  was  produced  by  a workshop 
with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  late 
thirteenth-century  wall  paintings  in  the 
Protaton,  the  communal  church  of  all 
the  monks  on  Mount  Athos.  The  wall 
paintings,  which  are  attributed  to  the 
renowned  Manuel  Panselinos  from  Thes- 
salonike,  served  as  a model  for  later 
painters  through  the  eighteenth  century. 


The  iconographical  program  of  the  Pro- 
taton emphasizes  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Word  of  God  and  offers  a pictorial 
impression  of  the  salvation  of  the  human 
race.  So  the  triptych  probably  comes 
from  Mount  Athos. 

The  centre  panel  offers  a narrative 
depiction  of  the  Deposition  from  the 
Cross:  the  Virgin  and  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathaea  take  Christ  down  from  the  cross, 
John  and  Mary  Magdalene  kiss  his  hands, 
the  tnyrrophorai  lament,  and  Nicodcmus 
removes  the  nails  from  his  feet.  Adam's 
skull  in  a little  grotto  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross  is  a clear  allusion  to  humankinds 
salvation  from  eternal  exile  from  Paradise 
thanks  to  the  sacrifice  on  the  cross. 


The  Annunciation  is  depicted  on 
the  lateral  panels.  The  Archangel  Gabriel 
brings  the  divine  tidings  to  Mary,  hold- 
ing three  white  flowers  which  symbolize 
her  purity.  She  shyly  and  submissively 
accepts  God's  will.  The  inscription  on 
the  open  book  she  holds  refers  to  Isaiah's 
prophecy  about  the  Virgin's  conception 
(7:14),  thus  linking  the  event  with  the 
Old  Testament.  The  flowers  in  the  vase 
beside  her  arc  connected  with  homiletic 
writings  on  the  Annunciation  which  con- 
tain references  to  spring.  The  connection 
between  the  vernal  feast  of  the  Annunci- 
ation and  the  rebirth  of  nature  in  this 
season  is  obvious.  This  is  why  hymnology 
relating  to  the  Virgin's  role  in  the  Incar- 
nation uses  expressions  and  metaphors 
from  the  literature  of  spring. 

The  selection  of  the  iconographi- 
cal themes  offers  a visual  synopsis  of  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
faith,  namely  the  Incarnation  and  the 
salvation  of  humankind  through  Christ's 
death  on  the  cross.  Small  triptychs  were 
usually  intended  for  private  veneration. 
So  the  themes  on  this  one  would  have 
reminded  the  Christian  who  owned  it 
of  the  oikonomia  of  salvation.  AT 

Icon  of  All  the  Saints, 

1 8th  century. 

(not  shown)  Icon.  95.0 x 70.0  cm.  Greece. 

Museum  of  Byzantine  Culture. 

The  icon's  stylistic  and  artistic  features 
indicate  that  it  was  made  in  a Thcssa- 
lonian  workshop,  products  of  which  have 
been  located  on  Mount  Athos  and  in 
Serbia  and  Bulgaria. 

The  crowded  composition  is 
inspired  by  Matthew  (24:27-33)  and  rep- 
resents the  chorus  of  all  the  saints,  as  the 
inscription  tells  us.  The  focal  point  con- 
sists of  two  concentric  circles.  In  the 
inner  circle  is  Christ  enthroned  as  the 
King  of  Kings  and  High  Priest,  flanked 
by  the  interceding  Virgin  and  John  the 
Baptist.  They  arc  encircled  by  saints  led 
by  Constantine  and  Helena  holding  the 
cross.  Direcdy  above  Christ  arc  the  other 
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two  members  of  the  Trinity,  the  Dove 
and  the  Father.  Below,  the  entrance  to 
the  walled  Paradise  is  guarded  by  a ser- 
aph with  a sword,  and  from  the  walls 
flow  the  rivers,  Pison,  Gihon,  Tigris, 
and  Euphrates.  Inside  Paradise  are  the 
forefathers,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
the  first  holding  a child  in  his  arms,  the 
other  two  the  souls  of  the  righteous  in 
a length  of  fabric.  St  Luke’s  good  male- 
factor beside  them  holds  a large  cross. 
The  composition  is  supplemented  by 
depictions  of  saints  in  medallions.  Above 
are  two  theophanies,  the  Transfigura- 
tion and  Ascension,  and  two  crowning 
events  in  the  oikonomia  of  salvation,  the 
Crucifixion  and  Resurrection. 

The  subject  of  the  icon  is  Christs 
summoning  of  the  righteous  before  the 
Last  Judgment.  It  is  a Second  Coming 
from  which  Hell  is  absent  as  the  four- 
teenth-century Byzantine  writer  Manuel 
Philes  notes  in  one  of  his  writings  on 
a very  similar  icon.  Although  the  repre- 
sentation of  All  the  Saints  is  closely 
connected,  both  conceptually  and  icono- 
graphically,  with  that  of  the  Heavenly 
Jerusalem,  which  depicts  the  dwelling 
place  of  the  righteous,  as  an  independ- 
ent theme,  it  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
famous  Vatican  dalmatic,  made  of  four- 
teenth-century Byzantine  cloth.  Owing 
to  its  eschatological  significance,  the  rep- 
resentation of  All  the  Saints  has  been 
linked  with  the  cult  of  the  dead,  which 
is  why,  in  large-scale  art,  it  is  also  found 
in  churches  of  a sepulchral  nature.  AT 

A Double  Life: 
Jesus  and  Saint 
Francis 

"From  now  on,  let  no  one 
make  trouble  for  me,- 
for  I carry  the  marks  of  Jesus 
branded  on  my  body." 

Qalatians  6:17 

No  single  incident  more  dramatical- 
ly revealed  Saint  Francis’  identifica- 
tion with  Christ  than  the  miraculous 
happenings  of  September  1224. 

Saint  Francis  remained  in  solitude 
for  forty  days.  At  the  end  of  his 
mountain  retreat  he  was  overcome 
by  a vision.  A seraph  appeared  and 
between  its  wings  he  beheld  the 
crucified  Christ.  The  appearance  of 
the  stigmata  on  Saint  Francis’  body 
speak  of  the  profound  affinity  - of 
body,  mind,  and  soul  — between 
Francis  and  his  Saviour. 

Saint  Clare  with  Mon- 
strance, EARLY  l6TH  CENTURY. 

(above)  Sculpture  in  wood. 

36.5 x 15-Ox  12.3  cm.  Private  Collection. 

This  sculpture,  formerly  owned  by  the 
Catholic  philosopher  Maurice  Blondel 
(1861-1949)  and  still  in  the  family,  is 
being  exhibited  for  the  first  time.  The 


she  was  eighteen,  she  was  so  moved  by  the 
preaching  of  Francis  of  Assisi  that  she 
left  the  family  home,  on  28  March  1211, 
to  join  Francis  and  his  companions. 
Renouncing  all  her  possessions,  she  took 
the  habit  of  the  penitent.  After  training 
in  the  Benedictine  convent  of  Bastia,  she 
became  abbess  in  1216  for  a community 
of  women  who  wished  to  live  according 
to  the  monastic  rule  of  Francis,  which 
had  been  approved  by  Pope  Innocent  III 
in  1209  or  1210,  and  his  spirit.  Named 
the  Minoresses  or  Poor  Clares,  they 
became  the  first  women’s  community 
based  on  the  writings  of  Clare. 

This  is  the  traditional  presentation 
of  the  saint  with  the  monstrance  with 
which,  according  to  legend,  Clare  put 
the  Saracens  to  flight.  Thanks  to  her 
prayer,  she  saved  Assisi  twice,  in  1240 
and  1241.  Artists  often  represent  the  sec- 
ond episode  where,  according  to  her 
biographer  Thomas  of  Celano,  Clare  was 
- :i  rried  to  the  wall  with  a monstrance 
• ontaining  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  at 

1 1 the  armies  fled.  As  the  centuries 
nadition  said  she  carried  the 


monstrance  herself.  It  has  become  her 
main  attribute  since  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  becoming  the  symbol  of 
her  physical  relationship  with  God. 
Moreover,  since  the  establishment  of  the 
“Fest  of  God”  by  Pope  Urban  IV  in 
1264,  the  general  use  of  the  monstrance 
developed,  in  particular  during  proces- 
sion around  the  Corpus  Domini.  The 
miracle  produced  by  prayers  became  the 
miracle  of  the  Eucharist. 

The  link  between  the  woman  and 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  increased  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  making  Saint  Clare 
the  champion  of  the  Catholic  faith.  How- 
ever, she  remains  the  model  for  choosing 
the  privilege  of  poverty,  following  the 
example  of  her  friend  Francis,  and  as  an 
echo  to  the  words  of  the  Gospel:  “Go 
and  sell  all  you  have.”  This  sculpture  pres- 
ents the  saint  in  the  habit  of  the  nun, 
kneeling  with  humility  and  ready  to  go 
on  “confident,  jaunty,  joyful,  without 
stumbling  over  the  stones  on  the  road, 
without  even  lifting  the  dust  which  could 
soil  your  feet”  as  she  recommended  to 
Agnes  of  Prague  (Second  Letter).  DD 


Saint  Francis  meditating 

BEFORE  THE  CRUCIFIX, 

I7TH  CENTURY. 

(not  shown)  Attributed  to  Flaminio  Torri, 
1620-1661.  Oil  on  canvas  mounted  on  frame. 
115.0 x 80.0  cm.  Italy.  Private  Collection. 

The  painter  of  this  work,  exhibited  in 
Paris  in  1994  as  “anonymous”  and 
owned  by  a French  Clare  monastery, 
could  be  the  Bolognese  painter  Flaminio 
Torri  (also  known  as  Flaminio  Torre  and 
Flaminio  degli  Ancinelli).  He  is  known 
to  have  been  a student  of  one  of  Reni’s 
primary  assistants,  painter  Simone  Can- 
tarini  (1612-1648)  and  a good  copyist 
of  Guido  Reni’s  works.  The  two  first 
letters  of  his  monogram  - listed  as  FT 
or  FTF  — appear  on  the  page  of  the  open 
book  near  Francis.  (The  third  letter  on 
the  painting  is  a P.)  Few  of  the  works  of 
Flaminio  Torri,  most  of  them  conserved 
in  Italy,  depict  the  Franciscan  monk. 
One  in  the  Galleria  Pallavicini  in  Rome 
is  probably  the  closest  to  this  work.  In 
that  one,  Francis  is  praying  before  a cru- 
cifix near  an  open  book  and  a skull.  The 
monk’s  eyes  are  closed  and  his  hands 
joined.  As  in  this  work,  the  Rome  paint- 
ing has  strong  brushwork  in  the  cloth- 
ing and  a distinct  way  of  painting  hair. 

This  painting  is  derived  from  the 
Saint  Francis  in  Ecstasy  painted  in  1631 
by  Guido  Reni  for  the  altar  in  the  church 
of  Girolamini  of  Naples.  It  testifies  to 
the  popularity  of  this  representation  cre- 
ated by  the  Italian  painter,  who  used  both 
the  attitude  of  meditation  and  ecstasy  in 
his  preparatory  paintings.  Here  the  pref- 
erence is  given  to  prayer,  and  the  painter 
grasped  an  intense  moment  in  the  dia- 
logue between  the  monk  and  the  cruci- 
fied Christ.  With  his  hand,  Saint  Francis 
invites  the  watcher  to  participate,  too. 
The  human  and  charitable  saint  of  the 
end  of  the  Middle  Ages  becomes  the  pen- 
itent with  a skull,  symbol  of  the  vanity  of 
earthly  life,  close  to  him.  Other  saintly 
men  living  as  hermits,  such  as  Saint 
Jerome,  were  earlier  represented  with  the 
crucifix,  skull,  and  book.  The  subject 
conforms  to  the  iconography  from  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  inspired  by 
the  Counter-Reformation.  It  magnifies 
the  life  of  the  hermit  which  follows  the 
words  of  Saint  Matthew  in  the  Gospel: 
“Lo,  we  have  left  everything  and  followed 
you.”  The  painting  shows  us  the  saint  as 
in  the  tradition  left  us  by  the  theologian 
and  mystic  of  the  Franciscan  order,  Saint 
Bonaventura  (1221-1274).  The  life  of 
Francis  is  built  around  his  conformity 
with  Christ,  in  particular  through  his  suf- 
ferings symbolized  by  the  stigmata  on  his 
hands.  He  represents  an  exceptional  fig- 
ure, rather  like  a second  Christ.  DD 

Saint  Francis  of  Assisi, 
circa  1525. 

(facing  page  top  centre)  Oak  with  paint  traces. 
48.5 x 19. Ox  12.0cm.  Netherlands.  Trustees 
of the  National  Museums  of  Scotland 
[A.  1895.484]. 

This  statuette  formerly  was  part  of  the 
Peyre  Collection.  The  Franciscan  order 
was  founded  by  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi 
(Giovanni  di  Bernadone,  1181/82-1226), 
to  minister  to  the  poor  and  to  imitate 
the  life  of  Christ,  particularly  his  poverty. 
It  was  the  first  great  mendicant,  or  beg- 
ging, order  and  Francis  was  known  as  II 
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Poverello  (the  poor  one).  His  life  went 
from  riches  to  rags.  Francis  began  life  as 
the  son  of  a wealthy  silk  trader,  followed 
in  his  fathers  footsteps,  and,  as  with  many 
saints,  spent  a dissolute  youth.  He  expe- 
rienced several  life-threatening  situations 
involving  war  and  shipwreck,  which  pre- 
disposed him  to  an  intense  spiritual  expe- 
rience, which  occurred  in  1205.  On 
returning  to  Assisi  from  war,  he  entered 
the  run-down  church  of  San  Damiano 
and  saw  a vision  of  Christ  who  said  to 
him:  “Repair  my  home,  which  is  (ailing 
into  disrepair.”  Taking  the  advice  to  heart, 
he  sold  some  cloth  belonging  to  his  father, 
which  resulted  in  conflict,  rejection  of 
his  inheritance,  and  movement  into  the 
Church.  He  founded  a community  ded- 
icated to  serving  the  poor  and  affirmed 
the  joy  of  poverty  in  contrast  to  other 
orders.  In  1212,  he  founded  the  Poor 
Clares  with  Saint  Clare,  a community  of 
women  living  by  his  rule,  and  then  went 
east  to  try  to  convert  the  Moors.  His  reli- 
gious activities  involved  him  in  hazardous 
journeys  to  Palestine  and  Egypt,  where  he 
had  numerous  adventures.  He  built  the 
first  Christmas  crfcche  at  Grecchio  in 

1223,  and  also  experienced  Christs 
wounds  (stigmata)  while  praying  on 
Monte  La  Verna  (Mount  Alvernia)  in 

1224.  He  died  at  the  age  of  forty-five 
and  was  canonized  two  years  later. 

Francis  became  an  enormously 
popular  saint,  the  perfect  intermediary 
with  the  Saviour  whom  he  emulated.  A 
favourite  subject  for  artists,  he  is  depicted 
with  the  stigmata,  marrying  Lady  Poverty, 
surrounded  by  animals  and  birds,  and 
often  is  with  Saint  Clare,  Saint  Dominic, 
and  the  Virgin,  or  contemplating  a skull. 
A saint  for  all  seasons  and  all  ages,  in 
1 980  he  became  the  patron  saint  of  ecol- 
ogy. Netherlandish  sculpture  of  this 
period  is  known  for  its  careful,  realistic 
depiction  of  the  human  figure  in  wood 
or  stone.  Such  figures  were  typically  dis- 
played in  the  nave  of  a church  and  were 
particularly  popular  in  the  early  sixteenth 
century  in  the  Netherlands  and  France. 
This  statuette  depicts  the  saint  in  his 
monk’s  habit  with  every  detail,  including 
the  knotted  cord,  hood,  and  sandals, 
finely  realized.  His  head  is  tonsured  to 
emulate  the  crown  of  thorns,  his  face  has 
a peaceful  quality  in  keeping  with  his 
reputation  for  compassion  and  accept- 
ance of  the  divine  will,  and  his  arms  are 
outspread  in  an  attitude  of  blessing.  AAD 

The  Holy  Family 

"Let  the  little  children  come 
unto  me;  do  not  prevent 
them,-  for  to  them  belongs 
the  Kingdom  of  Qod." 

Luke  18:15 

Saint  Francis  of  Assisi  had  proposed  a 
cult  of  the  Nativity,  however,  only  af- 
ter the  Reformation  were  many  im- 
ages made  to  illustrate  all  the  stages  of 
Jesus’  life.  These  included  stories  taken 
from  the  Bible,  such  as  “Jesus  before 
the  Doctors  in  the  Temple.”  Thus,  the 
infant  Jesus  has  touched  many  hearts. 
These  images  portray  Jesus  as  the 
Divine  and  Human  Model  and  unveil 
the  mystery  of  divine  grace  at  the 
heart  of  human  experience. 


with  her  husband,  Henri  Beaulac,  who 
created  decoration,  sculpture,  and  mar- 
ble reliefs. 

In  June  1938.  the  Eucharistic 
Congress  of  Quebec  organized  an  exhi- 
bition of  Christian  religious  art.  Simone 
Hudon  produced  several  artistic  works 
for  the  occasion,  including  three  sta- 
tions of  her  celebrated  U '/ay  of  the  Cron 
(CJrnnin  de  croix).  This  engraving  of  the 
Nativity  is  a lesser-known  artwork,  since 
the  date  of  production  cannot  be  con- 
firmed. She  may  well  have  created  this 
engraving  during  this  period,  since  she 
produced  several  artworks  of  a religious 
nature  then.  This  engraving,  neverthe- 
less, contains  all  of  the  same  charm  and 
artistic  qualities  of  Simone  Hudon's 
other  works.  The  small  Nativity  scene 
depicts  a grandiose  interpretation  of  the 
innocence  of  young  parents  standing 
before  the  beauty  and  vitality  of  their 
child  in  the  presence  of  angels  seen  in  the 
background.  The  subtlety  of  the  ges- 
tures and  detail  are  evoked  by  the  atti- 
tude of  the  young  mother  who  is  the 
Virgin  and  by  the  utilization  of  the  star 
of  Charlevoix  motif  (the  mountainous 
region  on  the  northeast  bank  of  the  St 
Lawrence  River)  in  the  peasant  blanket 
held  by  Joseph. 

Although  recognized  as  an  artist 
of  great  talent  in  the  field  of  nitric  acid 
engraving,  Simone  Hudon  is  by  far  best 
known  for  her  illustrations  of  Old  Que- 
bec ( Vicux-Qudbcc ) . In  1967,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Quebec  published  thirty-six 
of  her  Old  Quebec  engravings,  accom- 
panied by  text  in  a book  entitled  Au  fil 
des  cotes  de  Quebec  to  celebrate  the  cen- 
tennial of  Canadian  Confederation.  In 
co-operation  with  her  colleague  and 
friend  Sylvia  Daoust,  she  organized  a 
very  important  exhibition  at  the  Quebec 
School  of  Fine  Arts  that  included  a select 
presentation  of  their  watercolours,  oils, 
nitric  acid  engravings,  and  coloured 
engravings.  By  November  1938,  these 
two  were  critically  acclaimed  artists.  HD 


Holy  Family,  circa  1935. 

(right)  Simone  Hudon,  1905-1984.  Engrav- 
ing on  blotting  paper.  46.3  x 36. 1 x 2.6  cm 
(framed).  Canada.  Music  de  la  civilisation 
[SI 993-24200]. 

Simone  Hudon  was  born  in  Quebec  City 
in  1 905  and  passed  away  in  Montreal  in 
1984.  She  developed  her  skills  in  engrav- 
ing with  Henry-Ivan  Neilson  at  the  Que- 
bec School  of  Fine  Arts  from  1925  to 
1930.  She  also  studied  drawing  and 
painting  with  Lucien  Martial.  In  1929- 
1930  she  obtained  first  prize  twice  for 
engraving,  and  was  awarded  a medal  for 
engraving  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  In  1931,  she  obtained  her 
teacher’s  diploma  in  drawing.  With  the 
death  of  Mr  Neilson,  she  assumed 
responsibility  for  the  engraving  studio;  in 
1 936,  she  was  officially  granted  the  post 
of  professor  of  engraving,  drawing,  per- 
spective, and  decoration  at  the  Quebec 
School  of  Fine  Arts.  She  taught  there 
until  her  departure  for  Montreal  in  1 945. 
Once  settled  in  Montreal,  she  slowly 
abandoned  engraving  in  order  to  work 
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Jesus,  The  Divine  and  Human  Model 


Saint  Joseph  and  the 
Christ  Child,  1900-1930. 
(above  left)  Pious  image.  47.7 x 37.3  x 2.1  cm 
(framed).  Music  eie  la  civilisation 
[Cl 996-0955]. 

Nativity:  The  Infant  Jesus 

SLEEPING  IN  A CRECHE  HOLDING 

White  Lilies  in  His  Hand, 

20TH  CENTURY. 

(above  2nd  column)  Pious  image. 

13-6 x 8.6  cm.  Italy.  Music  de  la  civilisation 
[C1980-01 100-011], 

Infant  Jesus,  My  Shepherd, 

20TH  CENTURY. 

(above  3rd  column)  Pious  image. 
13.6x8.7  cm.  Italy.  Musie  de  la  civilisation 
[Cl 980-00933-003]. 

Infant  Jesus,  20th  century. 

(above  right)  Pious  image.  13.5  x 8.5  cm. 
Italy.  Musie  de  la  civilisation 
[Cl 980-01 097-007]. 


Good  Shepherd,  20TH  century. 

(below)  Pious  image.  8.9 x 13.5  cm.  Italy. 

Musie  de  la  civilisation  [C1980-01097-005]. 

A religious  image  is  not  only  an  illustra- 
tion. It  is  generally  accompanied  by  a 
prayer  that  procures  well-known  indul- 
gences in  the  Church.  At  the  time  it  was 
also  a pedagogical  tool  and  an  object  of 
religious  propaganda.  The  religious  images 
were  targeted  to  the  young,  but  were  also 
used  by  adults  in  order  to  mark  the  days 
for  all  of  their  lives.  They  were  generously 
distributed  on  all  occasions.  They  were 
utilized  in  missals,  they  were  collected 
and  exchanged  between  friends,  and  they 
were  given  to  parents  and  their  children. 
They  recognized  good  conduct  in  school, 
the  excellence  of  a determined  scholar  or 
a visit  to  your  home  by  a priest.  They 
could  also  emphasize  a particular  event, 
such  as  confirmation,  first  communion, 
and  the  ordination  of  a priest,  or  mark 
kindness  and  the  remembrance  of  the 
deceased.  This  activity  of  giving  and  pre- 


serving pious  images  did  not  appear  until 
the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  was  lost  by  1960.  They  originated  in 
Europe,  particularly  Italy  and  France. 
They  existed  because  of  a few  Canadian 
producers  of  pious  images  who  relied  on 
diverse  pilgrimage  sites  such  as  Sainte- 
Anne-de-Beaupre,  Saint  Joseph  Oratory, 
and  Notre-Dame-du-Cap.  ML 

Madonna  and  Child 
Enthroned  between  Saint 
Nicolas  and  Saint  Michael, 

I4TH  CENTURY  PLUS  LATE  I5TH  OR 
EARLY  l6TH  CENTURY. 

(not  shown)  Taddeo  Gaddi,  1290-1366,  and 
Sebastiano  Mainardi  1450-1513.  Fresco 
detached  and  placed  on  plaster  backing.  Italy. 
204.0  x 122.0  cm.  Museo  di  San  Marco, 
Firenze  [Inv.  1925,  n.  189] 

The  original  fresco  painted  by  Taddeo 
Gaddi  consisted  of  only  the  seated  Virgin 
Mary.  The  Child  as  well  as  Saints  Nico- 
las and  Michael  were  added  by  Mainardi.  JC 


Virgin  Mary  and  Child  Jesus 
with  Saint  Elizabeth  and  her 
Son  John  the  Baptist, 
i6th  century. 

(following page  top)  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
1486-1530.  Painting.  173.3  x 140.3  x 8.2  cm 
(framed).  Italy.  Musie  de  la  civilisation 
[S1991-00371]. 

Andrea  del  Sarto  (ne  Andrea  d’ Agnolo) 
was  born,  trained,  and  spent  most  of  his 
life  in  Florence.  He  worked  primarily  in 
oils,  but  also  painted  a number  of  impor- 
tant frescoes,  including  a series  from  the 
life  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist. 

He  both  borrowed  from  and  con- 
tributed to  the  tradition  of  Italian  paint- 
ing. His  own  interest  in  the  works  of 
important  contemporary  artists  such  as 
Diner,  Leonardo,  Michelangelo,  Fra  Bar- 
tolommeo, Lucas  van  Leyden,  and 
Raphael  enriched  his  work,  but  he  himself 
also  influenced  the  work  of  later  artists  in 
Florence  and  beyond.  Some  consider  him 
the  last  painter  of  the  High  Renaissance. 
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Jesus,  The  Divine  and  Human  Model 


from  a wulcr  geographic  jura'  (FjunteL  of 
Limoges.  1 100-1350,  New  York:  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  An.  1 9%,  p.  26). 
Enamelled  works  could  be  even  more 
beautiful  than  gold  because  of  the  vivid 
colours  available.  A mystery  remains,  how- 
ever. because  copper,  which  was  the  metal 
used  for  enamelled  objects,  was  not  found 
in  the  region  and  its  source  is  still 
unknown. 

The  making  of  enamelled  objects 
was  a major  industry  for  the  tamousin 
area  and  by  the  last  quarter  of  the  twelfth 
century,  there  were  numerous  workshops 
producing  reliquaries,  crucifixes,  taberna- 
cles, candlesticks,  book  covers,  altar 
frontal*.  etc.  Narrative  scenes  from  the 
Bible  and  lives  of  saints  were  popular. 
While  the  name  of  the  goldsmith  who 
made  an  object  is  sometimes  recorded,  die 
name  of  the  cnameller  is  not.  despite  the 
fact  it  was  a complicated,  highly  skilled, 
ancient  craft.  The  technique  of  (Jumping 
(literally,  raised  ground),  involved  gouging 
the  metal  to  create  cells  separated  by  thin 
ridges.  Coloured  glass  (blue  was  particu- 
larly prized)  was  ground  down  to  fine  pow- 
der with  a pestle,  mixed  with  water,  placed 
in  the  prepared  troughs,  and  then  fired. 
The  resulting  works  had  a jcwd-likc  qual- 
ity which,  combined  with  their  intricate 
forms  and  the  scenes  depicted,  made  them 
highly  desirable  objects  of  worship.  The 
patronage  of  the  Knights  Templar  and  the 
Hospitallers  helped  to  spread  the  popu- 
larity of  enamels,  particularly  through  the 
pilgrimage  roads.  Enamels  were  also 
exported  to  Scandinavia.  Poland.  Italy,  and 
Spain.  AAD 


One  testament  to  his  recognition  as 
an  important  painter  is  the  presence  of 
as  many  as  twenty  copies  of  some  of  his 
works,  which  is  similar  in  scale  to  the 
works  of  Raphael.  Some  of  these  copies 
he  made  or  were  made  in  his  own  studio, 
and  others  are  known  to  have  been  com- 
missioned from  established  artists  to  ful- 
fil a demand  the  artist  himself  could  not 
satisfy.  Documents  show  the  Medici,  in 
particular,  had  placed  commissions.  Since 
then,  his  reputation  has  frequendy  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  art  historians.  Gen- 
erally, however,  they  have  at  least  been 
kind  to  his  use  of  colour  and  his  ability 
to  create  beautiful  drapery.  This  painting 
is  an  example  of  his  popularity.  The  first 
version  was  done  for  Ottaviano  de’ 
Medici  and  went  eventually  to  the 
Palazzo  Pitti.  At  least  ten  other  versions 
appear  to  have  been  made.  Drawings 
exist  in  several  locations. 

While  Andrea  del  Sarto  painted 
the  Holy  Family  numerous  times,  he 
seemed  to  favour  this  extended  form. 
Strictly,  the  Holy  Family  represented 
Jesus,  Mary,  and  Joseph  in  a setting  at 
least  somewhat  domestic.  Somedmes  the 
domesticity  was  created  by  the  presence 
of  artefacts  of  women’s  daily  life,  such  as 
spindles  or  other  weaving  apparatus. 
These  scenes  became  popular  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  when  the  personages  were 
extended  to  include  the  infant  John  the 
Baptist  as  well  as  Saint  Elizabeth  and/or 
Saint  Anne.  There  was  a reaction  against 
this  relatively  informal  scene  as  the 
Counter-Reformation  took  hold,  how- 
ever, here  there  is  still  the  slightly  domes- 
tic quality  engendered  by  the  pyramidal 
grouping  of  the  figures  framing  Jesus  in 
a strong  simplified  composition  devoid 
of  architectural  distractions  and  by  the 
character  of  the  drapery.  The  quiet  piety 
of  this  work  and  the  greater  emphasis 
on  the  two  children  may  perhaps  be  due 


to  the  influence  of  the  Oratory  of  Divine 
Love  which  had  spread  to  Florentine 
regions.  That  small  group  of  clergy  and 


laity,  which  encouraged  simple  ethical 
living  and  piety  as  well  as  acts  of  charity, 
may  be  viewed  as  an  early  element  in  the 
call  for  reform  within  the  Catholic 
Church.  As  in  some  of  his  other  works, 
the  model  for  the  Virgin  may  have 
been  the  painter's  wife.  LMD 

Journey  and  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  early  13TH  century. 

(below)  Reliquary  caibel  of  limogn  copper 
alloy  champing  enamel,  a nil  gilding.  ft  8 x 
21.8  x 9.5  cm.  France.  Tnuteti  of  the  National 
Museums  of  Scotland  / A . 1884. 44. 56/. 

T*hc  casket  formerly  belonged  to  Alessan- 
dro Castcllani  (1823-1883.  connoisseur, 
collector,  and  son  of  the  important  jew- 
eller Fortunato  Pio  Castcllani).  Reliquar- 
ies were  used  to  house  the  bones  of  saints 
and  other  holy  relics  and  were  made  in 
many  different  forms.  The  two  plaqucttcs 
on  the  front  of  this  house-shaped  casket 
(chaste)  represent  the  most  frequently 
depicted  scenes  from  the  life  of  Jesus. 

While  many  enamels  from  Limou- 
sin in  France  survive,  little  archival  mate- 
rial exists  documenting  their  production. 
According  to  Bernadette  Barrierc,  “it  is 
probably  not  overly  audacious  to  specu- 
late that  the  multiplication  of  enamel 
workshops  in  Limoges  - with  few  in  other 
Limousin  sites  - was  in  response,  initially 
and  mainly,  to  a regional  demand  rooted 
in  the  piety  of  the  monastic  or  canonical 
milieu.  The  technical  and  artistic  mastery 
achieved  by  the  Limoges  enamclcrs  soon 
created  a broader  demand  - for  a more 
diversified  range  of  objects  from  buyers 
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Jesus, 

the  Universal  Man 

"Behold,  I make  all  things  new." 

Revelation  21:5 


During  the  Renaissance,  Europeans  explored 
new  regions  of  the  world  and  the  human 
mind.  This  led  to  a burgeoning  of  new 
ideas  concerning  Jesus  and  Christianity. 

As  Renaissance  thinkers  breathed  new  life 
into  the  Gospel  by  returning  to  the  Greek 
New  Testament,  they  felt  the  spiritually 
redemptive  message  of  Christ. 

The  Renaissance  breathed  new  life  into  European 
civilization.  The  expansion  of  the  human  land- 
scape through  the  European  exploration  of  the  New 
World  was  paralleled  by  expansion  of  the  human 
mind  and  spirit  through  the  re-discovery  of  the  robust 
literature  and  philosophy  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  This 
reinvigoration  of  European  intellectual  and  cultural 
life  gave  birth  to  fresh  ideas  concerning  Jesus,  the 
Christian  faith,  and  God’s  Creation.  Jesus  became 
the  symbol  of  Vita  Nuova  (new  life)  and  Christians 
throughout  Europe  found  their  faith  and  the  natural 
world  was  suffused  with  the  renewed  radiance  of 
Christ’s  being.  The  great  Renaissance  artists  began 
to  paint  traditional  religious  subjects  in  strikingly 
new  ways  that  accented  the  individual  and  the  local 
landscape.  Christian  thinkers  engaged  sacred  scripture 
with  a new  understanding  of  the  thought  and  lan- 
guage of  the  ancient  Greeks.  Individuals  everywhere 
became  increasingly  aware  of  the  wondrous  joys  of 
the  world  that  were  offered  to  the  receptive  mind, 
heart,  and  soul. 


Renaissance  art,  literature,  and  philosophy  - so 
colourful,  so  alive  - are  testaments  to  the  adventurous 
love  of  life  and  discovery  that  characterized  the  age. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  that  the  innovations  of 
the  Renaissance  were  not  radically  original  creations, 
but  were  rooted  in  a Greek  cultural  and  intellectual 
tradition  centuries  older  than  the  Christian  tradition 
itself.  In  order  to  recover  the  Vita  Nuova  of  the 
present  and  particular  world  in  which  they  lived, 
Renaissance  thinkers  returned  to  the  deep  cultural 
sources  of  the  past.  Our  world  is  not  altogether 
dissimilar  from  the  Renaissance  world.  Western 
civilization  has  enshrined  individuality  and  innova- 
tion as  supreme  virtues.  Yet  as  the  cycle  of  decadence 
and  revival  in  the  modern  world  has  accelerated,  and 
as  our  historical  consciousness  of  the  generations 
who  came  before  us  becomes  increasingly  abbreviated, 
many  artists,  intellectuals,  scientists,  and  cultural 
leaders  are  beginning  to  ask  questions  that  hark  back 
to  the  Renaissance:  What  have  we  lost  with  the 
corporatism  of  our  own  age,  with  the  endless  appetite 
for  innovation  that  characterizes  the  modern  world? 
Have  we,  like  medieval  Europe,  lost  touch  with  the 
sources  of  our  civilization  and  are  we,  like  Renais- 
sance Europe,  able  to  reinstate  a Vita  Nuova  that  will 
restore  regard  for  the  human  person  and  the  natural 
world,  for  community  and  local  culture,  for  seeing  all 
these  spheres  as  the  place  of  wonder  and  of  the  sacred? 
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Jesus,  the  Universal  Man 


Nativity,  1509-1511. 

(right)  Albrecht  Durer,  1471-1528.  Woodcut. 

! 2.7 x 9.7 cm.  Germany:  Private  Collection. 

Albrecht  Diirer,  the  greatest  figure  of 
Renaissance  art  in  northern  Europe,  bril- 
liantly combined  the  intellectual  and 
moral  earnestness  of  the  North  with  a 
freedom  of  technique  he  learned  in  Italy. 
He  created  some  notable  paintings,  but 
his  woodcuts  and  engravings  best  dis- 
play his  innovative  approach  and  subtle 
technique.  He  redefined  the  woodcut  by 
enriching  it  with  the  linear  subtleties  of 
engraving,  his  study  of  perspective,  and 
complex  iconography.  Through  him. 
woodcuts  became  a fully  matured 
graphic  style  which  transformed  the  tech- 
nique. Diirer  also  was  able  to  use  tech- 
nical changes  to  print  a relatively  large 
number  of  images  so  ordinary  people 
could  have  their  own  private  pictures, 
instead  of  relying  on  church-owned 
images.  Perhaps  this  can  be  seen  as  a pre- 
cursor to  the  Lutheran  promulgation  of 
the  Bible  for  private  use.  Indeed,  Diirer 
was  a deeply  religious  man  who  was  gen- 
uinely interested  in  dealing  with  the  the- 
ological problems  that  occupied  public- 
discourse  before  and  during  the  Refor- 
mation. He  became  one  of  Luthers  most 
loyal  proponents. 

This  woodcut  is  one  of  a scries  of 
thirty-seven  from  the  Small  Passion , 
which  makes  it  the  most  comprehensive 
series  Diirer  created.  (Small  refers  to  the 
size  of  the  sheets,  in  comparison  with 
his  other  Passion  series.)  The  Small  Pas- 
sion includes  The  Fall,  and  the  story  of 
Christ’s  youth  preceding  the  Passion 
itself,  and  ends  with  the  Last  Judgment. 
These  woodcuts  were  issued  separately  as 
well  as  in  a book  edition  in  1511,  accom- 
panied by  a Latin  text.  Each  time  Diirer 
treated  this  image,  he  thought  out  the 
theme  afresh.  Yet  in  depicting  such 
Christian  themes  he  was  not  trying  to 
create  new  pictorial  imagery,  but  rather 


to  heighten  the  impact  of  the  images  by 
using  styles  that  were  constantly  being 
modified  by  the  techniques  he  acquired 
from  work  in  different  fields.  Unlike 
many  artists  of  his  generation,  Diirer  was 
able  to  use  light  to  increase  the  sculptural 
quality  of  the  figures  and  architectural 
structures  drawn  in  perspective  to  pro- 
vide depth.  This  woodcut  also  demon- 
strates how  he  was  able  to  express 
spaciousness,  strength,  and  serenity.  The 
profuse  symbolism  would  have  spoken 
clearly  to  sixteenth-century  people.  No 
one  would  have  had  to  explain  to  them 


the  significance  of  the  radiant  star,  the 
dove  with  a banner,  the  ruined  build- 
ing, the  grain,  the  cross-shaped  timber, 
or  any  of  the  other  elements  which  pro- 
claim Jesus’  role.  LMD 

Jesus  on  the  Road  to  Calvary, 
1836-1840. 

(below)  Aniosne-S/bastien  Plamondon. 
1804- 1895.  Oil  on  canvas  154.3  x 240. 7 cm. 
Canada.  The  Montreal  Museum  of  Pine  Arts. 
Purchase.  Horsley  and 
Annie  Townsend  Bequest  [1961. 13251. 
Plsoto:  Montreal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 


I Jesus  on  the  Road  to  Calmery,  along  with 
two  other  PLuttondon  works  ui  this  exhi- 
bition, Christ  at  the  Column  ami  Fete 
I Homo , it  front  a series  of  fourteen  very 
Large  Stations  ul  the  Outs  paintings  turn 
missioned  by  Notre- Dame  Cathedral  in 
Montreal  Thu  it  the  fifth  station  where, 
alter  Jesus  hat  fallen,  Simon  of  Cytenc 
takes  up  the  crot*  and  earner  it.  In  pop 
I ular  devotion,  dunng  Lent  and  Patuon 
I week  ptrtKulaiiy.  meditation  on  thit  Sta- 
I non  helps  the  faithful  examine  their 
I teadinett  to  take  up  the  trout  in  then 
own  life,  to  take  tuHering  upon  them 
I selves  at  a way  of  participating  in  the 
I healing  of  the  life  of  the  world.  Simon  of 
I Cytenc  it  a 'type*  lot  each  Christian  who 
enten  into  the  suffering  of  another  per- 
son and  in  companion  bean  a portion  of 
that  burden.  DJC 

Christ  Carrying  the  Cross, 

»S«4- 

f net  shown)  Fra  Bartolommeo.  1473-1517. 
Oil  on  canvas  ayylsed  to  stood.  51  5 * 350cm 
Italy  Museo  dt  Son  Man*.  Fsmta 
l In u 1890.  n 8515/ 

Fra  Bartolommeo  was  proem  in  the  con- 
vent of  S.  Marco  when  it  was  overrun  in 
1 498  and  its  prior.  Savonarola,  taken  to 
prison.  This  event  may  have  led  to  hit 
becoming  a monk  in  1 500.  It  may  alto 
have  affected  his  painting  style.  Fra  Bar- 
tolommeo is  known  for  his  umpliciry. 
emotive  gestures,  and  facial  expressions, 
and  for  being  one  of  the  first  artists  to 
replace  contemporary  costume  with  plain 
drapery  in  his  renderings  of  religious  fig- 
ures. One  cannot  help  but  think  of  that 
day  in  1498  and  how  it  left  ns  mark  on 
this  great  artist  who  put  down  hit  brush 
for  four  years  and  burned  all  of  his  sec  - 
ular  pictures,  only  to  take  up  painting 
once  again  as  the  head  of  the  monastery 
workshop. 
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Jesus,  the  Universal  Man 


Fra  Bartolommeo  captures  the  suf- 
fering yet  pensive  and  distracted  face  of 
Jesus  as  he  carries  the  instrument  of  his 
own  death.  Christ  must  evaluate  his  mys- 
tical relationship  with  the  Father  as  he 
ponders  the  human  tragedy  of  death, 
which  confounds  all  humans  who  face 
the  moment  when  they  must  turn  from 
the  familiarity  of  earthly  existence  towards 
the  unfamiliarity  of  the  eternal.  JC 

Dead  Christ  supported  by 
Three  Angels,  circa  1568-1628. 

(below)  Palma  il  Giovanc,  1554-1628. 

Oil  on  canvas.  130.0  x 108.0  cm.  Italy. 

Galleria  dell'Accademia,  Venice  [N.267]. 

Palma  il  Giovane,  great  nephew  of  Palma 
il  Vecchio  (Jacopo  Negretti)  became  the 
leading  painter  in  Venice  following  the 
deaths  ofTitian  and  Veronese.  He  never 
had  the  distinct  style  and  ability  ofTit- 
ian or  Tintoretto,  whose  style  he  resem- 
bled. However,  he  was  the  artist  who 
finished  Tintoretto’s  The  Entombment,  a 
painting  which  was  intended  to  adorn 
Tintorettos  own  monument.  In  Dead 
Christ  supported  by  Three  Angels  Palma  il 
Giovane  alludes  to  several  scenes  of  the 
Passion  of  Christ  with  the  inclusion  of 
subtle  images  such  as  the  stones  and  the 
crown  of  thorns  associated  with  carrying 
the  cross,  the  dead  Christ  associated  with 
the  Crucifixion  and  Deposition,  and  the 
angels  associated  with  the  Ascension. 
Thus,  the  viewer  is  transported  through 
the  entire  story  and  all  of  the  emotion  of 
the  Passion.  Even  the  angels  themselves 
display  a range  of  facial  expressions 
including  sadness,  concern,  and  joy. 
Thus,  the  viewer  is  transported  through 
the  entire  story  and  all  of  the  emotion  of 
the  Passion,  which  concludes  with  Jesus’ 
ascension  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Heavenly 
Father  and  the  salvation  of  mankind.  JC 


Virgin  Mary  and  Christ 

HOLDING  THE  CROSS,  CIRCA  I717. 

(right)  Attributed  to  Giuseppe  Mazzuoli, 
1644-1725.  Gilded  terracotta  bozzetti. 

46.0 x 20.5 x 14.5  cm  and 46.0 x 17.0 x 16.0cm. 

Italy.  Trustees  of  the  National  Museums  of 

Scotland  [A.  1982.300  and  A.  1982.299], 

These  bozzetti  were  purchased  with  the 
assistance  of  the  National  Art  Collections 
Fund  and  are  detailed  models  for  marble 
statues  commissioned  from  Giuseppe 
Mazzuoli  and  his  nephew  Bartolomeo  in 
December  1717  for  Siena  Cathedral.  The 
statues,  which  were  intended  to  comple- 
ment twelve  marble  Apostles  made  for  the 
cathedral  by  Mazzuoli  between  1679  and 
1689,  were  erected  in  1721.  All  fourteen 
statues  were  removed  from  the  Cathe- 
dral in  the  late  nineteenth  century.  The 
Apostles  are  now  in  the  London  Oratory, 
but  the  present  location  of  Christ  and  the 
Virgin  is  unknown.  Bozzetti  of  the  Apos- 
tles are  in  the  Birmingham  City  Art 
Gallery  and  the  Ashmolean  Museum, 
Oxford.  A late  nineteenth-century  pho- 
tograph shows  those  statues  followed  the 
bozzetti  very  closely. 

The  Counter-Reformation  pro- 
foundly influenced  Church  patronage 
of  art  in  Italy  and  Spain.  The  Council  of 
Trent  (1545-1563)  defended  the  use  of 
sacred  images.  Vernon  Hyde  Minor 
wrote:  ‘According  to  the  twenty-fifth 
session  of  the  Council  ofTrent,  because 
saints  intercede  for  us  by  praying  to  God 
on  our  behalf,  their  images  (and  relics) 
are  appropriately  ‘invoked’  (called  upon, 
prayed  to)  so  as  to  provide  aid  and  bless- 
ings. We  are  to  honor  the  images  of 
Mary,  Christ,  and  the  saints;  we  are  to  go 
down  upon  our  knees  and  to  give  ado- 
ration to  these  images,  not  because  they 
are  idols  but  because  they  refer  to  ‘the 
original  which  they  represent.’  The 
devoted  are  instructed  by  such  images, 
reminded  of  the  stories  and  articles  of 
faith,  miracles,  and  grace  of  God” 
( Baroque  & Rococo:  Art  & Culture,  Lon- 
don: Laurence  King,  1999,  pp.  47-48). 


The  Council  set  out  specific  rules  for 
artists  on  the  treatment  of  sacred  sub- 
jects, for  example,  there  was  to  be  no 
nudity,  but  because  the  Office  of  the 
Inquisition  was  engaged  in  matters  of 
faith  in  other  areas,  artists  generally  were 
left  alone.  While  sensuality  was  prohib- 
ited, it  is  certainly  one  of  the  defining 
characteristics  of  Baroque  sculpture.  Italy 
was  the  focus  of  development  in  sculp- 
ture used  to  adorn  the  ornate  churches 
and  palaces  which  were  the  most  pro- 
found expression  of  the  Baroque  style. 
The  most  important  architect  and  sculp- 
tor of  the  period  was  Gianlorenzo 
Bernini  (1598-1680),  who  worked  pri- 
marily for  the  papacy.  Art  historians 
believe  Mazzuoli  was  one  of  Bernini’s 
leading  pupils  who  worked  with  him  on 
the  tomb  of  Alexander  II.  The  bozzetti 
of  Christ  and  Mary  display  the  hallmarks 
of  the  Baroque:  careful  and  compas- 
sionate modelling  with  fine  detail  in  the 
depiction  of  the  garments  so  they  appear 
almost  to  move.  The  compassion  and 
sympathy  in  the  faces  of  Christ  and  his 
Mother  draw  the  sinner  to  confess  and 
to  ask  for  mercy  and  guidance.  AAD 

Madonna  and  Child, 

I5TH  CENTURY. 

(not  shown)  Stone  with  traces  of polychromy. 

38.0  x 32.0  cm.  Italy.  Museo  di  San  Marco, 
Firenze  [Inv.  1925,  n.  191], 

The  condition  of  this  piece  makes  it  dif- 
ficult to  date.  However  the  spiral  columns 
may  have  been  inspired  by  a tabernacle 
of  the  Arte  dei  Medici  e Speziale  a Orsan- 
michel’,  which  dates  from  1399.  This 
sculpted  stone  decorated  the  facade  of  a 
typical  street  in  Florence.  The  quality  of 
the  craftsmanship  is  obviously  not  at  the 
level  we  would  normally  associate  with 
Renaissance  Florence,  yet  it  is  at  home  in 
the  Museo  di  San  Marco,  where  it  is  kept 
among  some  of  the  greatest  examples  of 
Renaissance  art. 

It  can  be  described  as  a symbolic 
representation  of  the  Madonna  and 
Child,  rather  than  an  artistic  personifi- 
cation with  realistic  proportion  and 


detail.  Nevertheless,  the  people  who 
flowed  past  this  work  of  art  were  touched 
by  it  and  reminded  of  the  significance  of 
the  scene  of  the  Madonna  and  her  divine 
Child.  This  Madonna  and  Child  is  sig- 
nificant not  because  of  its  beauty,  skill- 
ful artistry,  or  significance  to  art  history 
and  the  Renaissance,  but  because  it  is  an 
example  of  how  even  a simple  sculpture 
was  able  to  convey  to  those  who  viewed 
it  the  significance  of  the  story  that  lies 
behind  the  figures  who  are  represented. 
Florentines  of  the  fifteenth  century  were 
reminded  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  Jesus, 
whose  story  they  carried  with  them 
through  their  daily  lives.  JC 

Jesus  and  the 
Restoration  of 
Human  Nature 

"What  else  is  the  philosophy 
of  Christ  which  he  himself 
calls  a 'rebirth'  [ renascentia ], 
than  the  restoration  of 
[human]  nature  to  the  origi- 
nal goodness  of  its  creation?" 

Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  Paracelsis 

In  Renaissance  culture  the  revivifica- 
tion of  a sense  of  humanity’s 
grandeur  was  partly  inspired  by  a 
sense  that  the  expansion  of  the 
world  and  the  mind  was  restoring 
humanity  to  its  original  state  of 
wholeness.  This  rediscovery  of  the 
human  world  as  the  location  of  the 
sacred  was  intimately  linked  with 
the  figure  of  Jesus,  who  became  the 
paradigmatic  symbol  of  all  things 
valuable  in  the  mind  and  spirit, 
which  were  now  being  recovered. 
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ERASMVS  ROTE* 

KODAMVS  PIO  LEi 
C.TORJ,  S.  D, 

• "—i rr~nwmm  i 

O Tl  E S iam  diflum,  ob  quorundam  ealum- 
nias  raihi  & hie  repetendum, optime  ledor , hac 
ueriione  non  damnari  niilii  uulgatam  xditior- 
nem.qua  nunc  utitur  ecclefia  Romana,  fed  u t il- 
ia (It  cmendauor,  tnagtsqj  perfpicua : quod  in 
Gr^corum  codicibus  habebatur.id  ajme  bona  fi 
dcreddttum:  quifi  quando  uariant,ibinos  ueterem  orthodoxo 
rum  interpretationem  fecuti  f<imus,aut  ubi  extera  paria  funt,id 
prxtulimus  , quod  cum  Latinis  codicibus  confentlret.  Hoc  in 
prffentiamonuiffe  mfum  eft  fatis.  Qhtpluia  defidcrat,Iegatapo 
logianijquammagnooperi  praefixfHus:  acfacciTatcalumnia. 
Legamus  igitur  ardentibus  ftudijsUuangelium.fed  non  tantutn 
Icgamus  uerum  etiam  utuamus  . Euangelium  pacis  dictum  eft  ft 
propheta.  Cauendd  ne  noftro  uitio  nobis  fit  Euangelium  difeor 
dix.  Non  eft  aliud,non  eft  nouum.  Vnu  et  idem  eft  Euangelium, 
quod  ut  omnibus  eft  prodito,ita  cbnuenir,  ut  omnes  in  hoc  con 
fentiamus.Huc  igitur  nos  ihuieem  cohortemur,ut  fimus  ucre  fi 
li)  parris, qui in  coelis  eft,  ut{p  dominus  lefus  fuos  germanos  di 
fcipulos  agnofcat.qui  eft  benediftus  in  fxcula,  Amen. 

ERASmTs  ROTE*  ! 

ROD  A WV  S PIO  l 
T O R Tj  3 -j  Dt 

V O D apud  Matthxum  dominus  ic  precept'd* 
nofter  Iefus  Chriftus  loquitur , id  xquum  arbi- 
tror,  utquifq?mortalium  fibi  diftum  eiFe  putetr 
VENITB  AD  ME  OMNES,  QV I 
TAP,  GRATIS  ET  ONER  ATI 
■BSTIS,  ETEGORfiflClAM 
I VOS  Nullu  homing  genus  a ferepellitferuatoromnifi.orone* 

: tin  in  tat  ad  refrgeriu.quia  nullus  eft  no  aliqua  moleftia  labo- 
rer tn  hoc  mi  do.  Non  difeernit  uiru  a foemtna,n6  puerfi  a <tnc. 


AOQ  femu  & liberation  pnuatum  a f egc,non  diuitcm  a pauper 


flOu  1C 

* lV- 
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Novi  Testamenti  aeditio 
POSTREMA,  PER  DeS.  ErASMUM 
Roterodamam:  Omnia  picturis 
illustrata;  Accesserunt 

CAPITUM  ARGUMENTA,  ELEGLACO 
CARMINE  RODOLPHO  GuALTHERO 
AUTHORE  CONSCRIPTA,  1554. 
(previous  page)  Heinrich  Vogtherr  the  Elder, 
illustrator,  1490-1556.  Woodcut  illustrations. 
15.0 x 9.9 x 4.7 cm.  Switzerland. 

Collection  Nicholas  Wickenden. 

After  the  invention  of  printing,  which 
made  it  easy  to  reproduce  woodcuts, 
Iarger-format  Bible  editions,  beginning 
with  Cologne  printer  Heinrich  Quentel’s 
folio  of  1478/80,  commonly  featured 
pictorial  illustrations  of  more  or  less 
iconographic  and  artistic  merit.  Both 
Catholic  and  Protestant  publishers  in  the 
sixteenth  century  kept  up  the  practice  of 
Bible  illustration,  often  copying  from  one 
another,  but  sometimes  presenting  orig- 
inal and  striking  artistic  work.  It  was  in 
this  context  that  Christopher  Froschauer, 
the  leading  printer  and  publisher  of  early 
sixteenth-century  Zurich,  commissioned 
fifty-seven  new  woodcuts  on  New  Testa- 
ment subjects  for  his  folio  Bible  of  1545, 
to  complement  Hans  Holbein  the  Elders 
earlier  Old  Testament  and  Apocalypse 
series,  the  blocks  of  which  Froschauer 
already  possessed. 

The  commission  went  to  Heinrich 
Vogtherr  the  Elder,  a versatile  man  with 
experience  as  an  author,  printer,  and  lens- 
grinder,  as  well  as  painter,  etcher,  and 
woodcut  artist,  who  had  worked  in  many 
cities  of  Germany,  and  moved  to  Vienna 
in  1550  to  serve  as  “oculist  and  painter” 
to  Ferdinand  of  Hapsburg.  Vogtherr’s 
busy  Mannerist-style  scenes,  with  sturdy, 
active  figures  and  elaborate  backgrounds, 
served  the  simple  purpose  of  presenting 
the  incidents  narrated  in  the  biblical  text 
vividly  and  memorably  to  the  reader. 
The  fact  that  they  made  no  pretence  to 
historical  authenticity,  depicting  cos- 
tumes and  architecture  of  the  artists  own 
time  and  place  (just  as  medieval  biblical 
art  had  done),  in  no  way  lessened  their 
impact.  An  entertaining  example  of 
I Vogthcrr's  realism  can  be  seen  in  his  illus- 
I (ration  of  the  parable  of  the  mote  and  the 
I beam,  both  of  which  are  projected  into 
persons  on<  erned  by  the 
1 activities  of  a vigorous  but  evidendy  incx- 
I perl  woo  b.oooct  in  the  centre  back- 


Froschauer’s  1545  Bible,  with  these 
illustrations,  has  been  called  by  James 
Strachan  “the  finest  and  richest  of  the 
Protestant  Bibles  of  the  early  Reforma- 
tion.” Froschauer  thriftily  retained 
Vogtherr’s  woodblocks  for  further  use, 
and  a number  of  them  reappear,  very 
appropriately,  in  this  1554  reprint  of  the 
Latin  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
by  Desiderius  Erasmus  (circa  1466- 
1536).  Erasmus,  the  most  famous  of  all 
biblical  humanists,  would  surely  have 
approved.  His  aim  in  this  translation, 
mostly  carried  out  in  1506  and  first 
printed  in  1519,  was  to  convey  what  he 
sometimes  called  “the  philosophy  of 
Christ”  more  directly  and  acceptably  to 
the  classically-educated  readers  of  his  day 
than  the  old  fifth-century  Vulgate  version 
of  Jerome  could  do.  As  Erasmus  himself 
put  it,  “If  anyone  shows  us  a relic  of 
Christ’s  clothes  we  fall  down,  adore  and 
kiss  it,  but  it  is  only  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles  that  efficaciously  bring  back  to 
us  the  whole  Christ.”  NW 

Christ  driving  the  Money 
Changers  from  the  Temple, 

1635. 

(top)  impression  late  17th  or  early  18th 

century.  Rembrandt  van  Rijn,  1606-1669. 

Etching.  58.0  cm  x 79.5  cm  (framed). 

Netherlands.  Christianson  Collection. 

Rembrandt,  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
greatest  European  artists,  created  works 
that  ranged  in  theme  from  historical  to 
self-portraits,  in  mood  from  anger  and 
violence  to  pensive  reflection,  and  in 
style  from  garish  colours  in  crowded 
scenes  to  those  that  seem  to  have  been 
lighted  by  a single  candle.  This  etching 
seems  to  be  a stylistic  combination  of 
some  of  his  earliest  works  with  his  more 
contemporary  works  of  the  mid  to  late 
1630s.  Rembrandt’s  earliest  works,  such 
as  The  Stoning  of  Saint  Stephen  (1625) 
and  An  (Jnprinted  Tale,  Palamedes  before 
Agamemnon  (1626),  used  a large  number 
of  people,  some  in  groups  set  apart  from 
the  main  action,  all  depicted  with  vivid, 
perhaps  even  exaggerated,  expressions. 
By  the  mid  1630s,  Rembrandt  tended  to 
use  a limited  number  of  subjects  with 
great  emphasis  on  light  and  shade.  Christ 
driving  the  Money  Changers  from  the  Tem- 
ple is  a very  busy  scene  with  several 
groups  of  people,  which  show  varying 
degrees  of  participation  in  the  main 


action.  However,  individuals  are  not  por- 
trayed in  great  detail.  Their  features  are 
obscured  by  shadows  and  body  parts, 
while  others  have  their  backs  to  the 
viewer. 

The  moment  captured  here  by 
Rembrandt  is  the  anger  of  Jesus  as  he 
drives  the  money  changers  from  the  Tem- 
ple. The  action  is  so  explosive  that  some 
of  the  temple  crowd,  little  more  than  an 
arm’s  length  away  from  Jesus,  have  not 
yet  had  time  to  react.  The  viewer  has  the 
luxury  of  looking  down  the  entire  length 
of  the  temple  and  assessing  how,  if  at  all, 
the  crowd  has  reacted  to  Christ’s  anger. 
Some  have  looks  of  horror  and  fear, 
some,  hidden  in  the  darkness,  are  still 
quite  involved  in  their  commercial  trans- 
actions, others  look  unconcernedly  over 
their  shoulders  towards  the  commotion. 
The  viewer  perceives  the  tension  created 
by  those  who  look  up  in  fear  and  shock 
and  those  who  have  not  yet  had  time  to 
react.  This  allows  the  viewer  to  imagine 
the  uproar  that  will  reverberate  through 
the  temple  as  the  crowd  does  react  to 
this  violent  explosion  of  emotion. 

Jessie  Christianson  was  drawn  to 
Rembrandt’s  ability  to  convey  power  and 
depth  with  incredible  skill  and  economy 
of  line.  This  impression,  made  from  the 
original  Rembrandt  etching  within  fifty 
years  of  his  death,  was  purchased  by  Jessie 
at  an  international  sale  of  Rembrandt 
etchings  in  Whistler,  British  Columbia, 
and  remained  in  her  possession  until  her 
death  from  cancer  in  March  of  1999. 
Her  son  Joel  worked  on  the  Anno 
Domini  project  and  had  discussed  with 
Jessie  the  possibility  of  using  the  etching 
in  the  exhibition.  Jessie  enthusiastically 
agreed.  Her  sons  now  gladly  loan  this 
Rembrandt  etching  as  an  expression  of 
their  love  for  their  mother,  and  as  a trib- 
ute to  her  and  her  love  of  art,  history,  and 
the  belief  that  such  works  of  art  should 
be  enjoyed  and  appreciated  by  all.  JC 


Denial  of  Peter,  17TH  century. 

(above)  Pieter  de  Molijn,  1595-1661. 

Oil  on  copper.  16.5  x 13.5  cm.  Netherlands. 

The  Art  Museum,  Princeton  University. 

Gift  of  Emile  Wolf [1972-40]. 

Pieter  de  Molijn  was  known  in  his  life- 
time as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  naturalis- 
tic painting  in  Holland.  Born  in  London 
where  his  parents  were  staying,  he  was 
trained  in  Haarlem,  became  a master  of 
the  guild  of  painters  in  1616,  and  worked 
there  until  his  death  in  1661 . This  oil  on 
copper  depiction  of  the  occasion  of 
Peter’s  denial  of  Jesus  is  set  in  a seven- 
teenth-century milieu,  and  shows  a 
group  of  soldiers  in  the  foreground  play- 


ing cards  around  a barrel.  Peter  and  a 
servant  girl  are  placed  in  the  centre  mid- 
dle ground,  and  in  the  far  left  back- 
ground is  Christ  standing  before  the 
High  Priest  Caiaphas. 

In  this  work  Pieter  de  Molijn 
explores  a theme  that  lies  at  the  heart  of 
the  human  condition,  the  temptation  to 
deny  friendship,  when  admitting  to  it 
will  identify  one  with  a condemned  per- 
son. Peter’s  role  as  leader  among  the  dis- 
ciples, as  confirmed  by  Jesus  (Luke 
22:31-32  and  Matthew  16:17-19),  was 
offset  by  his  failure  to  face  the  challenge 
to  confess  his  association  with  Jesus. 
Peter,  who  repeatedly  confessed  Jesus  as 
Messiah,  and  then  denied  this  belief  in 
threatening  situations,  is  a person  with 
whom  many  can  identify.  He  embodies 
the  struggle  over  solidarity,  and  in  that 
sense,  of  belief  and  hope  in  the  midst  of 
crisis  and  disaster.  The  turning  point  in 
Peter’s  life  and  leadership  came  only  after 
his  denial  of  Jesus,  when  he  witnessed  the 
Resurrection.  TP/DJG 

The  Light  of 
the  World 

"Now,  when  Christ  enters 
any  human  heart,  he  bears 
with  him  a twofold  light: 
first  the  light  of  conscience, 
which  displays  past  sin,  and 
afterwards  the  light 
of  peace,  the  hope 
of  salvation." 

John  Ruskin 

Harking  back  to  the  Renaissance, 
William  Holman  Hunt  depicted 
Jesus  in  an  orchard  at  twilight  knock- 
ing on  a door  overgrown  by  weeds. 
This  was  meant  to  suggest  the  inac- 
cessibility of  the  human  soul  to  the 
divine  call  in  a materialistic  age. 
Through  the  availability  of  high- 
quality  prints,  this  image  of  Jesus  as 
the  “light  of  the  world”  became  the 
icon  of  the  emerging  middle  class  - a 
personal  Saviour  unattached  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Churches. 

Holy  Family  Rest 
on  the  Flight  into  Egypt, 
MID-I9TH  century. 

(not  shown)  Attributed  to  Nazarene  School  or 
British  Artist.  Oil  on  canvas.  92.1  x 92.0  cm. 
Germany  or  Britain.  The  Shipley  Art  Gallery, 
Gateshead,  England  (Tyne  and  Wear  Museums) 
[TWCMS:F6125]. 

This  work  was  given  to  the  Shipley  by 
H.O.  Richardson  in  1947.  Nothing  is 
known  about  it,  but  Christie’s  notes  and 
the  Shipley  file  have  tentatively  attributed 
it  to  the  Nazarene  School  (Brotherhood 
of  Saint  Luke). 

The  Brotherhood  was  established  in 
1809-1810  when  students  from  the 
Vienna  Academy  decided  that  German 
art  could  only  be  renewed  by  returning 
to  the  traditions  of  Differ  (1471-1528) 
and  Raphael  (1483-1520)  and  to  the 
medieval  period  when  Germany  was 
Catholic.  They  settled  in  an  abandoned 
monastery,  immersed  themselves  in  the 
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art  of  Italy,  and  some  converted  to 
Catholicism.  Their  leaders  were  Friedrich 
Overbeck  (1789-1869)  and,  later,  Peter 
von  Cornelius  (1783-1867).  They 
painted  sacred  works  and  revived  fresco 
techniques  that  had  nearly  died  out  in 
Europe.  They  acquired  the  name 
“Nazarene”  as  a result  of  a critics  com- 
ment on  their  affectation  of  long  hair 
and  flowing  robes  as  worn  by  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  Using  the  pure,  vivid  colours 
of  Italian  art,  they  developed  their  own 
style  emphasizing  the  strong,  clean  lines 
of  Durcr’s  engravings.  In  comparison  to 
the  Italian  Old  Masters,  their  art  appears 
static  and  simple,  however,  their  pictures 
shine  with  a naive  faith.  They  obtained 
a number  of  important  commissions  for 
frescoes  and  were  even  consulted  by  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake  on  frescoes  for  the  refur- 
bished Houses  of  Parliament.  Their  works 
were  purchased  by  some  English  Catholic 
peers  and  they  also  influenced  British 
artists  William  Dyce  (1806-1864)  and 
Ford  Madox  Brown  (1821-1893).  A huge 
number  of  cheap,  coloured  reproductions 
were  produced  of  their  works,  thus  pop- 
ularizing stereotypical  images  of  sacred 
personages  still  in  use  today  in  the  pub- 
lications of  fundamentalist  organizations. 
Through  Brown,  they  also  influenced  the 
English  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood. 

The  Holy  Family  Rest  on  the  Flight 
into  Egypt  derives  from  Josephs  dream  in 
Matthew  2:13-15.  Judith  Huber,  in  an 
exhibition  catalogue  of  the  Galleria 
Nazionale  d’Arte  Moderna,  notes:  "... 
the  motif  of  a woman  seated  on  a don- 
key, with  or  without  an  infant,  and  of  a 
man  who  walks  beside  her  - inspired  by 
the  agrarian  Italian  life  - was  a favourite 
figurative  theme  of  German  landscape 
artists  in  Rome,  for  example,  Koch, 
Horny  and  Schnorr”  (/  Nazareni  a Roma , 
Rome:  De  Luca  Editorc,  1981,  p.  292, 
translation  by  AAD).  The  painting  has  an 
oval  top  resembling  some  Old  Master 
works  and  the  figures  form  a pyramid 
with  Joseph,  standing  in  profile  at  the 
apex,  and  Mary,  reclining  on  the  ground 
with  feet  to  the  right;  the  sleeping  infants 
head  is  leaning  against  her  with  his  feet 
pointing  to  the  left.  The  landscape  is  real- 
istic and  resembles  German  landscapes, 
for  example,  those  of  Caspar  David 
Friedrich  (1774-1840).  AAD 

Man  of  Sorrows,  1875. 

(not  shown)  Sir  Joseph  Noel  Paton,  1821-1901. 

Oil  on  canvas.  259.4  x 155.6  cm  (framed). 

Scotland.  Lai ng  Art  Gallery,  Newcastle  upon 
Tyne  (Tyne  & Wear  Museums) 
[TWCMS.C3926], 

This  painting  was  given  to  the  Laing  by 
John  George  Joicey  in  1914.  Two  smaller 
replicas  were  commissioned  by  Queen 
Victoria,  neither  of  which  has  been 
traced.  Queen  Victoria  also  appointed 
Paton  Queen’s  limner  for  Scotland 
(1866)  and  knighted  him  (1867).  He 
was  an  influential  member  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy  and  a competent 
sculptor.  Paton  studied  textile  design, 
following  in  his  father’s  footsteps,  then 
studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  Schools  in 
London  where  he  became  a friend  of 
John  Everett  Millais  (1829-1896),  who 
later  was  a member  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood.  Paton  returned  to  Scot- 
land in  1 844,  before  the  founding  of  the 
Brotherhood,  but  his  interest  in  “truth  to 
nature”  and  themes  from  medieval  liter- 


ature and  Shakespeare  link  him  with 
them.  Like  his  father,  he  was  a keen  anti- 
quarian with  extensive  holdings  he  used 
for  research  for  his  paintings.  Christopher 
Wood  wrote:  “After  1870  he  began  to 
devote  himself  to  religious  works,  mov- 
ing towards  a cold  and  academic  style, 
often  compared  to  the  Nazarenes”  ( Dic- 
tionary ofVictorian  Painters , Woodbridge, 
Suffolk:  Antique  Collectors  Club,  1971). 
David  and  Francina  Irwin  note:  “The 
late  nineteenth  century  regarded  Paton 
primarily  as  a painter  of  religious  themes; 
his  name  was  bracketed  with  that  of  Fra 
Angelico,  Fra  Bartolommeo  and  Diirer 
...  His  interpretation  of  Christ  spread 
the  popular  image  of  a ‘Gentle  Jesus 
meek  and  mild’  far  beyond  his  own  time. 

. . . The  publication  rights  for  The  Man 
of  Sorrows  were  sold  for  £1,000.  These 
later  religious  paintings  arc  close  in  feel- 
ing to  the  insipid,  sweetened  form  of 
German  Nazarene  art,  made  widely 
known  through  engravings  from  the 
mid-century  onwards  ..."(Scottish 
Painters:  At  Home  and  Abroad,  1700- 


1900,  London:  Faber  and  Faber,  1975, 
p.  294).  The  attitude  expressed  by  Wood 
and  the  Irwins  is  typical  of  twentieth- 
century  art  historians.  In  subject  matter 
and  technique,  Victorian  art  was  out  of 
favour  by  the  1 920s,  as  was  the  expres- 
sion of  spiritual  or  religious  themes  or 
feelings.  In  spite  of  these  critiques,  Paton’s 
Man  of  Sorrows  remains  a powerfully 
evocative  work.  The  young  man  depicted 
completely  alone,  at  the  summit  of  a 
peak  surrounded  by  clouds,  is  an  imag- 
inative construct  for  the  “divine  and 
human  model”  and  of  the  uniqueness  of 
that  dual  nature,  so  distant  from  both 
God  the  Father  and  man.  The  intent 
concentration  implies  what  is  to  come, 
not  only  the  Temptation  in  the  Wilder- 
ness but  also  the  Crucifixion  and  death, 
a fate  that  he  must  bear  alone.  The  real- 
istic landscape  suggests  the  Scottish  high- 
lands. AAD 


The  Light  of  the  World, 
1851-1856. 


© Tela  Rommel  i Widow  & So*.  Ltd 

William  Holman  Hunt,  the  ton  of  a 
warehouseman,  was  born  in  London. 
After  spending  tome  tunc  in  uncongenial 
commercial  employment,  lie  finally  per- 
suaded hit  father  to  allow  him  to  study 
an.  In  1844  he  was  able  to  attend  the 
Academy  schools,  where  he  met  John 
Everett  Millais,  who  became  a lifelong 
friend.  In  1 846  he  officially  exhibited  a 
painting  for  the  first  time.  One  of  die 
works  he  exhibited  in  1 848  attracted  die 
attention  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti, 
whom  he  had  only  known  casually  ear- 
lier. While  there  has  been  dispute  as  var- 
ious anists  have  been  put  forward  as  the 
originators,  there  is  some  agreement  that 
in  the  autumn  of  1848.  Hunt,  Millais, 
and  Rossetti  laid  the  foundation  of  what 
became  the  Prc-Rjphaclitc  Brotherhood. 
In  1850  Hunt  exhibited  the  first  of  his 
Christian-themed  paintings,  which 
sparked  some  controversy.  However,  sev- 
eral years  of  penury  and  lack  of  recogni- 
tion ended  when  John  Ruskin  became 
one  of  Hunt's  champions.  From  this  time 
Hunt's  paintings  always  attracted  atten- 
tion, but  they  were  not  always  universally 
admired. 

Ruskin's  role  was  nowhere  more 
evident  than  in  his  promotion  of  The 
Light  of  the  World.  In  1851  Hunt  began 
on  this  work,  originally  titled  “Christ  at 
the  Door,”  which  he  finally  exhibited  in 
1854.  This,  perhaps  the  most  recogniz- 
able painting  in  British  an,  amply  dis- 
plays Hunt’s  propensity  for  saying  as 
much  as  possible  in  every  work,  partic- 
ularly  on  morally  and  religiously  edify- 
ing topics.  The  range  of  symbolism  he 
employed  was  so  extensive  that  many 
missed  the  meaning  and  some,  such  as 
Thomas  Carlyle,  sharply  criticized  the 
portrayal  of  Christ.  Ruskin  chose  to 
defend  the  content,  explain  the  message, 
and  make  his  admiration  for  the  spiritual 
significance  of  the  work  very  public.  He 
wanted  to  ensure  viewers  understood 
how  meaningful  all  the  elements  in  the 
painting  were,  for  example  what  the  door 
stood  for,  why  die  owl  was  present,  what 
message  the  plants  carried,  and  why  the 
lantern  had  seven  sides.  This  version  of 
the  painting  went  to  Kcblc  College. 
Oxford,  in  1 872.  Hunt  and  perhaps  oth- 
ers painted  several  late  versions.  A larger 
version  was  exhibited  widely  before  being 
presented  to  Saint  Paul’s  Cathedral. 
Engravings  and  reproductions  like  this 
poster  have  made  the  image  one  of  the 
most  familiar  of  modem  pictures,  and 
perhaps  even  a Protestant  “icon."  LMD 
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Jesus,  the  Mirror 
of  the  Eternal 


"Jesus  was  the  'Mirror  of  the  fatherly  heart  [of 
Qod],  apart  from  whom  we  see  nothing  but  a 
wrathful  and  terrible  judge'." 

Martin  Luther,  Large  Catechism 


The  Reformation  initiated  arguably  the 
most  significant  intellectual  and  cultural 
debate  in  Western  civilization.  It  often 
focused  on  Jesus’  relation  to  the  classical  triad 
of  Beauty,  Truth,  and  Goodness.  While 
most  thinkers  saw  in  Jesus  the  reflection  of 
spiritual  and  intellectual  Truth,  there  was 
little  consensus  on  Beauty  and  Goodness. 

When  Martin  Luther  nailed  his  95  Theses  to 
the  church  door  in  Wittenburg  and  later  re- 
fused to  recant  his  criticisms  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
of  which  he  sought  to  be  a loyal  servant  - “Here  I 
stand,  I can  do  no  other”  - he  initiated  what  is  ar- 
guably the  most  significant  intellectual  and  cultural 
debate  in  Western  civilization.  Luther  was  outraged 
by  the  decadence  of  his  Church  — especially  its  prac- 
tice of  “indulgences,”  a form  of  marketing  divine 
mercy  - and  wished  to  discuss  the  possibilities  of  re- 
form. Although  Luther  did  not  intend  to  cleave  the 
Church  in  two,  his  ideas  spread  rapidly  and  soon 
Europe  was  embroiled  in  the  Reformation.  At  the 
heart  of  the  Reformation  were  questions  about  Jesus 
I and  his  relationship  to  the  classical  triad  of  the  Good, 
iful,  represented  in  human 
political,  the  intellectual 


and  spiritual,  and  the  aesthetic.  While  there  was  little 
disagreement  about  Jesus  as  a reflection  of  Truth,  re- 
formers were  divided  over  the  meaning  of  Christ  as  a 
reflection  of  Goodness  and  Beauty.  Luther  believed 
that  Jesus’  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world  and  that 
one’s  duties  as  a citizen  and  as  a Christian  were  sepa- 
rate. The  other  giant  of  the  Reformation,  John 
Calvin,  believed  that  the  ideal  state  was  one  in  which 
faith  and  politics  were  inextricably  linked.  They  dis- 
agreed about  the  aesthetic  dimensions  of  Christianity 
as  well:  Luther  asserted  that  art  should  be  used  to 
praise  God,  while  Calvin  feared  the  dangerous,  po- 
tentially idolatrous,  implications  of  Christian  art. 

These  tensions  (and  many  others)  contributed  to 
the  vitality  and  passion  of  Reformation  debates  and 
were  integral  to  the  artistic  endeavours  of  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach,  considered  by  some  to  be  the  “fifth 
evangelist.”  The  consequences  of  these  debates  are 
still  felt  strongly  today.  The  reformers’  insistence  up- 
on individual  interpretations  of  scripture  (rather  than 
acceptance  of  authoritative  understandings)  and 
Luther’s  idea  of  separating  Church  and  State  have 
profoundly  affected  the  shape  of  modernity.  Indeed, 
it  is  virtually  impossible  to  imagine  what  the  modern 
world  would  be  without  the  ideas  of  Luther  and  oth- 
er reformers.  They  changed  the  world  by  injecting 
into  it  new  notions  of  the  individual,  of  the  authority 
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of  all  that  is  taken  as  scripture  (sola  scriptura)  free 
of  the  constraints  of  tradition,  and  of  the  distinct 
spheres  of  religious  life  and  secular  authority.  The 
Reformation  has  shaped  the  vocabulary  through 
which  we  ask  questions  of  public  good  and  private 
right,  of  tradition  and  the  interpretive  act  of  each 
and  every  individual,  in  new  and  secular  ways. 


Washing  Peter’s  Feet,  1922. 

(top  right)  Sir  Stanley  Spencer.  1891- 1959- 
Oil  on  panel.  36.2  x 62.8  cm.  England.  Tullie 
House  Museum  and  Art  Gallery 
ICALMG-.1936.56.1] 
©DACS/SODART 2000. 

Spencers  earliest  religious  works  proba- 
bly were  set  subjects  at  the  Slade  School 
of  Art,  London,  where  he  studied.  The 
Nativity  ( 1 9 1 2)  and  Zacharias  and  Eliz- 
abeth (1914)  represent  monolithic  fig- 
ures reminiscent  of  Gauguin  in 
more-or-less  realistic  settings  that 
hearken  to  the  countryside  of  his  home 
town  of  Cookham  upon  Thames.  The 
series  of  scenes  from  the  Passion  of  Christ 
(of  which  Washing  Peter’s  Feet  is  one) 
were  painted  in  the  early  1920s,  after  his 
return  from  the  war  and  experience  of  its 
horrors  and  dislocation.  Spencer  con- 
ceptualized these  works  as  aspects  of 
medieval  or  Renaissance  altarpieces  with 
a main  scene  or  scenes  commented  upon 
by  smaller  vignettes  on  the  base  of  the 
altarpiece  (that  is,  the  predella).  The 
scenes  did  not,  however,  actually  form  an 


altarpiece.  Such  a work  had  to  wait  until 
a commission  resulted  in  the  Burghclerc 
Chapel  which  depicts  the  Passion  of 
Christ,  but  in  the  contemporary  wartime 
setting  of  the  Macedonian  campaign  in 
which  Spencer  served.  Because  Washing 
Peter's  Feet  is  set  in  an  interior,  the  con- 
temporary elements  arc  not  so  obvious 
and  it  appears  as  a stylized  scene  with 
primitive  figures  in  angular  garments 
intent  on  a range  of  activities.  The  cen- 
tral act  of  the  washing  of  the  disciples  feet 
by  the  Saviour  almost  appears  to  go 
unnoticed.  The  shift  to  fully  contempo- 
rary depictions  of  the  life  of  Christ  hap- 
pened by  the  late  1920s  and  Spencer 
continued  to  paint  those  works  until  the 
end  of  his  life:  Nativity,  miracles,  Cru- 
cifixion, and  the  Resurrection  happen 
in  rural  English  settings.  I think  the  rea- 
son Spencers  work  is  so  popular  today  is 
because  of  his  homely  interpretation  of 
the  divine.  It  is  their  very  humanity  and 
domesticity  that  provides  a bond  to  the 
human  life  of  the  Saviour.  AAD 


Mary  Magdalene,  i6th  century. 

(bottom  left)  Alabaster  sculpture  29.0 x 12.0 x 
180cm.  Imtnce.  Musee  dart  uteri.  Dijon.  Iruncr 


Holy  Face,  19TH  century. 

(beiow)  Antonio  V Ami  mu  btgnnnng  uni A paint 

33.3  x 22.4  cm  MuUe  de  IHtpiul 
Natl r Dame  a U Rote  /Inn  G ft  0026 f 


In  accordance  with  the  Western  tradi- 
tion propounded  by  Gregory  the  Great, 
three  women  of  the  Gospel  often  hide 
under  the  name  of  Mary  Magdalene: 
Mary  of  Bethany,  the  sister  of  Martha 
and  Lazarus;  Mary  the  sinner,  who 
anointed  Christ  s feet  during  the  famous 
meal  in  the  house  of  Simon;  and  Mary 
of  Magdala,  out  of  whom  Christ  cast 
seven  devils.  While  the  Eastern  Church 
always  viewed  them  as  different  figures, 
the  Western  tradition  synthesized  them 
as  the  symbol  of  conversion,  and  the 
Catholic  Counter-Reformation  trans- 
formed Mary  into  a prototype  of  peni- 
tence. In  some  traditions  Mary 
Magdalene  was  thought  to  have  lived  at 
the  end  of  her  life  as  a hermit  in  the  Mar- 
itime Alps  before  dying  in  the  grotto  of 
Sainte-Baume.  She  has  been  depicted 
many  times  in  this  way. 

Mary  Magdalene  represents  one  of 
the  principal  women  in  the  Gospel,  for 
she  was  present  during  the  tragic 
moments  of  the  Crucifixion  and 
Entombment  and  was  the  first  to  speak 
to  Christ  after  his  Resurrection.  On 
Easter  Sunday  morning  she  wanted  to 
anoint  Christ’s  body,  imploring  the  gar- 
dener to  tell  her  where  she  might  find  it. 
The  risen  Christ  appeared  to  her  saying 
“Touch  me  Not;  for  I am  not  yet 
ascended  to  my  Father”  (Noli  me  tan- 
gere).  In  art  Mary  Magdalene  always  is 
represented  close  to  his  body  until  and 
after  his  death.  She  was  at  his  feet  before 
the  cross  during  the  Passion  and  this  pan 
of  her  personality  was  well  described  by 
the  French  cardinal  and  theologian  Pierre 
de  Bdrulle  (1575-1629):  “everywhere  we 
saw  her  at  the  sacred  feet  of  Jesus.  It's 
her  support  and  sharing;  it's  her  love  and 
her  conversion,  it’s  her  mark  and  her  dif- 
ference in  her  mercy”  (Elevation,  1625, 
II,  7).  Mary  Magdalene,  with  her  sump- 
tuous hair  flowing  down  her  back,  stands 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  which  is  not  com- 
plete in  this  work.  Kneeling  and  beseech- 
ing, she  portrays  the  converted  sinner, 
and  the  missing  hands  of  this  sixteenth- 
century  work  don’t  detract  from  the  ges- 
ture and  the  sentiment  of  the  holy 
woman.  The  precious  material  used, 
alabaster,  is  following  very  exaedy  the 
Gospel,  as  Luke  described  her  in  the 
house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee  “with  an 
alabaster  flask  of  ointment"  which 
became  her  most  famous  attribute.  DD 


The  association  of  a woman  named 
Veronica  with  the  woman  who  wiped 
the  sweat  on  the  forehead  of  Christ  while 
he  was  carrying  the  cross  to  Calvary,  with 
the  resulting  miraculous  impression  of 
Christ's  image,  is  a tradition  which  has 
been  depicted  many  times.  The  oldest 
tradition  attached  to  the  name  Veronica 
speaks  about  the  woman  cured  by  Christ 
of  an  issue  of  blood,  the  haemorrhage 
She  came  up  behind  him  and  touching 
the  fringe  of  his  garment,  said  “If  I only 
touch  his  garment,  1 shall  be  made  well.* 
Sometimes  this  woman  is  identified  as 
Veronica,  but  in  the  Eastern  Church  she 
is  usually  known  as  Berenice. 

The  Veronica  picture  has  always 
been  considered  to  be  not  made  by 
human  hands  (achciropaeic  image)  and 
a play  on  the  word  Veronica  transformed 
it  to  vent  icon,  meaning  the  True  Image 
of  Christ.  There  is  also  another  one.  the 
Mandvlion  of  Edcssa,  the  Holy  Face 
offered  by  Christ  to  the  Mesopotamian 
king  Abgar  the  Black  of  Edcssa,  to  grant 
his  prayer.  They  had  both  been  created 
by  contact  with  Christ  himself  and 
attained  the  status  of  famous  relics. 
Devotion  to  these  images  increased  at 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cenrury.  The 
more  recent  and  popular  variant  of  the 
legend  was  probably  fixed  in  the  French 
Bible  of  Roger  d’Argcntcuil.  In  the  thir- 
teenth century  French  believers  saw  a 
copy  of  the  Mandvlion  given  to  the 
monastery  of  Montreuil-lcs- Dames  near 
Laon  in  1 249  thanks  to  Pope  Urban  V. 

The  success  of  the  Holy  Face  has 
continued.  Encouraged  by  Devotions 
and  Indulgences  - a kind  of  assurance  for 
eternal  life  after  death  - this  print  was 
widely  disseminated  in  France  by  the 
Confraternity  of  the  Holy  Face,  cstab- 
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lished  in  Tours  in  1850.  The  French 
Carmelite  nun,  Therese  of  Lisieux,  had  a 
particular  devotion  to  it.  This  engraving 
is  a copy  of  the  sudarium  kept  in  Rome 
until  the  sack  of  the  city  in  1 527.  It  came 
from  Notre-Dame  & la  Rose  in  Lessines, 
Belgium,  a medieval  hospital  previously 
run  by  Augustinian  nuns.  Its  inscription 
reads:  “True  image  of  the  Face  of  Our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  which  is  preserved  at 
Saint  Peter’s  in  Rome.”  It  differs  from 
many  other  Veronica  images  in  showing 
Christ  with  closed  eyes.  Some  painting 
added  to  the  engraving  as  some  big  drops 
increases  the  dramatic  aspect  of  the  face. 
The  forehead  of  Christ  displays  a wound 
like  the  one  from  the  Crucifixion.  The 
image  of  the  invisible  God  is  exhibited 
through  the  face  which  is  perfectly  sym- 
metrical, calm,  and  hieratic,  conforming 
to  the  Byzantine  iconic  pattern.  At  the 
same  time,  Christs  humanity  is  made 
visible  through  the  blood.  DD 

Good  Shepherd, 

CIRCA  1890  - 1907. 

(top)  Attributed  to  Jean-Baptiste  Coti, 
1832-1907.  Painted  wood  sculpture. 

47.0 x 18.0x6.8  cm.  Canada.  National 
Gallery  of  Canada,  Ottawa  [NGC  681 1 ]. 

Jean-Baptiste  Cote  was  born,  educated, 
worked,  and  died  in  Quebec  City.  He  is 
most  noted  for  his  carvings  of  figureheads 
and  religious  figures,  but  he  also  carved 
caricatures  and  wrote  for  and  illustrated 
two  periodicals.  Michael  S.  Bird,  one  of 
Canada’s  leading  experts  on  folk  art,  has 
described  C6t£  as  “one  of  Quebec’s  great- 
est nineteenth-century  wood-carvers.” 
This  carving  was  formerly  attrib- 
uted to  Louis  Jobin  (1845-1928), 
another  Quebecois  who  carved  many 
religious  pieces.  It  was  purchased  from 
Marius  Barbcau  (1883-1969),  the  dis- 
tinguished anthropologist  and  folklorist, 
in  1930.  Among  other  things,  Barbeau 
collected  and  wrote  about  folk  art  in 
Quebec.  This  was  a rich  vein  to  mine, 
since  Quebec  offers  so  many  examples  of 
folk  art,  and  particularly  religious  folk  art. 

I While  defining  “folk  art”  can  be  very 
complicated,  one  of  the  important  ele- 
I ments  is  repetition  of  a popular  theme  in 
I a way  which  is  more  naturalistic  than 
I the  traditional,  formal  style  created  by  an 
I academically  trained  artist  . The  skill  Cottf 

1 naturalism  in  this  writ.  !:  is  painted,  | 


but  the  carving  is  what  gives  it  expres- 
siveness. He  has  taken  great  care  to  craft 
a serene,  loving,  and  paternal  figure, 
which  would  no  doubt  have  comforted 
the  pious  person  for  whom  this  was  prob- 
ably carved.  The  colours  chosen  were 
probably  meant  to  amplify  the  message. 
Thus  here  red  and  blue  represent  spiri- 
tual love  and  truth,  while  the  gold  accent 
suggests  divine  energy  and  pure  light. 

The  theme  of  Christ  as  the  Good 
Shepherd  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Christian 
art.  This  tide  of  Christ  is  based  on  John, 
although  the  Shepherd  imagery  also 
appears  in  the  Parable  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd in  Luke,  as  well  as  in  Hebrews  and  1 
Peter.  There  are  reverberations  of  this 
imagery  from  the  Old  Testament  and 
Greco-Roman  times.  The  shepherd  is  a 
general  metaphor  for  Christ’s  relationship 
to  his  followers,  with  a strong  message  of 
salvation,  but  when  a sheep  is  being  car- 
ried across  the  shepherd’s  shoulders,  it  usu- 
ally refers  to  the  parable  in  Luke.  In  the 
early  centuries  of  Christianity,  particularly 
during  the  persecutions,  this  image  could 
be  used  to  speak  to  believers  in  a covert 
way.  After  the  fifth  century,  this  image 
became  much  less  common,  but  it  was 
revived  in  the  nineteenth  century.  While 
the  most  common  religious  art  form  in 
Quebec  was  the  crucifix,  perhaps  in  rural 
Quebec  the  Good  Shepherd  would  have 
been  nearly  as  popular.  LMD/DJG 

Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony, 
i6th  century(?). 

(below)  Attributed  to  Hieronymus  Bosch,  circa 
1450-1516.  Oil  on  wood.  26.0  x 19.4  cm. 
Belgium.  Gift  of  Mrs  Victor  Lynch-Staunton, 
1983,  in  memory  of  her  husband.  National 
Gallery  of  Canada,  Ottawa  [NGC 2827]. 

Bosch  (ne  Jerome  van  Aken)  was  born 
into  a family  of  artists  and  was  an  active 
participant  in  the  Lieve  Vrouwe  Broeder- 
schap  (Brotherhood  of  Our  Lady)  from 


1486  to  1516.  This  Brotherhood  shared 
in  the  fervent  spiritual  movement  initiated 
by  the  fourteenth-century  Brethren  of  the 
Common  Life.  There  is  no  question  he 
was  a profoundly  religious  artist,  how- 
ever, questions  about  his  life  and  art  are 
numerous,  for  nothing  is  known  of  his 
training,  there  are  no  datable  or  dated 
paintings,  and  his  iconography  is  now  fre- 
quently mystifying.  Nonetheless,  while 
the  fertility  of  his  imagination  sets  him 
apart  from  the  mainstream  of  Flemish 
art,  his  deeply  pessimistic  portrayal  of  the 
anxieties  of  his  age  and  his  obsession  with 
the  sin  and  depravity  besetting  the  Chris- 
tian soul  on  its  journey  through  life  rep- 
resented a strong  thread  in  the  Gothic 
worldview,  to  which  Bosch  still  sub- 
scribed. His  form  of  expression  fit  into 
the  context  of  then  current  orthodox  reli- 
gious beliefs,  and  borrowed  from  proverbs, 
folklore,  sermons,  and  visionary  poetry. 
Thus  his  didactic  approach  would  have 
spoken  direedy  to  the  pious. 

Bosch  was  fascinated  by  the  temp- 
tations and  torments  that  beset  the  flesh 
and  spirit  of  ascetics  who  sought  to  achieve 
elevation  to  a state  of  grace  by  a life  spent 
in  contemplation  and  mortification  of 
the  flesh.  Sixteenth-century  inventories,  as 
well  as  Bosch’s  surviving  works  (more  or 
less  firmly  attributed  to  him)  indicate 
Bosch’s  particular  interest  in  the  narrative 
of  the  temptation  of  Saint  Anthony,  the 
third-century  saint  and  mystic  who  is  con- 
sidered the  founder  of  monasticism.  At 
one  time,  Philip  II  of  Spain,  the  secular 
head  of  the  Counter-Reformation,  owned 
four  of  them.  They  also  bear  witness  to 
a busy  workshop,  which  might  be  the 
source  of  this  less  firmly  attributed  work. 
Another  possibility  is  that  an  imitator  was 
inspired  by  the  prints  of  Bosch’s  works 
which  circulated,  even  in  his  lifetime. 

The  content  is  derived  from  Leg- 
enda  Aurea  (translated  into  Dutch  in 
1478),  Vaderboek  (1490,  which  contains 


Saint  Athanasius’  Vita  S.  Antonii ),  and 
Arabic  legends  about  Anthony  translated 
into  Latin  by  the  Dominican  Alphonsus 
Bonihominis.  Here  only  two  episodes 
from  Saint  Anthony’s  life  are  represented 
— the  assault  on  Anthony’s  hermitage  by 
infernal  legions  and  the  Devil-Queen’s 
attempt  to  entice  Anthony  away  from 
his  exemplary  life.  The  hybrids  in  the 
foreground,  typical  Bosch  mixtures  of 
human,  animal,  and  inanimate  forms, 
represent,  among  other  things,  the  lack 
of  spiritual  union  in  the  world.  Despite 
all  the  hellish  activity  in  the  painting, 
Anthony  preserves  his  distance,  illus- 
trating his  triumph.  Thus  Anthony’s  life 
served  as  an  extreme  example  of  the 
desire  to  imitate  the  life  of  Christ,  which 
was  at  the  core  of  the  mystical  Brother- 
hood to  which  Bosch  belonged.  LMD 

Annunciation, 
circa  1450  - 1499. 

(not  shown)  Oil  on  wood.  42.2x22.0  cm. 

Germany.  Bequest  of  Mrs  Jeanne  Taschereau 

Perry,  Montreal,  1965.  National  Gallery  of 

Canada,  Ottawa  [NGC  14710]. 

This  work  has  been  optimistically  attrib- 
uted to  several  well-known  artists,  but  is 
probably  by  a minor  painter  in  the  Upper 
Rhine  region  who  was  influenced  by 
Martin  Schongauer  (died  1491).  Schon- 
gauer,  the  first  printmaker  whom  we  also 
know  as  a painter,  produced  superb 
engravings  which  served  as  inspiration  for 
a number  of  lesser  artists’  paintings.  This 
artist’s  name  may  be  unknown,  but  sty- 
listically the  work  fits  neatly  into  the 
early  northern  Renaissance. 

The  Annunciation,  one  of  the  most 
popular  religious  subjects  for  artists  and 
a feast  of  the  Church,  refers  to  one  of  the 
most  significant  moments  in  the  Chris- 
tian story:  Archangel  Gabriel’s  announce- 
ment of  the  Incarnation  to  the  Virgin.  It 
has  always  been  a major  Church  feast, 
whether  regarded  as  the  Incarnation  of 
Christ  or  as  a feast  of  Mary. 

The  first  Annunciation  panel 
painting  set  in  a fully  equipped  domes- 
tic interior  (painted  circa  1425)  repre- 
sented a departure  from  tradition. 
Northern  artists  then  came  to  prefer 
domestic  settings,'  but  they  posed  the 
problem  of  retaining  the  symbolic  impor- 
tance of  the  event.  One  way  to  achieve 
that  was  to  display  a reverential  attitude 
toward  the  divine  origin  of  the  physical 
universe.  Thus  the  painting  includes 
iconographic  elements  which  would  have 
been  familiar  in  the  medieval  period, 
such  as  the  hovering  dove  (Holy  Spirit), 
pot  without  a crack  (intact  virginity), 
flowers  (lily  for  chastity),  and  Gabriel 
blessing,  but  they  are  immersed  in  the 
everyday  world.  However,  the  inclusion 
of  the  prie-dieu  and  the  streamer  saying 
“Hail,  you  that  are  highly  favoured” 
ensure  the  viewer  will  recognize  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  scene.  In  this  pursuit  of  real- 
ism and  symbolism,  what  is  also  different 
here,  in  this  artist’s  relatively  crude  way, 
is  that  all  details  are  treated  with  the  same 
respect  given  to  the  sacred  figures.  Since 
potentially  every  detail  is  a symbol,  it 
merits  equal  treatment.  A further  differ- 
ence between  this  northern  Renaissance 
rendition  of  the  Annunciation  and  a 
medieval  one  is  the  use  of  oil  instead  of 
tempera.  Oil  paints  enabled  the  artist  to 
present  far  more  detail  and  gradation  in 
tones  to  heighten  the  idea  of  reality. 
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All  details  may  have  been  impor- 
tant, but  the  artist  went  to  some  trouble 
to  convey  his  reverence  for  the  Virgin. 
The  grandeur  of  her  gown,  the  head- 
dress cum  halo,  the  quiet  beauty  of  her 
face,  and  the  presence  of  the  book  of 
prayers  (representing  both  wisdom  and 
foreknowledge  of  Christ's  death)  all 
demonstrate  this  reverence.  LMD 

Annunciation  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  with  Saint  Catherine  of 
Siena  and  Saint  Margaret  of 
Cortona,  circa  1677. 

(not  shown)  UVoltemtno.  1611-1689.  Oil  on 
canvas.  Italy.  44.0  x 55.0  cm.  Galleria  degli 
Uffizi  (1890/600], 

In  this  painting  II  Volterrano  alters  the 
usual  depiction  of  the  saints  during  an 
ecstatic  vision  of  Jesus.  Saint  Catherine 
and  Saint  Margaret  are  not  shown  in  the 
throes  of  passion,  but  rather  with  pensive 
and  sombre  expressions,  which  are  more 
like  the  grieving  Mary,  who  accompa- 
nies them  in  the  scene.  II  Volterrano’s 
image  suggests  that  the  extraordinary 
spirituality  of  Saints  Catherine  and  Mar- 
garet makes  them  worthy  of  association 
with  the  mother  of  Jesus  herself.  JC 

The  Ascension,  circa  1712-1716. 

(not  shown)  Sebastiano  Ricci,  1659-1734.  Oil 
on  canvas.  99.8  x 75.5  cm.  Italy  The  Shipley 
An  Gallery  Gateshead,  England  (Tyne  and 

Wear  Museums).  TWCMS.C153. 

This  painting  was  part  of  the  collection 
donated  in  1909  by  Joseph  A.  Shipley,  a 
wealthy  Newcastle  solicitor,  which 
resulted  in  the  building  of  the  City  Art 
Gallery  in  Gateshead.  Ricci  was  born  in 
Belluno  and  studied  under  Mazzoni  and 
Federico  Cevelli  in  Venice  and  under 
Giovanni  (Giuseppe?)  del  Sole  in 
Bologna.  Although  mainly  active  in 
Venice,  he  also  visited  Parma,  Florence, 
Modena,  Milan,  and  Bergamo,  and  trav- 
elled to  England  where  he  worked  from 
1712  to  1716,  before  returning  to  Venice 
via  France  and,  perhaps,  Holland. 
Michael  Levey  wrote:  "...  early  in  the 
century  Sebastiano  Ricci  (1659-1734) 
established  himself  but  remained  a trav- 
eller in  demand  throughout  Europe.  His 
pioneering  of  a lighter  gayer  style  of  pic- 
ture, and  a lighter  application  of  paint, 
makes  him  in  a way  the  father  of  all 
Venetian  decorative  artists.  ...  Ricci’s 
own  altarpieces  are  usually  a[n]  homage 
to  Veronese,  and  in  this  he  was  an  antic- 
ipation of,  and  an  example  to  Tiepolo. 
With  his  nephew,  Marco  . . . Ricci  joined 
in  the  execution  of  painted  ‘tombs’  of 
various  English  Whig  figures,  which  rep- 
resent one  of  the  most  curious  sides  of 
English  patronage  of  foreign  painters” 
[A  Concise  History  of  Painting,  from  Giotto 
to  Cdzanne,  New  York:  Oxford  University 
Press,  1968,  p.  226).  In  his  depiction  of 
sacred  scenes,  there  is  an  almost  playful 
quality,  perhaps  an  aspect  of  the  per- 
spective in  which  figures  are  presented 
from  below  as  if  they  were  being  viewed 
on  the  ceiling  of  a church  or  palace,  and 
the  strong  colours.  The  figures  appear  to 
be  drawn  up  into  the  intensely  blue  sky. 

The  Shipley  picture  was  once 
thought  to  have  been  painted  by  Sir 
James  Thornhill,  who  decorated  the 
dome  of  Saint  Paul’s,  London.  The  Ship- 
ley  files  note:  “Possible  sketch  for  1) 


Ricci,  ceiling  of  the  church  of  the  Ascen- 
sion in  Venice  2)  Ricci,  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land's Chapel  at  Bulstrode  House  3) 
Bellucci.  The  Duke  of  Chandos'  Chapel 
of  Canons  4)  Bellucci,  Great  Whitley 
Church,  Worcestershire.  The  closest 
resemblances  arc  to  the  sketches  for  the 
side  walls  at  Bulstrode.  Other  subjects 
depicted  were  the  Baptism  of  Christ  and 
the  last  Supper,  now  in  America.  These 
sketches  were  intended  for  wall  decora- 
tion with  elaborate  baroque  painted  sur- 
rounds of  feigned  architecture.  There  are 
thought  to  be  at  least  two  more  versions 
of  this  painting.”  There  now  appears  to 
be  a critical  consensus  that  it  is  by  Ricci. 
As  such,  it  was  exhibited  several  times  in 
the  1970s.  The  subject  is  from  Luke 
25:51,  when  the  disciples  accompanied 
Jesus  to  Bethany  where  “while  he  blessed 
them,  he  parted  from  them  and  was  car- 
ried into  heaven.”  There  is  a sense  of 
freedom  and  joy  as  Jesus  rises  beyond 
the  choirs  of  angels,  watched  by  the  sur- 
prised Apostles.  AAD 

Jesus,  the 
Mirror  in  the 
Reformation 

"...  and  they  came  and  said 
to  him.  Teacher,  ...is  it  law- 
ful to  pay  taxes  to  the  emper- 
or or  not!'...  Jesus  said  to 
them,  Qive  to  the  emperor 
the  things  that  are  the 
emperor's,  and  to  Qod  the 
things  that  are  Qod's'." 

Mark  12:14,  17 

The  massive  re-ordering  of  ideas,  in- 
stitutions, and  civil  society  that  con- 
stituted the  Protestant  Reformation 
found  its  most  powerful  exponent  in 
Martin  Luther.  Disgusted  by  the 
decadence  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
Luther  called  for  reforms  based  upon 
the  example  of  Jesus,  Mirror  of  the 
Eternal.  Luther  believed  there  should 
be  separation  of  one’s  principles  as  a 
Christian  and  one’s  duties  as  a citi- 
zen. He  also  believed  the  arts  should 
be  used  to  praise  God. 

The  Expulsion  from  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  1869. 

(above  right)  Ford  Madox  Brown.  1821-1893. 
Pencil  ink.  chalk,  and  wash.  99.0  x 51.4  cm 
(image).  England  Beaverbrook  Art  Gallery 
[1990.10]. 

This  drawing  belonged  to  the  artists 
daughter,  Catherine  Hueflfer  (who  some 
experts  think  posed  for  the  left  angel), 
then  passed  through  several  other  own- 
ers before  being  purchased  by  George  J. 
Rosengarten,  who  gave  it  to  the  Beaver- 
brook  in  1990.  It  was  a design  for  the  top 
central  light  of  a stained-glass  window  in 
the  apse  of  Holy  Trinity,  Meole  Brace. 

It  was  probably  Ford  Madox 
Brown,  who  studied  in  Rome  from  1844 
to  1846  and  met  members  of  the  Ger- 
man Nazarene  School,  who  sowed  the 
seed  in  England  of  an  artistic  brother- 
hood. He  was  the  link  between  Dante 


Gabriel  Rossetti  (1828-1882)  and 
William  Holman  Hunt  (1827-1910), 
the  leaders  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Broth- 
erhood who  were  responsible  for  renew- 
ing interest  in  religious  and  medieval 
themes  painted,  according  to  John 
Ruskin’s  tenets,  as  “true  to  nature.”  While 
never  a member  of  the  Brotherhood, 
Brown  painted  religious  works  and  also 
had  extensive  knowledge  of  sacred  art 
from  his  study  in  Italy.  The  1851  Great 
Exhibition  drew  attention  to  stained 
glass,  among  other  crafts.  William  Mor- 
ris ( 1 834- 1 896),  a member  of  the  second 
generation  of  the  Brotherhood,  acted  on 
this  lead  and  set  up  a firm  to  produce  fine 
and  decorative  art  objects  in  1861  with 
Edward  Burne-Jones,  D.  G.  Rossetti. 
Ford  Madox  Brown,  Philip  Webb,  C.  J. 
Faulkner,  and  P.  P.  Marshall.  Instead  of 
copying  traditional  designs,  Morris  com- 
missioned his  friends  to  produce  original 
ones.  The  partnership  was  dissolved  in 
1875  as  a result  of  disagreements  but 
Morris  continued  alone.  According  to 
A.  Charles  Sewter,  Morris’  firm  produced 
some  of  the  best  stained  glass  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  When  the  enterprise 
began.  Brown  was  already  a mature  artist 
and  from  1862  to  1874,  produced. 


according  to  one  estimate,  1 50  stained- 
glass  cartoons.  Brown’s  work  has  a dra- 
matic quality  which  Morris  admired, 
assigning  him  subjects  such  as  Christ 
carrying  the  cross,  the  Entombment. 
Scourging,  and  the  Agony  in  the  Garden 
(A.  Charles  Sewter,  The  Stained  Glass  of 
William  Morris  and  his  Circle,  New 
Haven  and  London:  Yale  University 
Press.  1974,  p.  69).  However,  the  power 
of  Brown's  work  sometimes  made  it  dif- 
ficult to  integrate  it  with  the  work  of 
others  in  multi-panel  works.  Tire  Expul- 
sion from  the  Garden  of  Eden  is  a dra- 
matic representation  ofThc  Fall.  Above 
the  hapless  couple  rises  a stylized  Tree  of 
Life  on  which  is  superimposed  a (laming 
sword.  Two  angels,  one  on  each  side, 
point  upward  with  one  hand  at  the  sword 
and  with  the  other  expel  the  realistically- 
depicted  Adam  and  Eve.  They  are  not 
ethereal  beings  but  flcsh-and-blood,  their 
bodies  demonstrating  shame,  she  by  cov- 
ering her  face  with  her  arm.  he  by  look- 
ing abjectly  down.  The  only  overtly 
Pre-Raphaelite  quality  of  the  work  is  the 
left  angel,  who,  in  my  opinion,  resembles 
Jane  Morris  or  Elizabeth  Siddal,  Ros- 
setti’s wife.  AAD 
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Law  and  Gospel,  1997. 

(above)  Sandra  Bowden,  1947-.  Mixed  media 
with  gold  leaf  on  paper.  45. 7x35.6 cm. 
United  States  of  America. 

Collection  Sandra  Bowden. 

Lutheran  Sandra  Bowden  began  study- 
ing Hebrew  under  a rabbi  in  1972,  fas- 
cinated by  its  form  and  historical  weight. 
She  has  also  frequently  been  drawn  to 
Israel.  Although  her  clientele  is  mainly 
Jewish,  Bowden  ably  spearheads  the 
efforts  of  the  international  organization, 
Christians  in  the  Visual  Arts.  She  remains 
fascinated  by  the  connection  between 
the  Word  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
Word  of  the  New  Testament.  Law  and 
Gospel , one  of  a continuing  series  of  text- 
based  ideations,  points  up  the  Word’s 
existence  in  the  realms  of  the  damned 
and  the  saved,  as  well  as  the  heavenly 
and  the  temporal.  KM 

Trinity  College  Communion 
Bread  Plate,  1633. 

(right,  detail)  Thomas  Kirkwood,  fl.  1621-1636. 
Silver.  50. 7x5.5  cm.  On  loan  to  the  National 
Museums  of  Scotland from  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Edinburgh  [Q.L.  1987.5]. 

The  silversmith  Thomas  Kirkwood  was 
admitted  as  a master  in  1632.  This  is  one 
of  a group  of  communion  and  baptismal 
vessels,  comprising  two  large  bowled  cups, 
two  wine  flagons,  two  bread  plates,  and 
a baptismal  basin  and  laver  (ewer)  acquired 
by  the  Trinity  College  Kirk  of  Edinburgh 
in  1632-1633.  This  church  was  founded 
circa  1460.  After  the  Scottish  Reforma- 
tion, the  church  was  appropriated  for  the 
use  of  the  local  inhabitants,  and  when  the 
council  divided  the  city  into  four  parishes 
in  1584,  it  became  the  parish  church  of 
the  North  East  Quarter.  In  order  to  ensure 
that  the  Reformed  Kirk  could  adequately 
administer  its  two  sacraments  of  Com- 
munion and  Baptism,  in  1617,  the  Scot- 
tish Parliament  enacted  that  all  parishes 
should  provide  themselves  with  cups  and 
tablecloths  for  Communion  and  basins 
and  lavers  for  Baptism.  Over  the  next  few 


engraved  with  the  only  known  seven- 
teenth-century illustration  of  a Scottish 
communion.  The  scene  shows  a table 
spread  with  a cloth  and  set  with  the  Trin- 
ity silver  itself  A robed  figure,  his  head  sur- 
rounded by  a glory,  is  depicted  kneeling 
before  the  table.  This  provides  an  aston- 
ishing visual  commentary  on  one  of  the 
most  contentious  issues  besetting  the  Scot- 
tish Kirk  at  the  time.  In  1618,  in  fur- 
therance of  King  James  Vi’s  ecclesiastical 
policy  of  trying  to  restore  certain  pre- 
Reformation  practices,  the  General 
Assembly  held  at  Perth  passed  the  “Five 
Articles  of  Perth.”  These  included  obser- 
vance of  certain  festivals,  such  as  Christ- 
mas, Good  Friday,  and  Easter,  private 
baptism  and  communion,  and  the  Epis- 
copal examination  and  blessing  of  chil- 
dren. While  all  of  these  offended  the  most 
uncompromising  among  the  Presbyter- 
ian faction  within  the  Church,  it  was 
kneeling  at  Communion  which  provoked 
widespread  and  serious  opposition.  To 
many  in  Scodand,  it  smacked  too  much 
of  the  Mass  to  be  acceptable,  and  many 
simply  refused  to  kneel.  Although 
enforcement  of  the  Articles  was  variable, 
their  very  existence  served  to  solidify 
opposition  to  James’  ecclesiastical  policy. 


His  son,  Charles  I,  equally  intent  on  estab- 
lishing a greater  degree  of  conformity 
between  English  and  Scottish  Churches, 
continued  to  promote  the  Five  Articles, 
but  also  introduced  the  deeply  contentious 
Prayer  Book.  Not  everyone  in  the  Scottish 
Church  opposed  Charles’  policy,  how- 
ever, and  it  is  significant  that  the  Minis- 
ter of  Trinity  College  Church  when  this 
plate  was  made  was  Thomas  Sydserf,  a 
staunch  supporter  of  Charles  and  his  Eng- 
lish advisor,  Archbishop  Laud.  Charles 
visited  Scotland  in  1633  for  his  long- 
delayed  Scottish  Coronation,  and  Syd- 
serf probably  commissioned  the  plate  to 
show  his  support  of  the  royal  ecclesiasti- 
cal program.  He  certainly  attained  royal 
favour,  being  elevated  to  Dean  of  the 
newly  created  Cathedral  of  Saint  Giles  in 
Edinburgh  in  the  same  year  and  then  pro- 
moted in  turn  to  the  Bishoprics  of  Brechin 
and  Galloway.  Opposition  to  Charles’ 
policy  continued  to  grow,  however,  and 
ultimately  led  to  the  drawing  up  of  the 
National  Covenant  in  1638.  This  silver 
plate  is  therefore  powerful  material  evi- 
dence of  divisions  within  the  Scottish 
Church,  which  culminated  in  some  of 
the  most  dramatic  events  in  seventeenth- 
century  Scottish  history.  GRD 


Jesus,  the 
Mirror  in  the 
Catholic  World 

"...  in  Jesus  Christ, 
as  in  a deep  well,  as  in  a vast 
ocean, 

we  find  a treasure  of  Being." 

Luis  de  Leon,  Names  of  Christ,  1583 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  Jesus  was 
the  transforming  presence  in  the  reli- 
gious and  cultural  revival  of  both  the 
Catholic  Reformation  and  the 
Protestant  Reformation.  It  was 
through  seeing  oneself  in  Jesus,  ar- 
gued Luis  de  Leon,  Saint  John  of  the 
Cross,  and  others,  that  the  purpose 
and  fulfillment  of  human  life  was 
glimpsed.  The  resolution  of  the  ten- 
sion between  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  the  love  of  God  was  found  in 
Jesus,  the  Mirror  of  the  Eternal. 

Jesus  with  Five  Wounds 
adored  and  mourned 
by  an  Angel,  circa  1890. 

(following page  bottom)  Sister  Anastasia  de  la 
Visitation.  Antependium.  211.0  x 97.0  cm. 
France.  Musee  des  Pionniers  etdes  Chanoinesses. 

The  Sceurs  des  Sauveur  (Sisters  of  the 
Saviour)  inherited  this  piece  from  the 
Mother  House  in  Lyon,  France,  when 
the  congregation  of  the  Chanoinesses 
Regulieres  des  Cinq  Plaies  du  Sauveur  de 
Lyon  (Regular  Canonesses  of  the  Five 
Wounds  of  the  Saviour  of  Lyon)  merged 
with  the  Augustines  du  Precieux  Sang 
d’ Arras  in  1956.  According  to  the  Con- 
gregation’s archival  documents,  it  was 
executed  in  the  workshops  of  the  Cinq 
Plaies  (Five  Wounds)  of  Lyon  in  1890, 
based  on  the  original  drawing  of  Abbot 
de  Laroche,  who  had  been  the  spiritual 
guide  of  the  congregation  since  1882. 
This  drawing  represents  Christ  after  his 
death  and  illustrates  passages  from  the 
manual  of  the  Association  des  Coeurs 
D£vou&:  “The  celfestial  messengers  see 
this,  waiting  without  movement  and 
without  life,  the  sacred  body  of  their 
divine  leader,  pierced  with  wounds  . . . 
How  can  they  not  lament  ...can  they 
retain  their  tears.”  A letter  sent  in  1952 
to  the  Sisters  in  Manitoba  by  Sister 
Flavie,  mentioned  the  death  of  Sister 
Anastasia  aged  85,  the  artist  from  the 
Five  Wounds  house:  “Sister  Anastasia 
wielded  the  spindle  and  needle  all  of  her 
life.  The  lace  work  and  embroidery  were 
born  of  her  agile  fingers  ...  ” It  was  she 
who  made  all  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces 
the  Sisters  possessed.  The  Five  Wounds 
workshop  was  very  well  known  in  Lyon 
for  its  remarkable  production  of  religious 
ornaments,  sacerdotal  clothing,  religious 
tablecloths,  and  all  sorts  of  embroidery 
and  lace  work  to  decorate  churches  and 
chapels. 

The  House  of  Five  Wounds  had 
been  in  Lyon  since  1841,  as  a spiritual 
house  for  the  most  needy  and  a place  of 
prayer  and  adoration  of  the  suffering 
Jesus.  This  house  shelters  the  Associa- 
tion des  Coeurs  Ddvouds,  a group  of 
pious  women  who  became  the  Chanoi- 
nesses des  Cinq  Plaies  du  Saveur.  The 
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Canonesses  responded  to  the  calling  of 
His  Grace  Tachd,  the  Bishop  of  the  Cana- 
dian diocese  of  Red  River,  and  arrived  in 
Canada  in  1 895.  Their  mission  was  pas- 
toral and  educational,  but  despite 
remoteness  from  their  Mother  House 
and  a very  different  life  in  Manitoba, 
they  were  able  to  preserve  their  wonder- 
ful embroidery  and  lace  work  skills  and 
make  admirable  pieces  in  their  Cana- 
dian convents. 

This  work  was  created  and  deco- 
rated for  the  Five  Wounds  chapel.  The 
antependium  was  most  certainly  used  to 
adorn  the  chapel  during  the  different 
official  saints  days.  However,  it  was  prob- 
ably also  utilized  to  consecrate  places  to 
the  veneration  of  the  Five  Wounds  of 
Jesus,  which  was  the  reason  for  the  exis- 
tence of  the  Association  des  Coeurs 
D^vouds.  The  style  of  this  work  appears 
to  lean  toward  the  British  religious  art  of 
the  late  nineteenth  century.  It  reminds 
one  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  movement, 
choosing  to  dismiss  the  academy  in  order 
to  return  to  the  artistic  principles  of 
medieval  art.  These  principles  allowed 
for  a more  profound  search  for  spiritu- 
ality. This  piece  contains  the  clear  idea  of 
suffering,  apparent  in  the  tears,  blood, 
and  the  subject  himself.  MT-W 


Urn  which  had  contained 
Mother  Octavia’s  Heart, 
circa  i860. 

(left)  Bronte  reliquary:  H:  45.0  cm.  France. 

Musie  des  Pionniers  et  des  Chanoinesses. 

This  bronze  urn  is  actually  the  property 
of  the  Mus6e  des  Chanoinesses  de  Notrc- 
Dame-de- Lourdes  in  Manitoba.  It  was 
bequeathed  to  the  museum  by  the  reli- 
gious congregation  of  the  Soeurs  des 
Sauveur  (Sisters  of  the  Saviour).  They 
had  inherited  it  from  the  Mother  House 
in  Lyon,  France,  in  1956.  When  the  Sis- 
ters received  it  from  the  hands  of  the  last 
Canoness  of  Lyon,  it  contained  the  heart 
of  Mother  Octavia  preserved  like  a relic 
in  formalin.  The  Congregation  decided 
in  1997  to  preserve  the  urn  but  to  inter 
the  heart  of  its  founder  in  the  small 
parish  cemetery  of  Notre-Dame-de- 
Lourdes.  The  heart  of  Mother  Octavia 
found  its  place  next  to  the  resting  places 
of  Dom  Benoit,  the  parish  founder,  and 
numerous  Sisters. 

The  ceremony  that  took  place  after 
the  death  of  Mother  Octavia  and  pre- 
ceded placing  her  heart  in  an  urn  was 
recounted  to  the  Canoness  community. 
Here  is  what  one  individual  from  the 
congregation  wrote  in  a text  entitled  Les 
Cheminements dune  CEuvre de  Dieu:  “We 
put  to  rest  a distinguished  relic  of  our 
Founder:  her  heart.  This  heart  was  des- 
tined for  much  defeat  and  much  suffer- 
ing. The  way  that  it  was  removed  from 
the  remains  of  the  saint  is  so  very  strik- 


ing that  wc  give  here  the  chronology. 
Doctor  Emery,  medical  doctor,  faithful 
friend,  and  a disciple  for  the  sick  came 
...  [He]  saw  that  the  end  was  near,  he 
had  made  a very  long  trip  to  sec  her  and 
to  help  . . . His  eagerness  was  repaid  with 
a sad  honour,  to  be  the  one  to  give  to  the 
devotees,  so  that  they  could  preserve  it, 
the  heart  of  their  Mother  . . . Here  is  the 
verbal  process  of  the  events  related  by 
the  secretary.  ‘May  God  have  pity  on  me' 
exclaimed  the  surgeon  before  he  placed 
a hand  on  the  remains  of  our  Mother.  He 
bowed  down  before  her  for  a long  time 
and  then  proceeded  to  extract  her  heart. 
He  made  several  remarkable  declarations. 
The  human  heart,  he  said,  is  more  or 
less  developed  according  to  each  indi- 
vidual ...  but  the  heart  of  this  small 
Mother  was  surprisingly  enlarged  . . . 
Doctor  Emery  did  not  sec  the  hypertro- 
phy as  a sign  of  ordinary  pathology,  but 
as  a manifestation  of  a superhuman  love.” 
The  gilded  bronze  urn  is  a suitable 
container  to  receive  a heart  preserved  in 
formalin.  The  urn  is  composed  of  two 
distinct  pieces;  the  urn  itself  and  the  lid. 
The  cover  provides  a permanent  device 
with  a clasp  more  or  less  airtight.  This 
sort  of  handle  represents  a T permitting 
better  manipulation.  The  cover  is  encir- 
cled by  a crown  on  which  arc  engraved 
crosses.  The  urn  itself  is  covered  with 
engravings  and  applied  decorations. 
There  are  at  least  six  instances  of  the  idea 
of  the  crown:  geometric  crown  draw- 
ings, fleur-de-lys  crowns,  crowns  of  hearts 


more  or  less  stylized.  On  the  front  of  the 
urn,  situated  between  two  crowns,  is  the 
inscription:  'COR  SVLCISS1MAE 
MATR1S  OCTAV1AE”  The  body  of  the 
urn  is  decorated  in  (he  centre  with  the 
insignia  of  Five  Wounds.  Five  wounds 
opened  where  blood  gushes  out  of  the 
centre  wound  certainly  represents  the 
largest  heart  of  the  four  and  in  the  cen- 
tre is  a cross.  MT-W 

Mother  Octavia  on  her  Death 
Bed  with  an  Inscription:  Miu 
Vivere  Christus  est  et  Mori 
Lvrcrvm  Octavia  Delavnay, 
1881. 

(top  left!  Painting  63.0*6J  0em.  Frame 
Muter  des  Ptonnten  ri  dn  Gmmwim 

'litis  painting  lias  been  the  property  of 
the  Muvrc  des  Chanoinesses  de  Notre- 
Damc-dc- Lourdes  in  Manitoba  since 
1998.  It  was  bequeathed  to  the  museum 
by  the  religious  congregation  Struts  du 
Sauveur  (Sisters  of  Saviour)  who  had 
inherited  it  from  the  Mother  House  in 
Lyon,  France,  in  1956.  The  collection 
includes  another  painting  quite  similar 
in  content,  but  larger.  Both  were  painted 
on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Mother 
Octavia  Delaunay,  who  is  considered  the 
spiritual  founder  of  the  Congregation  of 
Canonesses.  following  the  Association 
dcs  Corurs  D6vou6s  who  venerated  the 
five  wounds  of  Jesus  and  concerned 
themselves  with  the  most  deprived  and 
disinherited.  In  1895  it  was  they  who 
responded  to  the  calling  of  His  Grace 
Tachl  who  wished  to  populate  his 
immense  Red  River  diocese  with 
Catholic  francophones.  Their  mission 
was  pastoral  and  educational,  but  they 
also  sought  to  inspire  the  parishes  they 
served  with  an  intense  cultural  life  and 
to  maintain  the  French  language  in  this 
anglophone  region  of  Canada. 

Wc  do  not  know  the  name  of  the 
artist  who  painted  this,  but  it  was  prob- 
ably one  of  the  religious  entourage  of 
Mother  Octavia,  or  the  work  of  an  artist 
who  specialized  in  this  genre.  This  paint- 
ing immortalizes  the  last  moments  of 
life.  The  nun  is  represented  lying  down 
full  length  on  a white  bed,  a bed  of  suf- 
ferance and  of  death.  She  is  dothed  in  her 
habit  symbolizing  poverty;  surrounded 
by  flowers  and  crowned  with  the  orange 
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blossoms  she  wore  the  day  she  declared 
her  vows  and  chose  chastity  to  become 
the  bride  of  Jesus.  In  her  hands  she  is 
holding  a small  branch  and  a strap,  serv- 
ing for  mortification  and  symbolizing 
the  vow  of  obedience.  On  her  chest  she 
clenches  a crucifix,  an  image  of  God’s 
suffering,  while  near  her  right  arm  hangs 
the  rosary  of  Five  Wounds  that  serves  as 
the  veneration  of  Christ’s  suffering. 

After  a happy  childhood  and  a hard 
adulthood,  marked  by  the  suffering  and 
death  of  her  father,  Octavia  Delaunay 
finally  chose  to  devote  her  life  to  God.  In 
February  1861  she  entered  into  the  serv- 
ice of  the  House  of  Five  Wounds.  Her 
strong  personality  and  her  exceptional 
qualities  as  a leader  quickly  made  her  the 
guide  and  head  of  the  congregation.  It 
was  her  example,  devotion,  and  spiritual 
principles  that  gave  a new  tone  to  the 
Congregation,  that  finally  received  its 
consecration  by  the  pope  in  1886,  five 
years  after  the  death  of  Mother  Octavia. 

The  style  of  this  painting  was  cur- 
rent in  France  then  and  the  artist  fol- 
lowed the  rules  of  the  painting  academy, 
respecting  the  models,  shadows,  and  gen- 
eral balance  of  the  academy  artwork.  The 
portrait  is  encircled  within  the  canvas, 
which  brings  out  the  subject  while 
adding  a certain  preciousness  to  the  art- 
work, underlined  by  the  floral  decora- 
tions at  the  four  corners  of  the  canvas 
painting.  The  inscription  conveys 
Mother  Octavia’s  faith:  “My  life  is  Jesus 
Christ  and  my  death  a victory.”  MT-W 


Crowning  of  Mary  / Saint 
Clare  with  Monstrance  / 
Saint  Francis  of  Assisi 

RECEIVING  THE  STIGMATA  / 

Saint  Odilia  protecting 
France,  circa  1850-1875. 

(this  page  counter  clockwise  and 
following  page  top  left) 

Vellum.  Each  28.5  x 23.5  cm.  France. 
Collection  Simon  Dowsey. 

In  France  in  the  turbulent  nineteenth 
century  there  was  a constant  struggle 
between  the  Catholic  Church  and  the 
State  for  hegemony.  Proponents  of  the 
clerical  view  (also  known  as  neo- 
Catholics),  who  believed  in  order, 
authority,  a fixed  and  permanent  body  of 
doctrine,  and  social  stratification, 
opposed  the  anticlerical  view  which  saw 
Jesus  as  a force  for  democracy.  The  neo- 
Catholics  led  a revival  of  Catholicism  in 
France  made  visible  in  both  organiza- 
tions and  art.  A growing  religious  fer- 
vour was  expressed  in  the  expansion  of 
confraternities  and  charitable  organiza- 
tions, as  well  as  in  the  revival  of  pil- 
grimage. For  the  neo-Catholic 
movement,  revival  of  a pure  Catholic  art 
became  a major  goal.  Many  neo- 
Catholics  equated  artistic  “naturalism” 
with  paganism  so  they  sought  to  trans- 
form art.  They  searched  the  past  for  an 
artistic  model  which  was  suffused  with 
calm,  certitude,  permanence,  simplicity, 
and  reference  to  the  eternal,  all  elements 
thought  to  be  missing  in  naturalism  with 
its  strong  movement,  colour,  and  light 
effects  signifying  transience  and  the 
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material  life.  Thus,  the  chaste  imagery  of 
Gothic  art  was  intensely  appealing  to 
neo-Catholics,  who  sang  the  glories  of 
the  monastic  life,  and  felt  the  greatest 
beauties  of  Christian  art  were  the  prod- 
uct of  a society  that  glorified  the  monas- 
tic ideal.  Art  was  said  to  have  attained  its 
highest  value  when  it  reflected  the  artist  s 
state  of  grace.  Hence  the  Gothic  period 
in  general,  and  the  work  of  Fra  Angelico 
in  particular,  became  the  artistic  ideal. 

All  four  of  these  images  reflect  the 
French  Gothic  Revival  in  both  form  and 
content.  While  the  early  fourteenth-cen- 
tury manuscript  antecedents  of  the  image 
of  Saint  Odilia  are  clearest,  the  form  for 
all  four  borrows  manuscript  symbolism  in 
both  colour  and  detail.  For  example,  the 
use  of  brown  and  grey  bespeaks  humility, 
while  the  blue  of  the  Virgins  gown  indi- 
cates her  purity.  The  radiance  encom- 
passing all  the  figures  in  the  Crowning  of 
Mary  attributes  divine  importance  to 
Mary.  The  content  would  have  spoken 
equally  clearly  to  nineteenth-century 
French  viewers.  Saints  Francis  and  Clare 
represent  reverence  for  commitment  to 
the  monastic  life.  Saint  Odilia,  more  com- 
monly the  patron  saint  of  Alsace,  epito- 
mizes the  goal  of  making  France  a truly 
Catholic  country.  The  image  of  Mary 
being  crowned  by  the  Trinity  reflects  the 
popularity  of  Fra  Angelicos  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin  among  neo-Catholics,  as  well 
as  celebrating  the  fact  that  Pope  Pius  IX 
had  proclaimed  Marys  Immaculate  Con- 
ception in  1854.  LMD 


Monk  in  Prayer  with  Saint 
James,  circa  1500-1520. 

(below)  Oil  on  oak.  53  2x41!  cm.  Belgium >(?). 

National  Gallery  of  Canada.  Ottawa 
[NGC 14925) 

The  technique  of  oil  on  oak  with  a gold 
ground,  as  well  as  the  style,  points  back- 
ward rather  than  forward,  if  one  accepts 
the  dale  of  e irca  1500-1520.  While  all 
three  of  the  areas  to  which  this  has  been 
attributed  — Belgium,  Spain,  Portugal 
— were  moving  into  the  Renaissance, 
this  painting  evokes  the  spirit  of  the 
medieval  period.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  this  was  painted  in  what  is  now  Bel- 
gium for  an  Iberian  commission.  This 
is  quite  reasonable,  historically  speaking, 
since  in  the  sixteenth  century  Spain  was 
dominant  in  Belgium,  both  politically 
and  religiously. 

The  habit  of  the  monk  and  the 
inscription  encourage  the  idea  that  this 
was  painted  to  honour  a Benedictine 
monk’s  thirty-fifth  birthday  or  the 
anniversary  of  his  vows.  Given  the  pres- 
ence of  what  is  most  probably  Saint 
James  the  Greater,  patron  saint  of  Spain, 


it  is  not  too  great  a leap  to  suggest  the 
monk  was  a member  of  one  of  the  con- 
gregations in  Spain.  The  Benedictine 
order  established  a toehold  in  Spain  very 
early,  and  by  the  twelfth  century  it  was 
flourishing,  as  an  outgrowth  of  Ctuny.  By 
the  fifteenth  century  there  were  two  dis- 
tinct congregations,  as  well  as  four  Span- 
ish military  orders  associated  with  the 
Benedictines.  The  primary  function  of 
several  of  these  military  orders  was  fight- 
ing the  Moors,  which  leads  quite  natu- 
rally to  Saint  James  the  Greater- 

Saint  James,  one  of  the  Apostles, 
was  martyred  in  44,  and  from  the  seventh 
century  became  associated  with  Spain, 
most  notably  the  shrine  at  Santiago  dc 
Compostela.  The  heyday  of  that  shrine 
was  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, when  religious  and  civil  authorities 
encouraged  the  cult  of  Saint  James  with 
accounts  of  his  powerful  defence  of 
Christianity  against  the  Moors  through 
various  miracles.  The  pilgrimage  to 
Compostela  was  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant in  medieval  Christendom,  and  still 
retains  a great  attraction  to  the  faithful. 
The  Benedictine  order  played  a role  here. 


too,  by  building  monasteries  along  the 
I pilgrimage  roads  to  provide  hospitality 
I for  the  pilgrims.  The  importance  of  the 
I pilgrimage  changed  James'  iconography. 
Before  the  thirteenth  century,  he  was 
usually  represented  as  a dark-bearded 
man  holding  a book  (wisdom)  or  a sword 
(instrument  of  his  martyrdom).  After- 
wards, he  was  always  represented  with 
some  of  the  attributes  of  the  pilgrim, 
such  as  this  tuff  and  cloak.  I he  book  in 
the  painting  is  probably  the  New  Testa- 
ment, if  it  is  associated  with  Saint  James. 
If  it  it  associated  with  the  monk,  then  it 
may  either  indicate  he  is  an  author  or 
represent  the  Rule  of  his  order. 
l_MI )/l  >|< , 
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Jesus,  Prince  of 
Peace 


Either  we  serve  the  Unconditional 
Or  some  Hitlerian  monster  will  supply 
An  iron  convention  to  do  evil  by. 

W.  H.  Auden,  "Christmas  1940" 


History  is  filled  with  atrocities  and  some 
use  the  name  of  Jesus  to  justify  them,  for 
example  the  Crusades,  pogroms  against 
the  Jews,  and  strife  in  Northern  Ireland. 
Christian  thinkers  throughout  twenty 
centuries  have  confronted  this  profound 
existential  crisis.  Did  Jesus  come  to 
bring  a message  of  love  or  a sword? 

It  is  a woeful  reality  that  the  history  of  Christianity, 
so  intellectually  rich  and  spiritually  deep,  includes 
in  its  legacy  the  taint  of  ignorance,  hatred,  and  blood- 
shed. There  have  been  the  horrors  of  the  Crusades, 
with  their  effect  on  both  Orthodox  Christian  and 
Muslim  communities,  the  periodic  eruptions  of  anti- 
Semitism,  and  the  occasionally  bloody  mixture  of 
Christian  faith  with  political  and  territorial  ambitions. 
In  the  period  following  the  Reformation,  the  savage 
Wars  of  Religion  broke  out.  Many  who  claimed  the 
Prince  of  Peace  as  Saviour  slaughtered  other  Christians 
and  both  sides  claimed  God’s  divine  authority  to  do 
so.  There  were  a number  of  Christ  s followers  who 
asked:  Is  this  what  was  taught  by  the  best  ofTeachers? 
Had  Jesus  come  not  to  bring  peace,  but  a sword?  A 
prolife  w Christian  movements  during  this 

sion  of  Jesus  as  the  Prince  of 
nhasize  the  need  to  follow  the 


counsels  of  Jesus  absolutely  and  to  reject  unequivocally 
the  path  of  violence.  To  this  day,  Quakers  and 
Anabaptists  have  maintained  the  pacifist  positions 
they  established  centuries  ago.  Our  time  has  borne 
witness  to  both  the  terrors  of  religious  misunderstand- 
ing and  bloodshed  and  the  ability  of  faith  and  gen- 
uine human  response  to  heal  broken  nations  and 
peoples.  We  have  seen  the  fiery  tensions  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Northern  Ireland,  the 
terrors  of  the  ethnic  and  religious  hatred  in  Kosovo, 
and  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  the  Holocaust. 

Yet  we  have  also  seen  the  Truth  and  Reconciliation 
Commission  in  South  Africa  take  difficult,  but  valiant 
steps  towards  a peaceable  engagement  with  apartheid. 
We  have  seen  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr  use  the 
Christian  message  of  love  and  non-violence  to  restore 
dignity  and  liberty  to  African-Americans.  The  image 
of  Jesus  as  the  Prince  of  Peace  has  inspired  many  who 
have  sought  to  establish  a peaceable  world  in  which, 
in  the  words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  the  nations  of  the 
world  “shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares,  and 
their  spears  into  pruning  hooks;  nation  shall  not  lift 
up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn 
war  any  more”  (Isaiah  2:4).  As  we  leave  the  bloodiest 
century  in  human  history  and  enter  the  third 
millennium,  Christians  and  others  alike  confront 
the  complex  and  often  contradictory  problems  of 
establishing  a peaceful  world. 
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Good  Shepherd,  1964-1979. 

(above)  Frank  Kotevar.  1899-1982.  Oil  on 
canvas.  48.0  x 38.0  x 4.0  cm.  Canada. 

Canadian  Museum  of  Civilization 
fCCFCS  79-397]. 

Victory  in  Death,  1964-1979. 

(top  right)  Frank  Kocevar,  1899-1982.  Oil  on 

hardboard.  68.5  x 47.5  x 4.0  cm.  Canada. 

Canadian  Museum  of  Civilization  [CCFCS 
79-402]. 

Bom  in  a village  in  Slovenia,  which  was 
then  part  of  the  South  Slav  provinces  of 
the  Habsburg  Empire,  Kocevar  was  .a 
young  soldier  in  World  War  I.  As  part  of 
the  peace  setdements  after  the  war,  Slove- 
nia became  part  of  Yugoslavia,  although 
Slovenia  had  been  trying  to  carve  out 
some  form  of  autonomy.  This  may  have 
had  some  effect  on  his  decision  to  immi- 
grate to  Canada  in  1924.  He  first  worked 
on  farms  in  Saskatchewan,  where  he  met 
and  married  his  wife.  When  the  Depres- 
sion and  drought  made  farm  work  impos- 
sible, they  moved  to  Kimberley,  British 
Columbia,  so  he  could  work  in  the  mines. 
The  next  twenty-seven  years  of  hard  phys- 
ical work  underground  made  him  appre- 
ciate his  retirement  in  Kelowna,  British 
Columbia,  but  it  also  made  it  difficult 
for  him  to  relax.  So  when  he  had  no  more 
work  to  do  on  the  house  and  garden,  he 
decided  to  use  paint  rather  than  words  to 
express  his  feelings  about  his  homeland, 
his  decision  to  stay  in  Canada,  war,  and 
religion.  Kocevar’s  work  fits  fairly  neatly 
into  the  folk  art  tradition,  since  he  taught 
himself  how  to  paint. 

Like  so  many  others,  Kocevar  was 
appalled  by  the  enormous  losses  inherent 
in  modern  war.  It  appears  the  only  way  for 
him  to  make  sense  of  this  death  was  to 
make  it  a translation  to  a better  place  — 
heaven.  In  Victory  in  Death  he  juxtaposes 
the  wounded  soldier,  who  is  praying  while 
holding  the  means  of  war,  with  the 


wounded  Christ,  who  offers  salvation. 
The  piece  of  field  artillery  in  the  fore- 
ground contrasts  effectively  with  the  dis- 
tant church.  The  damaged  but  still  green 
tree  holds  out  the  promise  of  overcoming 
the  barbed  wire  and  the  blood-red  shell 
bursts.  While  Kocevar  presents  only  one 
soldier,  that  soldier  clearly  personifies  the 
horrors  so  many  faced  in  the  war. 

The  Good  Shepherd  portrays  Christ 
in  a more  peaceable  setting,  although 
here,  too,  the  stigmata  are  visible.  Koce- 
var paints  the  metaphor  for  Christs  rela- 
tionship to  his  followers  in  a very  literal 
way.  He  said  he  borrowed  the  motif  from 
a Belgian  card,  so  he  may  not  have  been 
aware  that  this  imagery  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  Christian  art  in  the  very  first 
centuries,  but  he  probably  found  com- 
fort in  the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep  and 
the  message  of  salvation.  LMD 

The  Greatest  Mother  in  the 
World,  1918. 

(right)  Alonzo  Earl  Foringer.  1878-1948.  Lith- 
ograph on  paper.  106.3  x 70.7  cm.  United 
States  of  America.  Elizabeth  Coenan  Collection. 

The  Provincial  Museum  of  Alberta 
[ H89.24l.43l 

Red  Cross,  1918. 

(not  shown)  Arnold  Genthe,  1869-1942. 
Lithograph  on  paper.  65.0  x 48.0  cm.  United 
States  of  America.  Elizabeth  Coemin  Collection. 

The  Provincial  Museum  of  Alberta 
• [F189.241.60]. 

Red  Cross  Nurse,  1918. 

(not  shown)  Harrison  Fisher.  1875-1934.  Lith- 
ograph on  paper.  61.0  x 71.0  cm.  United  States 
of  America.  Elizabeth  Coenan  Collection.  The 
Provincial  Museum  of  Alberta  [H89.24 1. 48]. 

During  the  latter  part  of  World  War  I, 
the  United  States  Division  of  Pictorial 
Publicity  coordinated  the  talents  of  estab- 
lished commercial  artists  and  others  to 
produce  a staggering  number  of  propa- 


ganda posters.  Among  those  with  the 
most  universal  appeal  were  examples 
depicting  the  Red  Cross.  The  Red  Cross 
is  composed  of  five  equal-sized  red 
squares  resting  on  a white  background 
and  forming  a cross.  As  a symbol  it  is  one 
of  the  most  widely  recognized  emblems 
in  the  world  and  one  of  the  most  poorly 
understood. 

The  International  Movement  of 
the  Red  Cross  was  founded  by  a Swiss 
businessman,  Henry  Dunam,  who  was 
horrified  by  witnessing  the  dead  and 
unattended  wounded  at  the  battlefield  of 
Solfcrino,  Italy,  in  1859.  He  and  four 
other  Swiss  organized  the  first  Geneva 
Convention  that  adopted  the  Red  Cross, 
the  reverse  colours  of  the  Swiss  national 
flag,  as  its  symbol.  This  symbol  served  to 
identify  volunteer  medical  personnel  and 
facilities  of  all  nations  to  protect  them 
from  attack  in  times  of  armed  conflict. 

By  1917,  mounting  casualties 
among  the  Allies  on  the  Western  Front 
hastened  the  requirement  for  nurses  on 
the  edges  of  the  battlefields.  In  light  of 


this,  American  artists  Alonzo  Earl 
Foringer.  Arnold  Genthe,  and  I iarnson 
Fisher  employed  the  symbol  of  the  Red 
Cross,  the  internationally  recognized 
symbol  of  protection  and  neutrality. 
Their  work  served  to  shift  from  the  ear- 
lier emphasis  on  women  depicted  as  vic- 
tims of  war,  to  women  as  active  and 
positive  caregivers. 

While  Genthe.  using  a photograph 
he  took  of  Isadora  Duncan,  a well-known 
dancer  and  entertainer  of  the  day.  proj- 
ects a classical  image  of  an  aloof  woman. 
Fisher's  and  Foringer 's  appeal  is  warm 
and  direct.  Against  a background  of 
American  Doughboys  marching  to  war. 
Fisher's  portrait  of  a compassionate  Red 
Cross  nurse  successfully  depicts  beauty 
despite  the  horrors  of  war.  Foringcr's 
poster  entitled  THE  GREATEST 
MOTHER  IN  THE  WORM)  draws  con- 
sciously from  Christian  imagery  with 
purposeful  similarity  to  Michelangelo's 
Pi  eta.  the  classic  sculpture  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  holding  the  body  of  Christ.  He 
also  made  use  of  the  size- reversal  device 


cThe  V 

Greatest  Mother 
^ in  tfa  World  ^ 
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Jesus,  Prince  of  Peace 


that  emphasizes  the  care-giving  theme 
with  the  small  and  helpless  child-like 
depiction  of  the  wounded  soldier  being 
cradled  in  the  arms  of  a much  larger 
Madonna-like  Red  Cross  nurse. 

All  three  images  were  successful 
exercises  in  propaganda.  Indeed, 
Foringer’s  poster  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  war.  Ironically,  the  por- 
trayal of  women  as  non-threatening  care- 
givers stands  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
political  activism  of  the  womens  suffrage 
movement  of  the  day.  MFVD 

Abide  with  Me,  1919. 

(not  shown)  Pio  Ximenes,  died  1919.  Oil  on 
canvas.  105-5x79.3  cm.  England.  The  Shipley 
Art  Gallery.  Gateshead,  England  (Tyne  and 
Wear  Museums)  [TWCMS:F12321]. 

The  painting  was  given  to  the  Shipley  in 
1919  by  Thomas  Reed,  who  commis- 
sioned a copy  of  the  original.  Nothing  is 
known  about  the  artist,  other  than  his 
death  date.  The  idea  for  the  painting 
came  from  Brigadier  General  Roland 
Boys  Bradford  VC  MC,  9th  Battalion, 
Durham  Light  Infantry.  Bradford  pro- 
posed to  publishers  Raphael  Tuck  & Sons 
Ltd.  that  they  commission  an  illustration 
for  his  favourite  poem  Abide  with  Me  by 
Henry  Francis  Lyte  (1793-1847),  of 
which  the  first  two  lines  are  “Abide  with 
me;  fast  falls  the  eventide;/  The  darkness 
deepens;  Lord,  with  me  abide.”  The  artist, 
who  worked  for  the  publishers,  produced 
the  painting  so  that  prints  could  be  made 
for  the  Brigadier  to  distribute  to  his  men, 
reminding  them  of  his  practice  of  having 
the  hymn  sung  morning  and  night,  and 
before  going  into  battle.  He  requested 
that  the  artist  represent  all  British  sol- 
diers who  fought  in  World  War  I rather 
than  a specific  individual  with  clearly 
identifiable  regimental  badges. 

The  work  is  typical  of  postcard  and 
poster  art  of  the  time,  which  depicted 
divine  intervention  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies,  a sentiment  felt  by  people  of  all 
classes.  The  picture  is  clearly  a propaganda 
piece  that  makes  its  message  very  crudely 
but  compellingly.  In  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  German  Nazarene  School 
brought  about  a revival  of  religious  art, 
evolving  a linear,  austere  style,  which  pre- 
sented religious  subjects  frozen  in  time. 
Their  image  of  Jesus  is  still  that  of  the 
painters  of  the  High  Renaissance,  though 
simplified  and  made,  perhaps,  more  Aryan 
in  physiognomy.  William  Holman  Hunt 
(1827-1910)  in  the  early  1850s  produced 
The  Light  of  the  World,  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quendy  reproduced  images  of  Jesus.  While 
claiming  to  be  “true  to  nature,”  a dictum 
of  his  mentor  John  Ruskin,  he  created  an 
iconic  image  intended  to  be  edifying  but 
not  closely  associated  with  religious  doc- 
trine. Ximenes  depicted  Jesus  in  this  way, 
evoking  the  Prince  of  Peace  for  the  meet- 
ing in  a World  War  I trench.  The  scene  is 
similar  to  one  that  might  have  appeared 
in  an  illustrated  popular  magazine.  The 
grid  in  the  floor  to  raise  soldiers  out  of  the 
mud,  the  weapon,  the  walls  of  the  trench 
built  up  with  sandbags,  the  shell  blast  in 

Ithc  upper  right  corner  of  the  sky  are  all 
carefully  depicted,  though  not  in  a pho- 
tographically realistic  manner. The  image 
I of  Jesus  extending  his  hand  to  the  soldier 
I is  shocking.  Whar  leaps  tx > mind  is  that  the 


of  Resurrection.  While  the  painting 
offends  most  aesthetic  standards,  it  is  a tes- 
tament to  the  human  spirit  attempting 
to  make  sense  of  the  horrors  of  war.  Per- 
haps Brigadier  General  Bradford,  and  the 
appropriately  named  Pio  (Pius  or  peace- 
ful), needed  a personal  saviour  to  make  all 
of  this,  if  not  understandable,  at  least 
redeemable.  As  the  poem  states:  “Change 
and  decay  in  all  around  I see;/  O thou 
who  changest  not,  abide  with  me.”  AAD 


Roman  Catholic  Church 
Parade,  Ottawa,  1945(F) . 

(above)  Molly  Lamb  Bobak,  1922-.  Oil  on 
canvas.  89.5  x 69.0  cm  (framed).  Canada. 
Canadian  War  Museum  [12080], 

Ruins  of  Emmerich, 
Germany,  1945. 

(below)  Molly  Lamb  Bobak,  1922-. 
Watercolour,  ink,  charcoal,  and  graphite  on 
paper.  35.7x50.8  cm.  Canada. 
Canadian  War  Museum  [12084], 

Molly  Lamb  was  born  in  Vancouver  into 
a household  which  encouraged  her  artis- 
tic and  verbal  creativity.  She  studied  at 
the  Vancouver  School  of  Art  (1938- 
1941),  where  the  notable  Canadian  artist 
Jack  Shadbolt  had  an  enormous  influ- 
ence on  her  development  as  an  artist.  In 
November  1942,  she  enlisted  in  the 
Canadian  Women’s  Army  Corps 
(C.W.A.C.).  Her  delight  in  the  cama- 
raderie of  that  time  shows  in  many  of  her 
works.  She  has  become  a successful  artist, 
who  also  teaches,  works  on  radio  and 
television,  and  takes  on  other  responsi- 
bilities in  the  art  world.  Her  works  have 
been  widely  exhibited,  in  solo  and  group 
shows,  and  hang  in  many  private  and 


institutional  collections.  Her  success  and 
importance  in  the  Canadian  art  world 
has  been  highlighted  by  honorary  degrees 
and  awards. 

The  value  of  using  artists  to  record 
the  activities  of  war  had  been  demon- 
strated in  World  War  I,  so  in  January 
1943,  after  much  lobbying,  a war  art 
project  was  approved.  The  artists  were  to 
be  chosen  by  the  Canadian  War  Artists 
Selection  Committee.  Of  the  eventual 
thirty-two  war  artists,  Molly  Lamb  was 
the  only  woman.  One  of  the  other  artists 
was  Bruno  Bobak,  whom  she  married 
in  December  1945.  The  army  had 
encouraged  her  artistic  efforts  through- 
out her  time  in  C.W.A.C.,  but  her 
appointment  as  an  official  war  artist  was 
not  approved  until  May  1945.  It  was 
delayed  so  long  by  her  gender  and  the 
prerequisite  of  being  an  officer.  She 
remained  a war  artist  until  granted  a 
medical  discharge  in  May  1946  (preg- 
nancy). Both  of  these  works  date  from 
that  “official”  year.  Her  primary  respon- 
sibility as  a war  artist  was  to  document 
the  work  women  in  C.W.A.C.  did,  and 
most  of  her  official  war  art  does  show  the 
support  work  they  provided,  in  Canada 
and  abroad.  These  two  paintings  are  thus 
unusual  in  her  war  oeuvre.  Her  journey 
to  Britain,  with  350  other  C.W.A.C. 
members  in  June  1945,  began  in  Ottawa, 
which  is  probably  the  origin  of  Roman 
Catholic  Church  Parade.  While  this  does 
not  explicitly  show  her  interest  in  how 
individuals  could  be  subsumed  by  a 
group  effort,  like  her  other  depictions  of 
parades  it  does  show  her  general  opti- 
mistic tone  and  interest  in  the  peaceful 
parts  of  army  life.  After  three  weeks  of 
sketching  in  Britain  she  went  to  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  France,  and  Germany  for 
six  weeks  in  the  summer  of  1945.  Here, 
too,  she  generally  focused  on  incidents 
which  were  not  directly  related  to  the 
after-effects  of  the  war.  Her  portrayal  of 
the  devastation  bombs  caused  in  Lon- 
don and  several  German  cities,  including 
Emmerich,  are  the  only  direct  evidence 
she  provided  of  wartime  violence.  LMD 

Christ  Comforts  the 
Hungry  Children,  1945. 

(not  shown)  Oskar  Kokoschka,  1886-1980. 
Black  and  red  chalk  on  paper.  44.8  x 33.7  cm. 
Austria.  Scottish  National  Gallery  of  Modem 
Art  [GMA  811]. 

Kokoschka  was  born  near  Vienna  and 
studied  through  a state  scholarship  at  the 
Kunstgewerbeschule  of  the  Austrian 
Museum  for  Art  and  Industry.  Not  only 


a talented  artist,  he  also  wrote  poetry  and 
plays.  In  World  War  I he  was  wounded 
on  the  Eastern  Front.  In  1919,  he  took 
up  the  appointment  of  professor  of  paint- 
ing at  the  Dresden  Academy.  His  early 
portraits  rejected  naturalism  and  made 
use  of  distortions  and  deformities.  With 
the  rise  to  power  of  Hitler  in  1 933, 
Kokoschka  left  Vienna  and  moved  to 
Prague  where  he  continued  to  produce 
political  writings.  In  1938,  with  Hitlers 
annexation  of  Austria,  Kokoschka  moved 
to  London.  Richard  Calvocoressi  of  the 
Scottish  National  Gallery  of  Art  noted: 
“In  London,  much  of  Kokoschkas  time 
was  taken  up  with  political  activity,  mak- 
ing speeches,  writing  articles  for  anti- 
Nazi  refugee  newspapers,  and  helping  to 
raise  funds.  His  abhorrence  of  national- 
ism, coupled  with  his  own  unique  per- 
sonal history  — bom  an  Austrian,  regarded 
by  many  as  a major  German  artist,  but 
holding  Czech  citizenship  — made  him 
the  ideal  figure  to  bestride  the  various 
refugee  political  organizations...” 
( Kokoschka : Paintings , London:  Academy 
Editions,  1992,  p.  8).  Between  1939  and 
1943,  he  produced  a series  of  pictures 
satirizing  Axis  and  Allied  powers  alike. 
According  to  Calvocoressi,  his  work  was 
influenced  by  Pieter  Bruegel  the  Elder 
(circa  1525-1569)  and  English  “political 
caricature,  with  its  crowded  figure  com- 
positions, discrepancies  of  scale,  crude 
imagery,  animal  and  food  symbolism,  use 
of  inscriptions  and  so  on”  (p.  8). 

Kokoschka  was  a humanist  with  a 
deep  concern  for  children.  In  1944  he 
used  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  a portrait 
to  set  up  a fund  for  the  war  orphans  of 
Czechoslovakia.  This  work,  Christ  Com- 
forts the  Hungry  Children , according  to 
the  catalogue  note  from  the  Tate  Gallery 
exhibition  in  1986,  was  based  on  a sculp- 
ture by  Matthias  Braun  (1710)  on  the 
Charles  Bridge,  Prague,  supposedly  rep- 
resenting the  vision  of  Saint  Lutgard. 
Kokoschka  donated  the  drawing  to  raise 
money  for  the  Polish  Children  Rescue 
Fund.  A lithographic  poster  of  the  image 
was  produced  (Christmas  1945)  to  com- 
memorate the  starving  children  of  Europe 
as  was  a related  Christmas  card  inscribed 
“Xmas  in  Vienna!”  The  image  was  also 
included  in  a concert  program  given  at  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall,  London,  on  28  Feb- 
ruary 1945,  which  saw  the  performance 
of  Michael  Tippett’s  oratorio  A Child  of 
Our  Time.  By  finking  the  crucified  Christ 
with  the  plight  of  the  children,  Kokoschka 
is  drawing  upon  the  European  art  tradi- 
tion of  Jesus  as  the  Good  Shepherd  car- 
ing for  the  young,  as  well  as  on  the  image 
of  the  Man  of  Peace,  which  is  particularly 
poignant  after  the  slaughter  of  the  inno- 
cents that  occurred  in  this  painful  period 
of  human  history.  AAD 

Gethsemane,  1931. 

(not  shown)  Ian  Fleming,  1906-1994.  Engrav- 
ing. 37. Ox  48.2  cm  (paper).  Scotland  Scottish 
National  Gallery  of  Modem  Art  [GMA  2545]. 

Fleming,  a Scottish-born  artist  who  loved 
everything  Scottish,  was  educated  and 
in  turn  served  as  an  educator  in  Scot- 
land. He  was  influenced  by  respect  for 
Diirer,  Mantegna,  and  the  Italian  Man- 
nerists, yet  he  used  modern  dress  and  a 
setting  combining  the  spirit  of  a Glasgow 
park  and  perhaps  a Spanish  hill  town. 
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“Yieldedness,” 
One’s  Life  for 
Peace 

"...  I say  unto  you,  do  not 
resist  an  evildoer.  But  if  any- 
one strikes  you  on  the  right 
cheek,  turn  the  other  also.../' 

Matthew  5:39-40 

In  the  “Radical  Reformation”  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
Anabaptists  were  perhaps  the  most 
radical  group.  They  asserted  that  prop- 
er Christian  discipleship  demanded  a 
total  “yieldedness”  to  the  message  and 
will  of  Christ,  which  necessarily  im- 
plied rejection  of  all  forms  of  violence. 
Beginning  in  1 525,  Anabaptists  across 
Europe  began  to  be  martyred  for  these 
views.  The  irony  is  morbid  - the  six- 
teenth-century groups  who  believed 
most  ardently  in  peace  were  often  the 
most  brutally  persecuted. 


Spiritual  Maze,  circa  1813. 

(above)  Watercolour  on  laid  paper.  32.0  x 30.0 
cm  (image).  Southeastern  Pennsylvania.  Rare 
Book  Department , The  Free  Library  of 
Philadelphia  [FLP  79.  Bomeman). 

Pennsylvania  artists  and  printers  printed 
mazes  over  a long  period  of  time,  from 
the  late  eighteenth  century  in  south- 
eastern Pennsylvania  to  as  recently  as  the 
1960s  in  Ontario  by  Simeon  Bowman. 
On  some  occasions,  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man graphic  arts  are  drawn  from  textual 
sources  or  possess  literary  parallels  to 
hymnody,  prayer  or  poetry.  One  rich 
repository  for  maze-imagery  is  the  Ger- 
man-language prayer  book,  Geistliches 
Blumengdrtlein , an  American  edition  of 
which  was  printed  by  Christopher  Sauer 
at  Germantown  as  early  as  1747.  While 
in  many  cases  there  is  not  so  clear  a cor- 
relation between  text  and  image,  the 
direct  connection  is  unmistakable  in  this 
instance.  In  its  abbreviated  form,  the  text 
contained  within  the  passageways  of  this 
hand-drawn  maze  remind  the  pilgrim  of 
the  importance  of  the  steadfast  gaze  upon 
the  way  offered  by  Jesus,  and  of  the  grave 


danger  of  being  distracted  by  tempta- 
tions on  one  side  or  another.  The  text  and 
concept  are  much  older,  of  course,  than 
even  the  original  Sauer  imprint.  Albrecht 
Diirer’s  engraving  of  Knight,  Death  and 
the  Devil  (1513)  gives  graphic  intensifi- 
cation of  the  challenge  thrust  before  the 
Knight  of  Faith,  whose  eyes  never  depart 
from  the  goal  ahead  of  him. 

In  the  present  example,  the  journey 
must  avoid  the  wiles  and  traps  of  the 
wilderness,  which  in  Lutheran  theological 
terms  may  include  the  seductions  of  rea- 
son and  natural  perception.  A portion  of 
the  text  reads:  “Hear  how  you  must  travel 
/ In  the  world  and  in  sins.  / No  good  way 
is  to  be  found.  / Turn  to  the  desert  pass- 
ing every  creature  by.  / Go  through  reason 


Turn  yourself  deeper  downward.  / 
Through  denial  in  your  heart.  / Pay  no 
heed  to  whoever  is  at  the  side.  / Only  look 
in  front  of  you  quietly  and  gendy.  / Never 
go  alone.  / Let  Jesus  be  your  guide.  ...” 
The  hundreds  of  tiny  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man drawings  with  hand-lettered  exhor- 
tations to  “be  true  to  Jesus”  or  to  “give 
your  heart  to  Jesus”  find  their  fuller  mean- 


ing in  the  elaborate  account  of  the  pil- 
grims journey  provided  here. 

The  labyrinth  is.  of  course,  only 
the  more  complex  form  of  the  ever-pop- 
ular  "two-paths”  theme  which  appears 
widely  in  printed  broadsides  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  image  was  not 
unique  to  the  Pennsylvania  Germans,  of 
course,  and  the  theme  of  the  rwo  paths 
leading,  respectively,  to  damnation  or 
salvation,  was  greatly  popularized  in 
mass-produced  versions  printed  for  an 
English-speaking  audience  in  New  York 
| City  by  Currier  and  Ives.  MSB 

Spiritual  Maze  with  Four 
Wells  of  Grace,  1785. 

(following  page  top  left)  Attributed  to  llcnncb 
Otto.  Watercolour  on  printed  form  on  laid 
paper.  53  0 x 41.0  cm  (image)  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania.  Rare  Book  Department.  The  Fire 
Library  of  Pennsylvania  [FLP  1057]. 

The  late  nineteenth -century  printer  Hen- 
rich  Otto  produced  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  documents  for  use  by  families  in 
the  Lancaster  region  of  southeastern 
Pennsylvania.  Known  principally  for 
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many  baptismal  certificates,  he  also 
printed  house-blessings  and  several  vari- 
ations on  the  spiritual  maze,  or  Irrgarten. 

The  maze  or  labyrinth  has  a long 
and  revered  place  in  Christian  theolog- 
ical symbolism.  Its  source,  of  course,  is 
pre-Christian,  with  antecedents  in  the 
worlds  of  ancient  Egypt,  Crete,  Greece, 
and  Rome.  In  these  various  cultural  con- 
texts, it  was  firequendy  associated  with  the 
journey  of  the  soul  in  the  afterlife,  or 
with  the  travels  of  the  pilgrim  through 
this  life.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that 
versions  of  the  maze,  especially  the  Cre- 
tan labyrinth,  appear  in  settings  as  diverse 
as  tombstones,  temples  or  medieval 
churches,  a most  notable  example  being 
that  set  into  the  stone  floor  of  Chartres 
Cathedral.  In  medieval  manuscript  illu- 
mination and  painting  it  was  sometimes 
connected  with  the  choice  or  reception 
of  true  or  false  knowledge,  or  with  the 
correct  or  devious  path  to  salvation.  An 
early  Renaissance  painting  by  Butinone 
depicts  the  young  Jesus  preaching  to  eld- 
ers in  the  Temple,  in  which  the  tradi- 
tional bimah  (platform  for  speaking)  is 
rendered  as  a spiraled  pedestal,  perhaps 
indicative  of  a prevailing  medieval  con- 
cept of  the  tortuous  and  circuitously 
ascending  path  of  wisdom. 

The  text  in  Henrich  Otto’s 
Irrgarten  testifies  to  the  dangers  of  wan- 
dering off  the  correct  road.  We  are 
reminded  that  because  of  the  initial 
temptation  by  Satan,  humankind  has 
fallen  into  a wilderness,  forced  to  wan- 
der amidst  the  afflictions  of  life  and  in 
continual  danger  of  being  drawn  into 
the  lair  of  the  devil  (the  ultimate  dead- 
end). The  Christological  significance  of 
the  text  becomes  clear  when  one  thinks 
of  the  recurring  imagery  of  Jesus  as  pas- 
tor, going  into  the  wilderness  to  rescue 
those  sheep  who  have  gone  astray. 
Indeed,  the  text  here  depicts  the  lost  soul 
crying  out  in  despair,  feeling  lost  in  the 
dark  wilderness,  and  then  receiving  the 
comforting  word  of  Jesus  who  leads  the 
pilgrim  back  onto  the  path  toward 
blessedness.  There  is  contained  here,  of 
course,  a long-term  theological-histori- 
cal ( heilsgeschichtliche ) significance,  in 
the  imagery  of  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise, 
referring  backward  to  humanity’s  blessed 
state  before  The  Fall,  and  forward  to  the 
hope  of  the  repossession  of  wholeness  in 
the  divine  kingdom.  This  promise  of 
liberation  from  a lost  state  is  poignantly 
I expressed  in  the  text:  “When  I heard 
1 these  words,  1 went  on  with  joy. . . When 
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Religious  Text,  circa  1800. 

(above)  Watercolour  on  laid  paper.  33.5  x 
41.0  cm  (image).  Southeastern  Pennsylvania. 
Rare  Book  Department,  The  Free  Library  of 
Philadelphia  [FLP  77-  Bomeman], 

Some  Fraktur  was  undoubtedly  meant 
for  display,  particularly  if  it  could  serve 
as  a means  to  remind  the  inhabitants  of 
the  home  of  their  practical  and  spiritual 
daily  calling.  Notable  among  documents 
of  this  kind  were  printed  house-bless- 
ings and  religious  mottoes. 

The  present  text  is  based  upon  an 
acrostic,  so  that  the  first  letters  of  each  of 
its  sections  are  arranged  to  spell  out  the 
alphabet.  This  text  articulates  in  uncom- 
promising terms  the  irreconcilable  dif- 
ference between  human  works  and  divine 


works,  the  former  of  which  are  futile  and 
detrimental  to  salvation  because  they  are 
predicated  upon  the  primordial  sin  of 
arrogance  and  self-reliance.  The  Refor- 
mation protest  against  works-righteous- 
ness could  hardly  be  expressed  in  stronger 
terms:  “Make  nothing  out  of  your  deeds, 
even  if  they  were  done  in  the  best  way, 
for  death  takes  everything  away  that 
seems  to  have  gain.”  Even  purportedly 
good  works  may  prove  susceptible  to  the 
charge  of  the  “splendor  and  arrogance” 
which  “you  must  avoid  and  separate 
yourself,  so  can  God  show  you  what  is 
righdy  done  before  Him.”  The  one  deed, 
of  course,  which  can  repair  the  broken 
condition  of  humanity  is  that  all-loving 
act  by  which  Jesus  as  Son  of  God  sacri- 
ficed himself  for  the  salvation  of  all. 


That  the  text  may  be  drawn  from 
several  sources  reflecting  occasional  incon- 
gruent  theologies  is  also  suggested  in  a 
quite  different  estimation  of  the  power  of 
good  works  in  later  stanzas.  Note  the  fol- 
lowing lines  where  it  is  argued,  “Of  what 
you  have,  give  to  the  poor,  so  God  will 
have  mercy  on  you  and  in  injury,  dread 
and  pain,  be  a sure  anchor  to  you.”  The 
text  here  even  goes  on  to  suggest  that 
such  works  may  in  fact  be  helpful  to  sal- 
vation: “When  you  have  met  this  goal,  so 
heaven  stands  open  for  you,  you  have 
obtained  a treasure,  and  great  happiness.” 
It  is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
Pennsylvania  clergymen  and  laity  alike 
may  have  experienced  confusion  in  their 
reading  of  Fraktur  inscriptions  on  the 
efficacy  of  good  works. 

The  notion  of  human  works  as 
gratitude  for  the  divine  act  of  supreme 
love  can  be  expressed,  of  course,  in  good 
works  done  in  response  to  God’s  initia- 
tive. That  good  works  then  have  a place 
as  grateful  response  to,  rather  than  as 
condition  of,  divine  love  is  suggested  in 
the  imagery  of  a pre-existing  divine 
sketch  to  be  recognized  as  the  pattern 
for  meaningful  Christian  conduct. 
Hence  the  injunction,  “If  there  does  not 
flow  out  of  your  heart  sweet  love  in  sor- 
row and  pain,  so  you  do  not  choose  the 
trace  of  the  divine  nature.”  MSB 

Memento  Mori,  1879. 

(left)  Anna  Weber,  1814-1888.  Watercolour  on 
paper.  24. Ox 21.0  cm.  Waterloo  County, 
Ontario.  Canadian  Harvest  Collection,  Joseph 
Schneider  Haus  Museum  [984.028.189]. 

That  Fraktur  artists,  and  for  that  matter 
amateurs  working  at  home,  were  famil- 
iar with  printed  sources  is  made  repeat- 
edly evident  in  the  content  and  design  of 
many  hand-made  pieces.  The  back- 
ground for  subject  matter  and  composi- 
tion of  this  late  work  by  Anna  Weber 
would  most  likely  be  a printed  conven- 
tion, utilized  frequently  at  the  Ephrata 
Press  in  Pennsylvania,  utilizing  a circle  of 
skulls  ( Schiidelkreis ) and  text  to  empha- 
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size  the  inescapable  fact  of  mortality.  A 
form  of  memento  mori  depicting  Death 
as  the  Great  Leveller,  claiming  persons  of 
every  rank  or  station,  has  early  roots  in 
medieval  and  Renaissance  woodcuts, 
notably  by  artists  such  as  Hans  Holbein 
and  Albrecht  Diirer.  It  is  echoed  in  the 
fascination  with  the  dance  of  death 
( Totentanz ) theme  in  medieval  literature, 
drama,  and  folklore.  The  Ephrata  form, 
used  in  particular  in  the  1745  imprint  of 
GUldene  Apfel  in  silbem  Sehalen  and  else- 
where, would  have  been  known  in 
Ontario  Mcnnonitc  homes  where  such 
books  can  still  be  found  today.  The 
device  has  been  taken  over  by  Anna 
Weber,  but  she  has  replaced  the  circle  of 
skulls  with  a ring  of  hearts.  She  has 
retained  the  traditional  ritualized  text 
naming  the  victims  of  Deaths  scourge  - 
Rich  Man,  Poor  Man,  Noble  Man,  Peas- 
ant, Pope,  King,  et  al.  In  the  centre  of  the 
design  rings  the  chilling  reminder  that  all 
must  die  (A lies  muss  sterben). 

By  the  late  nineteenth  century,  insu- 
larity of  religious  beliefs  in  Mennonitc 
and  other  Pennsylvania-German  rural 
communities  was  no  longer  an  assured 
(act.  In  contrast  to  the  traditional  imper- 
sonal or  collective  sensibilities  of  the 
remote  Mennonite  community  of  “inland 
Canada,"  Anna  Weber’s  work  seems 
increasingly  to  reflect  a personal,  psycho- 
logical, private  yearning,  a struggle  against 
loneliness  on  the  part  of  an  ageing  woman 
always  subjected  to  various  forms  of  phys- 
ical and  perhaps  cognitive  disability.  In 
this  example,  she  has  in  a sense  personal- 
ized the  memento  mori  with  references  to 
her  own  weakness,  illness,  and  age  of  sixty- 
five,  leaving  no  doubt  that  the  soul  wan- 
dering on  earths  “vale  of  tears”  is  in  fact 
Anna  Weber  herself.  The  self-referencing 
of  such  texts  is  not  unique,  of  course,  to 
Anna  Weber,  but  the  personal  connec- 
tion seems  to  be  unusually  pervasive.  She 
signed  virtually  all  of  her  small  drawings, 
indicating  the  precise  day,  month,  and 
year,  and  many  bear  the  names  of  per- 
sons to  whom  she  gave  them  (in  this  case, 
the  young  Amanda  Eby).  In  this  sense, 
her  work  seems  to  constitute  a gift  or 
request  to  be  remembered  by  recipients, 
to  whom  she  dedicated  numerous  pic- 
tures, conveying  them  by  direct  contact 
but  also  through  the  mail.  MSB 

Mennonite  Baptism  and 
Blessing  which  follows 
Baptism,  circa  1730. 

(right  from  top  to  bottom)  Bernard  Picart, 
1673-1733.  Engraving.  Each  22.0 x 16.0  cm. 

France.  The  Provincial  Museum  of  Alberta. 

In  principle,  the  Mennonites  themselves 
objected  to  using  art  in  religious  activity, 
and  there  are  very  few  artistic  represen- 
tations of  Mennonite  events.  Yet  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Enlightenment  interest  in 
diverse  customs,  Bernard  Picart  provided 
two  engravings  portraying  a Dutch  Men- 
nonite communion  service,  two  of  an 
Amsterdam  Mennonite  man,  and  these 
two  of  a Mennonite  baptism  for  volume 
six  of  the  seven-volume  set  on  ceremonies 
and  religious  customs  of  the  world, 
which  was  first  published  in  French  in 
Amsterdam  in  1723-1737. 

The  Mennonites  were  founded  by 
Menno  Simons  (1496-1561)  when  he 
renounced  his  connection  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  joined  the  Anabap- 


tists in  1536.  From  the  beginning,  their 
religious  convictions  have  resulted  in  per- 
secution and  many  migrations  seeking  a 
place  to  worship  in  peace.  These  moves, 
coupled  with  the  absence  of  a central 
authority,  means  Mennonites  have 
divided  into  numerous  independent  con- 
gregations with  diverse  convictions,  but 
there  is  common  ground  on  rejection  of 
infant  baptism,  and  for  most  congrega- 
tions, non-resistance  is  one  of  the  foun- 
dations of  the  faith. 

Mennonites  use  water  in  baptism, 
but  their  belief  in  what  it  means  and 
who  may  receive  it  differs  from  many 
other  forms  of  Christianity.  According  to 
the  Mennonite  Confession  of  Faith 
which  was  probably  first  printed  circa 


1600,  the  water  used  in  baptism  is  “a 
token  and  proof  of  the  grace  and  blood 
of  Christ  in  the  washing  away  of  sin, 
which  man,  through  faith  and  regener- 
ation, by  grace,  has  received,  in  the  heart, 

before  baptism " Unlike  many  other 

Christian  groups,  however,  the  candi- 
date's decision  to  undergo  baptism  must 
be  a fully  conscious  and  responsible  deci- 
sion to  accept  wholehearted  Christian 
disciplcship.  Thus  Baptism  is  a pledge, 
before  the  other  believers,  to  renounce 
the  life  of  the  “world"  and  follow  the 
pattern  of  Christ's  life  in  the  framework 
of  the  believing  community.  The  usual 
prerequisite  for  baptism  is  testimony 
from  the  candidate  about  the  conversion 
experience  in  order  to  prove  the  candi- 


date is  not  simply  accepting  parental  or 
other  pressure,  but  is  truly  convinced  in 
his  or  her  own  heart  of  the  rightness  of 
the  act.  Conversion  entails  internal  spir- 
itual happenings  as  well  as  an  almost 
physical  departure  from  the  old  life  into 
a new  life  in  the  Church. 

Non-resistance  requires  abstinence 
from  the  use  of  force,  whether  self- 
defense  or  military  service.  It  also 
includes  the  positive  actions  of  Christian 
service  and  suffering  love,  as  exempli- 
fied in  Jesus’  life.  Suffering,  even  unto 
death,  is  always  preferable  to  harming 
others.  This  means  that  non-resistance 
can  be  different  from  both  pacifism  and 
non-violence.  LMD 
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A .L'€tenaarf  ac  tJ/iyuisitton 
B . Zes  JDoriuttiauns  ■ 

C . Jr if  ( rimene/s  put  ont  trite 
D . Zes  Crimine/s  put  ont  e'yrte 
aptvs  four  toru&wuuztlbn  ■ 


7e  /eu par  /a  confession 
' fe/eu'par  fa  cmu/cssion 


Za  PR  O CP  S SION 
</e 

II  INQUISITION,  a.  GOA. 

Sk 


i, , ( rr/sjt/M'  tptu  rour/M  te  das  a cettx  yui  doe  yen/  — 
etiv  fru/ex  . 

IT , (,'rtniine/s  put  t&iyent  etne  iru/ez  . 

G , f/fupies  </e  icu.v  put  sent  marts  en  prison  . 

H,  Ze  (rttmtf  Inpuistteur  . 


Procession  of  the  Inquisition 

IN  Goa  (above)  / JUDGMENT  OF  THE 

Inquisition  in  the  Grand 
Square  of  Madrid  ( below  left)  / 
Auto  da  Fe,  or  Act  of  Faith 

(not  shown)  / PUNISHMENT  OF  THE 
Condemned  (below  right), 
CIRCA  1723. 

Bernard  Picart,  1673-1733.  Engraving. 
Each  22.0 x 16.0  cm.  France. 

The  Provincial  Museum  of  Alberta. 

Bernard  Picart,  said  to  be  a French 
Protestant  who  died  in  Amsterdam, 
designed  these  engravings  for  a seven- 
volume  set  which  was  first  published  in 
1723-1737  in  Amsterdam.  Numerous 


subsequent  editions  in  French  and  Eng- 
lish testify  to  its  appeal  to  the  Enlight- 
enment interest  in  cultural  anthropology. 
The  Enlightenment  was  also  noted  for  its 
hostility  to  Catholicism  and  religious 
orders,  which  may  explain  why  Catholic 
images  occupy  part  of  volume  one  and 
all  of  volume  two,  as  well  as  why  these, 
as  well  as  other  images  in  the  set,  were 
devoted  to  the  Inquisition. 

Suppression  of  heresy  began  in 
early  Christianity,  but  a distinct  ecclesi- 
astical tribunal  with  wide  powers  to  find, 
try,  and  sentence  heretics  was  not  estab- 
lished until  1231  when  Pope  Gregory 
IX  placed  inquisitors  under  papal  juris- 
diction. Organizational  details  varied. 
For  example,  use  of  torture  to  obtain  the 


truth  was  not  sanctioned  until  1252. 
Once  the  Albigensians  and  Waldensians, 
the  principal  objects  of  the  medieval 
inquisition,  were  under  control,  inquisi- 
torial activities  nearly  ceased.  However, 
the  spread  of  Protestantism  incited  estab- 
lishment of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Inquisition  in  Rome  in  1542.  This  form 
of  the  Inquisition,  mainly  concerned 
with  orthodoxy  in  theological  writings, 
still  exists,  now  renamed  Congregation 
for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith. 

The  subject  of  these  engravings  is 
the  Spanish  Inquisition,  the  third  form, 
which  was  established  in  1478  at  the 
request  of  King  Ferdinand  V and  Queen 
Isabella  I.  It  was  not  abolished  until  early 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  initial 


motivation  was  to  deal  with  Marranos, 
Jews  who  were  thought  to  be  insincere 
converts  to  Catholicism.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  converts  from  Islam  (Moriscos) 
and  those  thought  to  harbour  Protestant 
ideas  were  also  subjected  to  the  atten- 
tions of  the  Inquisition.  The  Spanish 
Inquisition  had  jurisdiction  over 
colonies,  too,  hence  the  image  from  Goa. 
At  the  head  of  the  Inquisition  was  the 
Grand  Inquisitor,  (nominated  by  the 
king),  aided  by  a tribunal  (appointed  by 
the  Inquisitor).  The  procedures  were 
structured  very  much  like  the  medieval 
Inquisition.  First  the  inquisitors  trav- 
elled to  a place  thought  to  be  riddled 
with  heretics.  A court  would  be  estab- 
lished and  all  heretics  ordered  to  confess 
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their  guilt.  Those  who  confessed  freely 
would  receive  a penance.  After  a term  of 
grace  (usually  thirty  days),  the  trial  began. 
A group  of  clergy  and  laity  would  seek 
to  determine  the  truth,  with  the  power 
to  impose  imprisonment  on  witnesses 
and  torture  on  suspected  heretics.  After 
the  trial,  inquisitors  and  heretics  went 
in  procession  to  the  place  of  judgment  lor 
a mass  and  sermon.  The  heretics  wore  a 
garment  embroidered  with  crosses  (and 
sometimes  other  symbols)  and  a yellow 
mitre.  Then  during  the  Auto-da-fif  sen- 
tences were  read.  The  inquisitors  could 
impose  a wide  range  ol  penalties,  the 
most  severe  of  which  was  life  imprison- 
ment. However,  they  could  also  hand 
the  convicted  heretic  over  to  the  civil 
authorities,  which  in  effect  meant  a death 
sentence  had  been  imposed.  That  sen- 
tence of  death,  by  fire  at  the  stake,  was 
to  be  performed  within  five  days  of  the 
judgment.  LMD 

Quakers, 
Friendship,  and 
Peace 

"...so  it  is  strange  that  men, 
made  after  the  image  of 
Qod,  should  have  so  much 
degenerated,  that  they  rather 
bear  the  image  and  nature  of 
roaring  lions  ...  and  raging 
boars,  than  of  rational  crea- 
tures imbued  with  reason." 

Robert  Barclay,  Apology 

In  the  crucible  of  rapid  change  and 
social  upheaval  that  characterized 
seventeenth-century  England, 

George  Fox  (1624-1691),  the 
founder  and  charismatic  leader  of  the 
Quakers,  boldly  asserted  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends  would 
not  participate  in  warfare  because  it 
was  an  act  outside  the  perfection  that 
Christ  demanded  of  his  followers. 

The  Quaker  spirit  of  pacifism  and 
friendship  was  carried  to  America 
where  it  was  manifested  in  equable 
relations  with  the  Native  peoples. 


An  Apology  for  the  True 
Christian  Divinity:  Being  an 
Explanation  and  Vindication 
of  the  Principles  and  Doc- 
trines of  the  People  called 
Quakers,  1765. 

(above)  Robert  BiirrLiy  1648-1690.  Book. 
30.2  x 24.8  x 4.4  cm.  England.  Collection 
Nicholas  Wukendrn. 

George  Fox  (1624-1691),  an  earnest 
young  Leicestershire  villager,  in  1648 
had  spent  four  years  travelling  about  the 
north  of  England  in  quest  of  an  authen- 
tic religious  teaching  when,  as  he  recalled, 
“1  heard  a Voice  which  said  ‘There  is 
one,  even  Christ  Jesus,  that  can  speak  to 
thy  condition’:  and  when  I heard  it  my 
heart  did  leap  for  joy.”  His  spontaneous 
preaching  thereafter  won  him  a growing 
following,  who  at  first  referred  to  them- 
selves as  “Children  of  Light,”  and  later 
as  simply  “Friends.”  It  was  a sceptical 
magistrate,  Gervase  Bennett,  who  in 
1650,  countering  Fox’s  call  to  “tremble 
at  the  word  of  the  Lord,”  first  dubbed 
them  “Quakers.”  Fox,  himself  of  mod- 
est family  and  rudimentary  education, 
had  the  gift  of  attracting  the  respect  and 
loyalty  of  others  who  were  socially 
prominent  and  intellectually  cultivated, 
notably  William  Penn,  the  founder  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Robert  Barclay. 

Barclay  was  a well-to-do  Scot,  laird 
of  Ury  near  Aberdeen,  a distant  relation 
of  the  royal  family  of  the  Stuarts  (with 
whom  he  was  on  friendly  terms),  and  a 
capable  scholar,  educated  pardy  at  Paris. 
In  1676,  still  a young  man,  he  published 
his  Theologiae  vere  christianae  apologia,  a 
defence  of  the  faith  he  had  adopted  nine 
years  earlier,  addressed  in  Latin  to  the 
entire  learned  world;  two  years  later  he 
translated  it  into  English  as  An  Apology  for 
the  True  Christian  Divinity.  Here  Barclay 
presented  the  rationale  that  lay  behind 
the  superficial  oddities  of  the  Quakers  - 
their  pacifism,  their  rejection  of  oath-tak- 
ing, their  refusal  to  conform  to  the  eti- 
quette of  social  inequality.  It  was  a religion 


of  immediate  experience,  which  refused  to 
limit  the  activity  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  the  milieu  of  his  human  life, 
but  saw  it  as  extending  even  beyond 
Christian  to  pagan  cultures.  It  also  dis- 
carded the  outward  forms  of  Church, 
ministry,  and  sacrament  in  order  to  attain 
the  spiritual  realities  these  only  symbol- 
ized. Barclay's  Apology  earned  a high  and 
lasting  reputation.  Voltaire  (no  model  ol 
picry)  gave  a typical  judgement  when  he 
declared  it  “a  work  as  ssell  drawn  up  as  die 
subject  could  possibly  admit.*  It  was 
vitally  important  in  the  process  by  which 
the  Society  of  Friends  emerged  from 
among  the  numerous  seventeenth-cen- 
tury Christian  splinter  groups  to  become 
an  enduring  movement  commanding 
wide  respect.  It  has  been  regularly 
reprinted;  the  famous  Baskervillc  reprint 
of  1 765  counts  as  the  eighth  English  edi  - 
tion.  Possibly  the  Birmingham  Quaker 
Sampson  Lloyd,  the  founder  of  Uoyd's 
Bank,  was  responsible  for  John  Baskervilie 
undertaking  to  produce  it.  Its  quality  was 
well-known;  this  was  the  edition  James 
Boswell  asked  to  look  at,  and  Dr  Samuel 
Johnson  took  from  the  shelf  in  1776.  In 
its  sober  elegance,  it  apdy  epitomizes  the 
ability  of  the  Quakers  to  succeed  remark- 
ably in  the  world  while  conceding  noth- 
ing to  worldlincss.  NW 

Quaker  Meeting  in  London: 
A Woman  Speaks  / Quaker 
Meeting  in  Amsterdam: 

A Man  Speaks,  circa  1730. 

(below  left  and  right)  Bernard  Pieart,  1673- 
1733.  Engraving.  Each  22.0  x 16.0  cm. 

France.  The  Provincial  Museum  of  Alberta. 

Pieart,  said  to  be  a French  Protestant, 
may  have  brought  his  own  perspective  as 
a member  of  a minority  to  the  set  of  vol- 
umes for  which  he  made  these  engrav- 
ings. The  set  served  as  comparative 
studies  of  world  cultures  to  satisfy  the 
Enlightenment  interest  in  other  cultures 
and  inclination  toward  religious  tolera- 
tion. When  Pieart  was  designing  these 
engravings,  the  Society  of  Friends  (Quak- 
ers) was  not  yet  100  years  old.  Quak- 
erism arose  out  of  the  political  and 
intellectual  ferment  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  both  spheres  people  were 
questioning  authority  and  arguing  for 
the  value  of  direct  personal  experience. 
George  Fox  had  been  travelling  around 
Britain  for  five  years  before  he  climbed 
Pendle  Hill  in  May  of  1652,  where  he 
had  a vision  of  "a  great  people  to  be  gath- 
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cution,  charge*  of  anarchy,  heresy,  and 
blasphemy,  imprisonment,  and  even,  in 
a few  cases,  death.  However,  by  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  in  Britain, 
Quakers  had  formed  into  a unified  body 
and  had  legal  liberty  of  conscience.  The 
principles  (testimonies)  developed  over 
these  years  included  rejection  of  elabo- 
rate attire,  language,  and  entertainment, 
as  well  as  preservation  of  purity  of  wor- 
ship. Despite  persecution,  Quakers  had 
been  active  as  evangelists  from  the  very 
beginning,  eager  and  willing  to  share 
their  truth,  which  explains  the  Meeting 
in  Amsterdam,  as  well  as  their  signifi- 
cant numbers  in  several  parts  of  the 
United  States  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  general  pattern  of  a Meeting 
for  Worship  was  (and  is)  a gathering  of 
Friends  to  wait  in  quietness  for  the  guid- 
ance of  God.  In  this  form  of  mysticism, 
individual  Friends  speak  as  the  Holy 
Spirit  moves.  In  the  seven  teen  th  century, 
there  were  sometimes  long  sermons, 
however  the  eighteenth  century  is  called 
the  Quictist  period,  because  the  empha- 
sis was  on  avoiding  preparation  for  vocal 
ministry.  One  of  the  beliefs  which  made 
Quakers  controversial  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  was  that  min- 
istry came  through  women  as  well  as 
men.  Women  also  played  a significant 
role  in  evangelical  efforts.  When  Friends 
moved  into  social  reform  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  many  women  nurtured 
in  Quakerism,  such  as  Elizabeth  Fry, 
Lucrctia  Coffin  Mott,  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
and  Jane  Ad  dams  led  efforts  for  prison 
reform,  abolition  of  slavery,  and  peace. 
A notable  cightccnth-ccntury  male  cam- 
paigner for  social  justice  was  John 
Woolman.  who  worked  unceasingly  for 
abolition  of  slavery.  LMD 
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Jesus,  the  Teacher 
of  Common  Sense 


"This  most  beautiful  system  of  the  sun,  planets, 
and  comets  was  not  to  be  attributed  to  some  blind 
metaphysical  necessity,  but  could  only  proceed  from 
the  counsel  and  dominion  of  an  intelligent  and 
powerful  Being,  who  governs  all  things...." 

Isaac  Newton,  Mathematical  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy 


Enlightenment  thinkers  like  Voltaire  and 
Diderot  staged  an  assault  upon  Christianity. 
They  savagely  criticized  the  irrationality 
that  characterized  portions  of  the  Christian 
worldview.  Philosophers  then  dissected  the 
New  Testament  and  pored  over  historical 
documents  to  discover  the  “True  Jesus.”  For 
them,  Jesus’  teachings  had  authority  be- 
cause they  were  intrinsically  worthwhile. 

During  the  Enlightenment,  European  thinkers 
began  to  question  the  Christian  worldview  that 
had  been  the  heart  of  the  continent  for  centuries.  In 
France,  Voltaire  and  Diderot  launched  savagely  satiri- 
cal attacks  against  the  Christian  Church  and  the  fa- 
natical and  superstitious  mindset  they  claimed  it 
fostered.  They  derided  the  gullibility  of  those  who 
blindly  followed  such  supposedly  contradictory 
I Christian  ideas  as  the  Trinity,  ideas  that  did  not  read- 
I ily  agree  with  the  new  understanding  of  technical 

lightenment  thinkers,  the  clarion 
call  to;  i he  Immanuel  Kant’s  imperative  - 


Sapere  Aude  (Dare  to  know).  Dare  to  know,  dare  to 
think  for  yourself,  dare  to  reject  those  beliefs  that 
seem  incompatible  with  experience.  Above  all,  dare 
to  use  the  new  understanding  of  reason  to  explore 
and  think  about  your  world.  This  dramatic  challenge 
to  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  the  Christian  tra- 
dition in  Europe  was  accompanied  by  a . new  concep- 
tion of  the  human  being.  Enlightenment  thinkers 
tended  to  see  humans  primarily  as  creatures  of  rea- 
son, as  individuals  endowed  with  the  capacity  to 
grasp  the  whole  of  their  experience  and  the  world 
through  the  instrument  of  reason.  They  rejected  as 
invalid  and  false  any  questions  or  considerations  that 
were  beyond  reasons  grasp. 

Reason,  specifically  what  Plato  had  called  “tech- 
nical reason,”  was  the  sole  way  of  reaching  conclu- 
sions and  making  decisions  in  the  brave  new  world 
of  factual  knowledge.  Not  surprisingly,  this  changed 
conception  of  the  human  being  came,  not  solely 
from  the  secular  Philosophes  but  also  from  within 
Churches  and  led  to  a new  understanding  of  Jesus  as 
the  Teacher  of  Common  Sense.  This  vision  of  Jesus 
saw  him  not  as  some  supernatural  being  descended 
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from  the  heavens  or  as  the  Incarnation  of  God,  but 
as  a man  of  exceedingly  sharp  intellect.  Jesus  was  a 
teacher,  a moral  instructor,  and  his  teachings  had  va- 
lidity not  because  they  were  a revelation  of  God  to 
human  beings,  but  because  they  were  a rational  guide 
for  thought  and  behaviour.  This  view  of  Jesus  contin- 
ued down  to  the  twentieth  century  and  formed  part 
of  the  impetus  for  much  of  the  modern  work  to  dis- 
cover the  truth  about  the  “historical  Jesus”  - his  actu- 
al words  and  deeds,  as  opposed  to  those  attributed  to 
him  by  others  in  the  Christian  tradition.  The 
Enlightenment  worldview,  with  its  emphasis  upon 


reason  and  its  confining  of  legitimate  knowledge  to 
that  discernible  by  logic  and  science,  became  the  or- 
thodoxy of  the  modern  period  in  Western  thought. 
Yet  we  must  ask,  as  was  done  in  the  Poet  of  the  Spirit 
period,  whether  the  Enlightenment  vision  of  human 
nature  expunged  aspects  of  human  experience  and 
led  us  to  think  we  could  both  understand  and  con- 
trol the  natural  world  and  engineer  human  society  in 
ways  that  are  now  seen  by  many  religious  and  secular 
thinkers  as  deeply  problematic. 


Rich  Robinson, 

Baron  Robert,  Lord  Primate 
of  All  Ireland  (obverse)  / 
Observatory  (reverse), 

1789.  Medallion.  Ireland.  Collection  T. 

Chcesman. 

Richard  Robinson  (1709-1794),  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Armagh  and  Primate  of 
All  Ireland  (1765-1794),  was  an  impor- 
tant supporter  of  the  development  of 
modern  astronomy  and  founded  Armagh 
Observatory  in  1790. 

Procession  of  the  Holy 
Martyrs:  Study  for  the  Deco- 
ration of  the  Church  of  Saint 
Genevieve  (Pantheon),  1874. 

(not  shown)  Jules-Elie  Delaunay,  1828-1891. 
Oil  on  canvas.  42.5  x 46.0  cm.  France.  Musfe 
d’Orsay  [Inv.  RF 2691]. 

The  national  Church  of  Saint  Genevieve, 
built  by  Jacques-Germain  Soufflot 
(1713-1780)  between  1764  and  1781 
to  fulfil  the  vow  Louis  XV  made  when 
ill,  became  a burial  place  for  the  wor- 
thies of  France,  known  as  the  Pantheon, 
in  1 885,  upon  the  burial  ofVictor  Hugo. 
In  1874  an  ambitious  decorative  pro- 
gram had  been  defined  by  the  Fine  Art 
Director  Philippe  de  Chennevifcres  whose 
main  topic  was  “a  large  poem  of  sculp- 
ture and  painting  to  the  glory  of  Saint 
Genevieve  who  will  remain  the  ideal  fig- 
ure of  our  race  and  where  the  legend  of 
the  patroness  of  Paris  would  combine 
with  the  marvelous  story  of  the  Christ- 
ian origin  of  France.”  In  1874  the  best 
known  nineteenth-century  artists  were 
sounded  out  about  participating.  A big 
budget  was  invested  in  twelve  sculptors 
(the  sculptures  are  preserved  now  in  the 
cathedral  of  Arras)  and  twelve  painters: 
Galland,  Bonnat,  Delaunay,  Puvis  de 
Chavannes,  Meissonnier  (replaced  by 
Puvis),  Jean-Ldon  Gdrome  (replaced  by 
Jean-Paul  Laurens),  Lehmann  (who 
refused  because  of  his  health  and  was 
replaced  by  Henri  Ldvy),  Millet  (replaced 
by  T.  Maillot),  Joseph  Blanc,  Cabanel, 
Gustave  Moreau  (replaced  by  Humbert), 
Baudry  (replaced  by  Lenepveu),  and 
Chenavard  (replaced  later  by  Hdbert). 
Puvis  de  Chavannes  decorated  four  areas 
in  the  church  behind  the  columns,  on  the 
childhood  and  education  of  Saint 
Genevieve,  and  one,  in  the  upper  part, 


with  a procession  of  holy  personages. 
Later,  he  executed  Saint  Genevihie  watch- 
ing over  steeping  Paris  and  Saint  Genevih/e 
feeding  Paris  in  place  of  Meissonnier,  pre- 
senting the  meeting  and  the  social  mis- 
sion of  the  saint  in  the  last  one  (sketch 
preserved  in  the  Musde  d’Orsay).  Jean- 
Paul  Laurens  depicted  the  death  of  Saint 
Genevieve  with  a frieze  of  pilgrims  (four 
sketches  preserved  in  Musde  d’Orsay: 
one  sketch  preserved  in  Musdc  du  Petit 
Palais).  The  realism  of  the  scene  took  the 
creation  far  from  the  first  religious 
thoughts  of  the  originators.  Jules-Elie 
Delaunay  was  charged  with  executing  a 
procession  of  the  martyrs.  This  work  is 
one  of  the  two  sketches  preserved  in  the 
Musde  d’Orsay.  The  name  of  the  per- 
sonages is  inscribed  above  each  of  them: 
“St  Andreol.  St  Mathurin.  Ste  Rcinc.  Ste 
Florine.  St  (illegible).  St  Quentin"  (left 
to  right).  Rfcgina  is  recognizable  by  her 
chains  and  her  crown  of  flowers.  Like 
Saint  Genevieve  and  Joan  of  Arc,  Saint 
Regina  is  represented  as  the  humble  shep- 
herdess. As  saviours  of  the  country 
(respectively,  in  the  fifth,  the  fifteenth, 
and  the  third  century)  they  were  an 
example  of  morality  and  action  in  that 
troubled  period  in  Paris.  DD 


Mission  of  La  GuiLLOTifeRE, 
1818.  1819. 

(not  shown)  Oil  on  canvas.  53.0  x 43.0  cm. 
France.  MusSe  de  Fourvthe  {Inu  77]. 

Missions  had  been  organized  all  over 
France  to  “Christianize”  the  country 
again  during  the  Restoration.  During 
three-day  periods,  powerful  preachers 
followed  by  many  confessions  ended 
with  a penitential  procession,  a ceremo- 
nial mass,  and  the  erection  of  a monu- 
mental cross.  The  mission  of  the  Lyon 
parish  of  La  Guillotitrc  is  remembered 
with  the  help  of  this  cx-voto  given  to  the 
basilica  of  Fourvifcrc.  The  dynamic  com- 
position represents  well-known  people 
like  the  priest  Ncyrat  kneeling  before  the 
Virgin  and  the  Child  Jesus  in  a blessing 
gesture.  The  second  priest.  Father  Coin- 
dre,  who  founded  the  Friars  of  Christian 
Education,  urges  his  parishioners  to  pray 
before  the  Virgin  and  her  Child,  and  the 
family,  behind  him,  practices  it  with  fer- 
vour. A worker  is  erecting  a typical  cross 
of  Lyon  and  Le  Puy’s  Christian  missions. 
The  cross,  decorated  with  the  Saviour’s 
heart  surrounded  by  the  crown  of  thorns 
and  a beam  in  golden  brass,  is  made  of 
wrought  iron.  In  the  background  the 
chapel  of  Fourviirc  appears  on  the  top  of 
the  hill  as  do  some  other  Lyon  monu- 
ments like  the  Hotel-Dieu  with  its  dome 
and  the  bridge’s  arch  on  the  Rizc  River, 
which  are  not  actually  beside  each  other 
in  reality.  As  a traditional  cx-voto,  this 
work  describes  a real  event  without  being 
restricted  to  geographic  reality.  DD 

Joan  of  Arc  as  Shepherdess, 
1920. 

(not  shown)  Henri  Charlier,  1883-1975. 
Original  mould,  polychrome  plaster. 

138.0 x 32.5  x 30.5  cm.  France.  Musfe  d'art 
saerf,  Dijon,  France  [Inu.  999.8.1!]. 

The  sculpture  in  polychrome  stone 
standing  in  the  French  town  of  Villers- 
devant-Mouzon  (province  of  Meuse)  was 
the  first  work  Henri  Charlfcr  exhibited 
at  the  “Autumn  Show"  in  1922  and  it 
attained  great  success.  Henri  Charlier 
was  born  into  an  anti-Catholic  family 
but  decided  to  convert  in  1913  and  on 
the  same  day  received  the  two  sacraments 
of  baptism  and  marriage.  He  retired  in 
1925  to  the  village  Mesnil-Saint-Loup 
where  Father  Emmanuel  had  founded 
the  Benedictine  monastery  of  the  Holy 


Expectancy  in  which  Charlier  was  soon 
an  oblate.  As  a sculptor  Henri  Charlier 
approached  his  materials  by  direct  cut- 
ting both  wood  and  stone.  Except  for 
the  monumental  sculpture  he  carved  for 
the  Saint-Joscph  Oratory  in  Montreal 
(which  he  probably  designed  during  a 
trip  about  the  year  1937  and  had  exe- 
cuted in  the  1950s),  Henri  Charlier 
chiefly  worked  with  French  religious 
patrons.  He  created  Joan  of  Arc  as  Shep- 
herdess at  the  time  of  her  canonization  in 
1920,  just  after  World  War  I.  She  had 
been  honoured  as  a national  saint  since 
the  Franco- Prussian  War  and  became  the 
saint  invoked  during  distressing 
moments  in  the  nation.  He  carved  Joan 
with  her  eyes  closed,  leaning  on  her 
sword,  and  in  this  way  didn't  forget  the 
figure  of  the  combatant  even  if  the  sword 
stays  in  the  background.  He  depicted 
her  as  the  humble  shepherdess  holding 
a distaff  beside  her.  Late  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  a few  painters  had  been 
especially  inspired  by  the  topic  of  the 
voices  Joan  heard.  The  sculptor  trans- 
mits here  not  only  the  “voices  which 
come  from  God"  but  the  voices  coming 
from  within  herself,  by  sculpting  the 
saint  meditating.  Her  page  described  her 
during  the  rehabilitation  trial  as  someone 
who  prayed,  “sometimes  the  head  up, 
sometimes  the  head  down.”  Henri  Char- 
lier must  have  had  a particular  affection 
for  this  sculpture  since  the  mould 
remained  in  his  workshop  throughout 
his  life.  DD 

Christ  in  the  Peasants'  Home, 
1887-1888. 

(not  shown)  Fritz  von  Uhde.  1848-1911. 

Oil  on  canvas  50.0 x 62.0  cm. 

Germany  Mus/e  dOrury 

Since  die  1 870s  few  artists  have  used  reli- 
gious and  historic  paintings  as  inspira- 
tion for  a subject.  The  German  painter 
Fritz  von  Uhde  used  some  of  them  like 
Christ  before  Pilate  of  the  Hungarian 
Mihily  Munkicsy.  He  also  owned  the 
painting  of  his  friend  Max  Licbcrmann 
(1847-1935).  The  Twelve-Year-Old  Jesus 
in  tlse  Temple  ( 1 879)  which  he  received  in 
exchange  for  his  famous  canvas  Arnval of 
the  Organ  Player  ( 1 883).  Licbcrmann,  a 
painter  of  popular  scenes  in  the  open  air, 
inspired  von  Uhde  to  strive  for  simplic- 
ity and  a similarly  realistic  view.  Von 
Uhde  paid  more  attention  to  the  narra- 
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tive  than  Liebermann  did.  Until  a short 
stay  in  the  Netherlands  in  1882,  von 
Uhde  liked  the  daily  life  of  the  ordinary 
man,  depicting  him  in  his  rustic  and  nat- 
ural environment. 

Von  Uhde  used  a biblical  topic 
transposed  into  contemporary  popular 
life  for  the  first  time  with  Let  the  Chil- 
dren Come  to  Me  (1884)  which  won  him 
a gold  medal.  The  first  version  of  Christ 
in  the  Peasants’  Home , sometimes  also 
known  as  Grace  before  the  Meal  (1885), 
which  emphasized  the  humanity  of 
Christ  and  the  poverty  of  the  family,  was 
part  of  a large  thematic  exhibition  in 
1885  in  Berlin.  In  the  same  year  it  went 
to  the  Universal  Exhibition  in  Anvers 
and  the  next  year  was  part  of  a retro- 
spective at  the  Academy  in  Berlin,  before 
the  painting  was  finally  acquired  by  the 
Berlin  museum.  It  was  a good  testimony 
to  the  deep  faith  of  peasants  and  depicted 
the  behaviour  of  the  social  group.  Sure 
of  his  success  after  the  response  to  the 
first  version,  von  Uhde  made  another 
version  two  or  three  years  later,  catching 
the  scene  just  a moment  later.  The 
painter  treated  his  characters  like  a pho- 
tographer who  had  surprised  them 
around  the  table  just  before  eating.  Christ 
is  blessing  the  humble  peasant  meal,  and 
in  this  version,  he  takes  his  place  as  host 
to  become  a real  member  of  the  family. 
Thus  one  sees  an  intimate  view  of  the 
family  with  his  eyes.  The  painter 
accented  the  poverty,  which  raised  some 
ire  at  the  time,  but  is  according  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  Christ  himself,  and 
refers  to  the  Psalms  which  associate  the 
poor  with  the  godly.  DD 


Science  and  Health: 

With  Key  to  the  Scriptures, 
1910. 

(not  shown)  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  1821-1910.  Book. 

20.7 x 14.2  x 3.7  cm.  United  States  of 
America.  Collection  Nicholas  Wickenden. 

Science  and  Health: 

With  Key  to  the  Scriptures: 
Subscription  Edition,  1941. 

(below)  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  1821-1910.  Book. 

36.8  x 27.9  x 9.8  cm.  United  States  of 
America.  Collection  Nicholas  Wickenden. 

Science  and  Health:  With  Key  to  the  Scrip- 
tures is  the  definitive  exposition  of  the 
teachings  of  Christian  Science.  Mary 
Baker  Eddy  (at  that  time  Mrs  Glover) 
first  published  Science  and  Health  in 
1875.  From  edition  to  edition  it  under- 
went drastic  changes.  The  cover  of  the 
third  edition  (1880),  for  the  first  time 
carried  the  distinctive  design  of  the  Cross 
and  Crown,  symbolizing  the  sacrifice  of 
materialism  and  the  reward  of  spiritual 
blessedness,  along  with  the  motto  “Heal 
the  sick,  raise  the  dead,  cleanse  the  lep- 
ers, cast  out  demons,”  adapted  from 
Matthew  10:8.  (Later  redrawn  and  reg- 
istered as  a trademark,  this  emblem  still 
identifies  Mrs  Eddy’s  writings  and  the 
periodicals  she  founded.)  In  the  sixth 
edition  (1883),  a chapter  giving  Mrs 
Eddy’s  interpretation  of  biblical  terms 
was  added,  described  as  a “Key  to  the 
Scriptures.” 

Along  with  many  re-affirmations 
of  classic  Christian  principles  — for  Mrs 
Eddy  was  totally  committed  to  the  New 
Testament  teaching  that  “God  is  love”  — 
Science  and  Health  contained  some  doc 
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trines  that  have  proved  controversial. 
Mrs  Eddy  carefully  maintained  a dis- 
tinction between  Jesus,  the  man  who  was 
the  example  and  “Way-shower”  for 
everyone,  and  Christ,  “not  a name  so 
much  as  the  divine  title  of  Jesus,”  “the 
divine  idea  of  God.”  Especially  radical 
was  her  appeal  not  to  past  tradition  nor 
even  the  letter  of  Scripture  but  to 
“demonstration”  — present  experience, 
especially  of  healing  — as  the  final  author- 
ity in  religion.  A distinctive  feature  of 
her  book  was  the  chapter  on  “Christian 
Science  Practice,”  a set  of  working 
instructions  to  the  Christian  healer  on 
how  to  meet  and  overcome  a wide  range 
of  human  ills. 

In  1939,  William  Dana  Orcutt 
(1870-1953),  not  a Christian  Scientist 
but  a distinguished  book  designer  who 
as  a young  man  had  often  dealt  with  Mrs 
Eddy  in  connection  with  the  printing  of 
her  works,  fulfilled  a long-cherished 
ambition  when  he  obtained  the  approval 
of  the  Christian  Science  Board  of  Direc- 
tors to  produce  what  he  called  a “sump- 
tuous” edition  of  Science  and  Health.  He 
used  a type  he  had  designed  himself  on 
the  basis  of  fifteenth-century  Italian 
models,  called  Laurentian  after  the 
famous  Florentine  library  in  which  he 
had  worked.  (Mrs  Eddy  had  once  seen 
and  admired  an  early  version  of  it.)  Paper, 
ink,  presswork,  and  binding  all  met  the 
most  exacting  standards,  and  the  Sub- 
scription Edition , notwithstanding  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  materials  follow- 
ing the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  duly 
appeared  in  1941,  a new  example  of  the 
power  of  a devotional  text  to  inspire 
craftsmanship  of  the  highest  order.  NW 

Mary  Baker  Eddy,  1908. 

(right)  Jules  Maurice  Gaspard.  Engraving. 
20.7 x 14.2  x 3.7  cm  ( open).  United  States  of 

America.  Collection  Nicholas  Wickenden. 

Christian  Science  Insignia, 
1910. 

(top  right)  United  States  of  America. 

D:  4.9  cm.  Collection  Nicholas  Wickenden. 

The  crucial  event  that  turned  Mary 
Baker  Patterson  (1821-1910),  as  she  was 
then  known,  from  a devout  and  inde- 
pendent-minded but  basically  not 
unconventional  New  England  Congre- 
gationalist  into  a determined  religious 
reformer  took  place  in  February  1866. 
Nearly  paralysed  by  an  apparently  criti- 
cal spinal  injury  after  a fall  on  the  ice,  she 
turned  to  the  Bible,  read  one  of  the 
Gospel  accounts  of  Jesus’  healing,  and 
presently,  to  the  surprise  of  her  friends, 
emerged  from  her  sickroom  restored. 
Not  content  to  accept  her  experience 
passively,  she  began  an  intensive  study  of 
the  Bible,  especially  the  Gospel,  for  the 
purpose  of  understanding  how  it  had 
taken  place.  She  reasoned  that  Jesus  had 
not  only  healed,  but  had  instructed  his 
disciples  to  heal,  and  that  the  promise 
“these  signs  shall  follow  them  that  believe 
. . . they  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and 
they  shall  recover”  (Mark  16:17-18)  had 
no  time  limit.  Christian  healing  must 
therefore  be  not  an  occasional  “miracle,” 
but  an  example  of  the  working  of  a per- 
petual, intelligible,  and  practicable  divine 
law,  for  the  understanding  of  which  she 
coined  the  term  “Christian  Science.” 


In  1875,  having  practised  and  taught 
healing  through  prayer  successfully 
enough  to  build  up  a group  of  dedicated 
students,  she  published  her  findings  in  the 
form  of  the  Christian  Science  textbook, 
Science  and  Health.  For  the  rest  of  her 
life,  she  revised  and  clarified  this  book. 
Two  years  later  she  married  one  of  her  stu- 
dents, Asa  G.  Eddy;  it  is  as  Mary  Baker 
Eddy  that  she  is  now  known  to  the  world. 
Faced  with  the  rejection  of  her  teachings 
by  many  of  the  clergy,  she  organized  her 
followers  into  a new  Church,  the 
“Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,”  in  Boston 
in  1879.  Reorganized  in  1892  into  “The 
First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,”  it  pro- 
claims Mrs  Eddy  to  this  day  as  its  “Pas- 
tor Emeritus.”  The  1908  portrait  by  Jules 
Maurice  Gaspard,  used  for  a short  time 
as  a frontispiece  to  her  book,  shows  her 
as  the  revered  leader  of  a religious  move- 
ment she  had  by  then  become.  Charac- 
teristically, however,  one  of  Mrs  Eddy’s 
last  instructions  to  her  publishers  was 
that  her  portrait  should  be  removed  from 
future  printings  of  Science  and  Health ; it 
was  her  message,  not  her  personality,  that 
she  wished  to  be  remembered.  NW 
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Presentation  in  the  Temple, 
circa  1791. 

(above)  John  Opie.  1761-1807. 

Oil  on  canvas.  46.5x37.2  cm.  England. 

National  Gallery  of  Canada  [NGC  558], 

John  Opie,  also  known  as  the  “Cornish 
Wonder,”  was  born  near  Truro.  Despite 
the  impediments  of  his  fathers  strongly 
declared  preference  that  John  become  a 
carpenter,  very  little  education,  and  no 
artistic  training,  he  became  a travelling 
portraitist.  After  Dr  John  Wolcot  recog- 
nized Opies  talent  and  introduced  him 
to  patrons  of  the  arts  in  London,  Opie’s 
career  as  an  artist  took  flight.  He  was 
elected  a full  member  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy in  1788,  and  elected  professor  of 
painting  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1805. 
He  primarily  painted  portraits,  but  in 
1786  he  began  a series  of  history  paint- 
ings, which  led  to  work  for  some  of  the 
principal  publishers  of  illustrated  books. 
Among  those  illustrations  were  4 of  the 
72  plates  for  the  six-volume  lectern-size 
Bible  printed  for  Thomas  Macklin  by 
Thomas  Bensley.  In  1789  Macklin  pub- 
lished a prospectus  for  a grand  Bible  to 
be  published  by  subscription,  and  shortly 
thereafter  he  began  collecting  illustra- 
tions by  British  artists. 

Of  the  twenty-five  Opie  paintings 
used  as  models  for  engraved  plates  in  books, 
this  work  was  considered  one  of  the  three 
“most  celebrated”  at  the  time.  The  scene, 
following  the  description  in  Luke,  pres- 
ents the  high  priest  Simeon  holding  the 
forty-day-old  Jesus.  The  other  three  people 
(Joseph,  Mary,  and  the  prophetess  Anna) 
and  the  pair  of  sacrificial  doves  required 
by  tradition  are  also  present.  Through  the 
centuries  the  dominant  figure  in  arusdc 
representations  has  changed,  although  the 
message  has  always  been  recognition  of 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  Opie  has  used  his 
skill  with  chiaroscuro  to  emphasize  the 
epiphany  inherent  in  Simeons  encounter 
with  Jesus.  That  skill,  coupled  with 
Simeons  expressive  face,  might  explain 


why,  when  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  asked 
what  Opie  was  like,  he  responded:  “Why, 
like  Caravaggio  and  Velazquez  in  one." 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
since  the  late  Middle  Ages  the  Presenta- 
tion in  the  Temple  has  been  considered 
the  first  of  the  Sorrows  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  It  is  one  of  Orthodoxy’s  twelve 
Great  Feasts.  In  both  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Orthodox  liturgies  the 
words  spoken  by  Simeon  when  he  took 
Jesus  in  his  arms  (Luke  2:25-35)  are 
remembered  as  the  Song  of  Simeon,  the 
Nunc  Dimittis.  They  are  chanted  in  most 
liturgical  services.  LMD/DJG 


Jesus  and 
Socrates 
Compared 

This  is  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
whom  neither  sees  him  nor 
knows  him.  You  know  him, 
because  he  abides  with  you, 
and  he  will  be  in  you.* 

John  14:17 

Jesus  and  Socrates  both  lived  simply, 
were  esteemed  as  excellent  teachers, 
were  regarded  as  traitors,  and  were 
executed  for  their  beliefs.  For  some 
Enlightenment  thinkers,  the  philoso- 
phy of  Socrates  was  as  liberating  - 
perhaps  as  salvific  - as  the  religion  of 
Jesus.  Others  argued  that  Socrates' 
thought  was  beautiful,  but  Jesus' 
ideas  and  life  were  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  God  on  this  earth.  Christian 
intellectuals  have  often  noted  that 
they  were  students  of  Socrates  and 
disciples  of  Jesus. 

The  Doubting  of  Thomas, 

15TH  CENTURY. 

(top  right)  Nottingham  School.  Alabaster  relief. 

polychrotny  remnants.  39.5  x 18.5  cm. 
England.  The  Art  Museum. 

Princeton  University  Bequest  of  Gilbert 

S.  McClintock.  Class  of 1908 11959-78], 

Alabaster,  a variety  of  gypsum  which  is 
usually  white  and  translucent,  was  often 
carved  in  the  Middle  Ages,  especially  in 
England,  where  the  fine  alabaster  from 
Derbyshire  and  Nottinghamshire  was 
quarried  to  be  used  for  tomb  carvings  as 
well  as  altarpieccs,  figures,  panels,  and 
small  shrines.  By  the  thirteenth  century, 
Nottingham  flourished  as  the  preemi- 
nent centre  for  alabaster  carvings  which 
went  out  into  the  wider  world.  This 


ended  in  the  1 540s,  when  the  first  of 
the  cycles  of  iconoclasm  that  engulfed 
Britain  began.  This  devotional  relief 
shows  the  remnants  of  the  colouring 
which  was  often  applied  to  enhance  us 
expressiveness.  Alabaster  could  very  eas- 
ily be  gilded  and  coloured.  Ihc  effect  of 
candlelight  on  the  coloured  translucent 
alabaster  would  make  the  carving  glow. 

The  theme  of  this  work  is  found  in 
the  Gospel  of  John  20:24-29.  It  tells  of 
a gathering  of  the  disciples  and  the 
appearance  of  the  resurrected  Jesus 
among  them.  He  blesses  them  and  says: 
“Receive  the  Holv  Spirit.  For  those  whose 
sins  you  forgive,  they  arc  forgiven:  for 
those  whose  sins  you  retain,  they  are 
retained."  Thomas,  one  of  the  disciples 
called  the  Twin,  was  not  with  the  others 
when  Jesus  appeared.  He  said  that  he 
would  not  believe  it  was  so  until  he  put 
his  hand  in  the  wounds  of  Jesus'  body. 
Again,  Jesus  appears,  offers  Thomas  his 
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peace,  and  says,  “Put  your  finger  here; 
look,  here  are  my  hands.  Give  me  your 
hand;  put  it  into  my  side.  Doubt  no 
longer  but  believe.”  Throughout  the 
Christian  tradition  this  story  has  affirmed 
both  the  faith  of  those  who,  without  see- 
ing, without  evidence,  readily  anticipate 
that  which  is  meaningful  and  life-giving 
in  that  which  they  cannot  understand.  It 
has  also  been  affirmed  as  an  example  of 
the  divine  acceptance  of  human  doubt, 
a recognition  that  faith  is  not  arbitrary 
belief,  but  for  many,  the  fruit  of  struggle 
which  often  requires  a deep  encounter 
with  the  wounds  of  the  world  for  its  own 
healing.  LMD/DJG 

Death  of  Socrates,  1762. 

(previous  page  bottom)  Jacques-Philippe-Joseph 
de  Saint-Quentin,  1738-circa  1780.  Oil  on 
canvas.  122.5  x 150.0  (framed).  France.  & cole 
nationale  suptrieure  des  Beaux-Arts,  Paris. 

Instead  of  the  traditional  and  biblical 
topics,  the  French  Art  Academy  in  1762 
proposed  “Death  of  Socrates”  as  the  sub- 
ject for  the  Prix  de  Rome.  A tragedy  by 
Sauvigny  on  the  same  subject,  banished 
the  first  time,  was  performed  the  fol- 
lowing year  in  the  French  Theater,  after 
Diderot  recommended  it  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  intellectual  liberty  persecuted  by 
political  power  ( Trait!  de  la  poesie  dra- 
matique , 1758).  Meanwhile  Charles- 
Alphonse  Dufresnoy  used  it  in  the 
seventeenth  century  as  an  heroic  event 
(Florence,  Palazzo  Pitti,  Galleria 
Palatina).  With  eight  of  Socrates’  friends 
represented  in  dramatic  attitudes  similar 
to  the  twelve  disciples  during  the  Last 
Supper,  when  Jesus  announced  his 
imminent  death,  Dufresnoy  produced  a 
genuinely  religious  painting,  which  is 
notable  among  paintings  with  historical 
themes  of  that  period.  From  1762  to  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  are 
also  a few  other  paintings  on  the  death 
of  Socrates,  of  which  the  most  famous  is 
by  Louis  David  (1787,  New  York,  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  Art).  Thanks  to 
the  novelty,  artists  chose  to  represent  the 
Greek  philosopher  different  ways  as  a 
reflection  of  the  French  disruption  at  the 
end  of  the  century. 

The  creator  of  this  painting, 
Jacques-Philippe-Joseph  de  Saint- 
Quentin,  known  as  a student  and  a copy- 
ist of  Francois  Boucher,  received  the  first 
Prix  de  Rome  for  this  work.  It  was  equiv- 
alent to  a gold  medal  plus  a scholarship 
to  study  in  Italy.  This  was  an  exception 
in  his  career,  which  finished  in  complete 
obscurity.  Like  Alizard,  his  rival  during 
the  competition  for  the  second  Prix  de 
Rome  of  the  same  year,  Saint-Quentin 
depicts  the  tragic  moment  when  the  poi- 
son has  been  drunk  and  the  cup  is  falling 
on  the  ground.  In  1787,  Louis  David 
and  Pierre  Peyron  depicted  the  events 
earlier  when  the  stoic  man  was  debating 
with  his  friends  in  the  prison.  Socrates  is 
seen  raising  his  hand  as  an  evocation  of 
his  last  speech  about  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  and  the  Supreme  Being. 

Paintings  at  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  spoke  about  the  universe 
of  reason  and  gave  priority  to  philosophy, 
rather  than  passion.  Socrates  and  Jesus 
served  as  the  starting  points  of  the  two 
movements,  philosophy  and  Christian- 
ity. Both  recommended  staying  away 
from  the  passions  and  seeking  ihc  divine. 


If  Socrates  were  not  a Christian,  could 
you  nevertheless  not  consider  that  he  is 
present  within  Christianity?  Considered 
more  as  masters  than  teachers,  Jesus  and 
Socrates  used  a particular  pedagogy  to 
transmit  this  approach  to  life.  Sentenced 
for  their  teaching  and  executed,  Jesus 
and  Socrates  marked  the  tradition  for  a 
very  long  time  and  we  continue  to  refer 
to  them.  DD 

The  Rights  of 
Man 

"It  is  not  enough  to  have 
overturned  the  throne,-  our 
concern  is  to  erect  upon  its 
remains  holy  Equality  and 
the  sacred  Rights  of  Man." 

Robespierre, 

Lettres  it  ses  commettants,  1 792 

The  French  Revolution  of  1789  dis- 
solved the  monarchy,  disestablished 
the  Church,  and  proclaimed  the  ad- 
vent of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraterni- 
ty guaranteed  by  constitutional 
government.  It  was  a watershed  for 
the  development  of  liberal  democra- 
cy. Yet  while  it  deposed  the  tradition- 
al Christian  establishment,  it  opened 
the  way  for  worship  of  collective  hu- 
man power  with  its  ambiguous  view 
of  individual  rights  and  national  as- 
pirations. The  struggle  to  hold  these 
competing  values  together  still  domi- 
nates our  political  life. 

Nuns  in  the  Lyon  Hospital 

DURING  THE  SlEGE  IN  I793,  1805. 
(not  shown)  Oil  on  canvas  mounted  on  panel. 
67.5  x 87. 0 cm.  France.  Musie  de  Fourviere 
[Inv.  34]. 

Taking  care  of  sick  people  was  one  of 
the  precepts  of  Saint  Benedicts  rule  fol- 
lowing the  recommendation  of  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew:  “I  was  hungry  and 
you  gave  me  some  food  ...  I was  sick 
and  you  visited  me”  (25:36).  It  was  also 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  group 
of  nuns  named  hospitalieres  who  worked 
full  time  as  nurses  devoted  to  sick  peo- 
ple. Here  they  are  seen  taking  a child 
and  carrying  a disabled  man  with  the 
help  of  two  friar  hospitallers  wearing  the 
proper  formal  attire  with  a silver  badge 
on  the  chest  as  part  of  the  new  regime. 
One  nun  is  taking  a sick  person  in  her 
arms  to  carry  him  away  from  bed,  while 
another  is  waiting  to  dress  him.  The  nun’s 
affectionate  care  of  the  sick  body  as  well 
as  Mary’s  empathy  with  her  child  are 
linked  by  the  painter  by  giving  the  ges- 
tures of  the  nun  and  the  Virgin  the  same 
intensity.  The  Virgin  portrayed  is  not 
the  one  which  had  belonged  to 
Fourvifcre.  It  had  disappeared  at  the 
Restoration  so  the  painter  couldn’t  take 
her  as  a model.  This,  the  oldest  work 
preserved  at  Fourviere,  shows  with  many 
extraordinary  details  a daily  event  as  a tra- 
ditional ex-voto.  It  relates  the  incident 
when  the  Hotel-Dieu  was  bombarded 
during  the  French  Revolution,  on  24 
August  1793,  in  an  engagement  with  the 
troops  of  the  Convention.  This  scenery 
shows  an  emergency  where  evacuees  try 


to  run  away  while  the  cannonballs  fall 
inside  the  hospital.  Rarely  did  an  ex-voto 
so  realistically  portray  dangers,  such  as 
the  little  fire  on  the  floor  while  the  nuns 
continue  exercising  their  duty.  Beyond 
the  earthly  scene,  the  Virgin  and  Child 
Jesus  are  welcoming  distressed  people 
with  their  arms  open.  DD 

Plate  with  Inscription: 
Simon  Durant  / Citoyen  / 1793, 
i8th  century. 

(not  shown)  Earthenware.  3.5x22.7  cm. 

Musie  Joseph  Dichelette  [Inv.  988.10.379]. 

Manufacturing  of  patronymic  plates 
began  in  Nevers  as  far  back  as  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  and  was  direedy 
inspired  by  devotional  pictures.  More- 
over the  earthenware  made  between 
1720  and  1730  presented  some  pictures 
portraying  the  Passion  related  to  each 
specific  instrument.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  revolutionary  disruption,  the  arti- 
sans produced  some  decoration  with 
saints  presenting  their  specific  attributes 
or  exhibiting  new  emblems  inspired  by 
revolutionary  ideas.  They  came  from  the 
movement  which  was  turning  away  from 
Christianity,  one  of  the  strongest  waves 
of  which  occurred  in  1793.  While  polit- 
ical events  were  accelerating,  local  artisans 
adapted  their  artefacts’  iconography  to 
reflect  the  new  idea  of  the  citizen.  The 
saint  agrees  accordingly  with  the  name  of 
the  person  for  whom  the  plate  was 
ordered,  and  now  the  word  “citizen”  is 
often  mentioned  on  the  artefact,  which 
here  means  “good  citizen.”  On  this  plate, 
the  Apostle  Saint  Simon  stands  with  his 
attribute  and  the  palm  of  the  martyr. 
The  little  we  know  about  those  who 
ordered  these  works  is  that  they  were  the 
same  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
with  the  addition  of  some  new  social 
groups  like  bargemen  who  ordered  these 
specific  works.  DD 

Plate  with  Inscription: 

LE  DROI  DE  LOME  / JEANNE  AlIN  / 
1795,  i8th  century. 

(not  shown)  Earthenware.  3.3  x 22. 7 cm. 

France.  Musie  Joseph  Dichelette 
[Inv.  988.10.383]. 

This  plate  illustrates  a new  phase  of  the 
French  Revolution.  To  represent  the 
events  some  attributes  are  suppressed  on 
the  earthenware,  like  the  allusions  to  the 
monarchy  through  the  emblems  of  the 
crown,  the  sceptre,  and  the  lily,  and  to 
religion  through  the  halo.  Some  are 
changed,  sometimes  rendering  identifi- 
cation of  the  saint  difficult,  and  other 
emblems  appear.  That  is  the  case  here 
with  Saint  Jeanne  of  France  (1464- 
1505),  who  was  beatified  in  1742  and 
canonized  two  centuries  later,  in  1950. 
The  daughter  of  Louis  XI  withdrew  to 
Bourges  as  Saint  Francis  of  Paola  advised, 
after  her  marriage  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
was  annulled  when  he  reached  the 
throne.  She  founded  the  order  of  Annon- 
ciades,  which  was  linked  to  the  Francis- 
cans after  1514.  On  this  piece  of 
earthenware  the  flag  replaces  the  cross, 
previous  symbol  of  the  saint.  The  “Rights 
of  Man”  (“le  droit  de  l’homme,”  if  the 
artisan  had  not  used  phonetic  spelling), 
the  most  important  revolutionary  mes- 
sage, is  inscribed  on  the  flag.  Her  figure 
always  wears  royal  clothes  but  she  has 


lost  the  crown  and  the  halo.  Inside  the 
child’s  basket  one  can  find  flowers  instead 
of  the  traditional  Instruments  of  the  Pas- 
sion, which  were  depicted  on  the  plate  of 
Jeanne  Geaudeau  (1791).  In  the  same 
way  the  pike  covered  by  a cap  and  a cock 
are  exhibited  instead  of  the  sceptre  and 
the  crown  of  thorns  on  the  plate  of  Saint 
Louis  in  1793.  On  this  one  of  1795, 
Saint  Louis  waves  a crown  of  laurel  and 
a branch  of  foliage,  and  he  wears  the 
presidential  hat  of  the  Directorate.  DD 

Font  with  inscription: 
Dieu  / Soutien  / La  / Nation, 
i8th  century. 

(not shown)  Earthenware.  21.0  x 10.7 x 6.0  cm. 

France.  Musie  Joseph  Dichelette 
[Inv.  988.10.535). 

The  revolutionary  ceramics  produced  in 
France  are  a marvelous  illustration  of  the 
political  disruption  at  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  Most  of  the  workshops 
were  located  in  provincial  towns  like 
Roanne  and  Nevers.  This  font  was  made 
in  Roanne,  in  the  factory  of  Sebastien 
Nicolas.  This  font,  as  well  as  the  two 
plates  above  are  preserved  in  the  Musee 
Joseph  Dechelette,  and  were  previously 
owned  by  Louis  Heitschel,  the  biggest 
collector  of  patronymic  earthenware, 
especially  revolutionary  ones.  This  deco- 
rative art  was  begun  in  the  middle  of 
1789  and  production  declined  sharply 
after  1794.  The  creation  of  new  kinds  of 
images  was  a reflection  of  the  principal 
events  of  that  time:  nationalization  of  the 
clergy’s  properties  (November  1789), 
conversion  of  the  clergy’s  real  estate  into 
shares  (created  in  December  1789  and 
actually  changed  into  paper  money  in 
April  1790),  and  the  anticlericalism 
which  began  in  1791.  The  images  were 
also  a way  to  spread  the  new  ideas.  These 
artefacts  have  pictures  and  usually  some 
script.  In  some  cases  they  present  only 
one  sentence,  like  this  peculiar  font 
declaring  that  “God  sustains  the  Nation.” 
Some  religious  people  were  engaged  in 
the  French  Revolution,  like  the  priest 
Gregoire,  who  hoped  the  clergy  would 
accept  the  new  order,  that  is,  the  Civil 
Constitution  of  the,  Clergy  which  became 
law  in  August  1790.  The  Mus&  Joseph 
Dechelette  also  owns  a few  plates  from  a 
factory  in  Nevers.  One  of  them  illustrates 
the  oath  to  the  Civil  Constitution  which 
became  mandatory  from  November  1790 
with  a priest  saying  on  it:  “I  swear  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution  with  all  my  power.” 
Another  shows  the  priest  preaching  on 
the  top  of  a pulpit  - they  had  been  forced 
to  comment  on  the  assembly’s  decrees 
since  February  1790  - announcing  “the 
happiness  of  France.”  DD 

Saint  Regina,  1636. 

(not  shown)  Jacques  Callot , 1592-1635. 

Engraving.  9.3  x 5.0  cm  (image).  France. 

Biblioth'eque  municipale  de  Dijon, 

France  [portefeuille  no.  42], 

This  vignette  was  extracted  from  Jacques 
Callot’s  Les  images  de  tons  les  saincts  et 
saintes  de  Fannie:  suivant  le  martyrologe 
romain  (Paris:  Chez  Israel  Henriet, 
1636),  which  was  edited  after  Callot’s 
death  and  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu by  Israel  Henriet,  who  possessed 
Callot’s  copperplates.  This  little  engrav- 
ing is  one  among  the  collection  of  122 
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leaves  of  places  with  four  pictures  on 
each.  A hagiographic  book  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  could  have  been  the  project’s 
goal,  but  perhaps  because  of  the  war  in 
this  part  of  the  kingdom,  which  became 
French  after  the  occupation  in  1633,  or 
the  death  of  Jacques  Callot,  this  work 
had  not  been  produced  in  Callot’s  life- 
time. It  may  also  not  have  been  the 
favourite  topic  of  Callot,  the  famous  and 
prolific  artist,  who  began  it  by  calling 
for  help  from  his  students.  Nevertheless, 
the  images  which  follow  the  holy  martyrs 
through  each  day  in  the  liturgical  calen- 
dar arc  diverse  and  spiritual.  Complete 
first  and  second  editions  are  unusual,  for 
generally  the  engravings  have  been  cut 
out  one  by  one.  Each  engraving  then 
became  a pious  picture  and  was  used  as 
a bookmark  in  a Book  of  Hours.  The 
collector  Louis  Andre  Virely,  who  owned 
some,  left  them  to  the  Burgundy  library. 

This  engraving  depicts  Burgundy’s 
holy  woman.  Saint  Regina,  whose  feast  is 
7 September.  The  hagiographic  narration 
of  the  early  Middle  Ages  favoured  two 
themes  in  the  saint’s  life,  the  imitation  of 
Christ’s  Passion  and  the  conversion. 
Among  the  different  torments  of  Saint 
Regina,  the  artist  has  chosen  the  trial  by 
water,  and  depicted  her  in  a tub  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  above  her,  reinforcing  the  idea 
of  this  event  in  Saint  Regina’s  life  as  a 
sacrament  of  baptism.  The  man  next  to 
her  is  a tormentor  with  a kindling  torch, 
which  is  another  reference  to  her  martyr- 
dom and  the  sanctification  she  reaches 
through  her  martyr’s  proof.  The  pagans  in 
the  background,  who  arc  convinced  by 
the  miracle,  stand  for  conversion.  This  is 
how  she  interceded  “for  her  past  and 
future  brothers  so  by  that  the  Lord  make 
them  the  heirs  of  his  glory.”  The  legend 
built  around  the  figure  of  Regina,  which 
is  similar  to  that  of  Margaret  of  Antioch, 
had  an  educational  function.  The  use  of 
Saint  Regina  as  an  intercessor  - reinforced 
by  the  presence  of  her  relics  in  Burgundy’s 
Alise-Sainte-Reine  - has  given  us  some 
interesting  and  diverse  iconography  and 
also  inspired  some  original  and  popular 
objects,  such  as  the  two  boxes  in  “The 
Divine  Lover  and  the  New  Magdalene” 
within  the  “Jesus,  the  Bridegroom  of  the 
Soul”  section.  DD 
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Flag  of  Quebec  with  Sacred 
Heart,  circa  1940. 

(above)  Procession  flag  of  linen  with  polychrome 
painting.  53.0 x 77.5  cm.  Canada.  Music  de 
la  civilisation  [C 1989-03236]. 

The  first  blue  with  white  cross  flag  used 
in  the  country  is  the  one  carried  by  Cham- 
plain when  he  went  to  the  St  Lawrence  for 
the  first  time  in  1605.  This  flag  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  flag  of  the  King.  It 
acted  as  the  flag  representing  commercial 
vessels.  Then,  in  1758  it  appeared  as  town- 
ship flags,  the  fleur-de-lys  (heraldic  lily)  sit- 
uated diagonally.  This  flower  became  the 
symbol  of  France  within  America.  The 


history  and  attributes  of  this  flag  were  not 
established  until  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century.  The  bleeding  heart  set 
aflame  is  surmounted  on  the  cross  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross  are  intertwined  maple 
branches  in  the  centre  of  the  white  cross, 
which  brings  us  back  to  other  considera- 
tions. In  effect,  these  same  elements 
appeared  on  the  flag  of  Canadian  soldiers 
in  the  service  of  the  pope.  [Ed.:  This  was 
a volunteer  unit  of  zouave  soldiers  formed 
in  1 868  and  who  served  until  1 870.  Their 
unit  was  a manifestation  of  ultramon- 
tanist  sentiment  in  Quebec.)  It  would 
appear  that  this  was  drawn  in  1 902  by 
Pierre  Levesque,  an  architect  and  veteran 
of  the  papal  zouaves.  At  the  time,  his  inspi- 
ration provided  a banner  of  the  most 
ancient  representation  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
of  Jesus  which  was  preserved  by  zouaves 
and  the  fleur-de-lys  flag  of  Carillon  dated 
1758.  This  flag  also  served  as  a model  for 
the  production  of  millions  of  small  pen- 
nants that  served  to  decorate  homes  at 
the  time  and  for  diverse  processions  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  Saint 
Jean  Baptiste.  The  flag  was  often  accom- 
panied with  pennants  using  the  pontifi- 
cal colours  of  Britain  and  France.  ML 


Our  Lady  protects  Quebec,  1941. 

(above)  Jean- Paul  Lrmieux.  1904-1990.  Oil  on 
wood.  82.0 x 67.0 x 3.0  cm  (framed).  Canada. 

Music  de  la  civilisation  [SI99I-OOI85J. 

Jean-Paul  Lemieux  was  born  in  Quebec, 
18  November  1904.  and  died  at  Ilc-aux- 
Courdrcs  in  December  1990.  Gilles  Cor- 
beil  has  said  of  Jean-Paul  Lemieux ’s  art: 
“His  art  is  essentially  poetry,  of  tender 
intimacy,  and  often  of  resigned  melan- 
choly but  is  sometimes  quasi  morbid  sad- 
ness" ( Arts  et  pensies.  3fomc  anndc,  no. 
14,  novcmbrc-ddccmbrc,  1953.  p.  37).  In 
1926,  he  studied  in  Montreal  with  the 
master  Suzor-C6fo  and  he  undertook  a 
formal  position  teaching  art  at  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts  of  Montreal.  In  the  course  of 
travelling  in  Paris  in  1929,  he  frequented 
the  liberal  academics  of  the  Grande  Chau- 
mierc  and  the  Colarossi,  but  he  suffered 
from  homesickness  and  the  loss  of  famil- 
iar scenery  affected  his  inspiration.  He 
taught  at  several  schools  in  Montreal, 
then  in  1937,  he  married  Madeleine 
Desrosicrs.  also  a painter,  and  accepted  an 
invitation  from  Jcan-Baptistc  Soucy  to 
return  as  a teacher  to  the  city  of  his  birth 
at  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  in  Quebec. 


Identified  as  an  intsmtst  painter,  he  has 
been  classified  as  a painter  of  landscapes 
and  of  the  human  figure.  He  has  defined 
a particular  style  and  has  established  a 
unique  place  in  Canadian  painting. 

The  painting  Our  l adr  protects  Que- 
bec is  a 'strange  thanksgiving  plaque 
(cxvoto),  which  was  made  with  anony- 
mous images  in  the  style  of  the  1 7th  and 
the  beginning  of  the  1 8th  centuries"  (Guy 
Robert).  The  conservator  Didier  Prioul 
supports  this  view  and  adds:  “The  artist 
meanwhile  actualists  the  vocabulary  and 
revives  the  composition.  . . . The  iconog- 
raphy is  explicitly  dear  in  the  tide,  we 
present  Our  Lady  protecting  Qudxx  in 
her  right  hand,  so  that  her  left  hand 
cdipscs  the  menaces  of  war.  symbolized  by 
the  planes  and  parachutists."  This  type  of 
work  is  of  a very  specific  genre  suited  for 
painting,  a side  benefit  of  his  prindpal 
artwork.  Produced  during  a period  when 
Lemieux  tried  to  remain  on  the  margin  of 
the  “modernist"  movement,  this  painting 
is  part  of  a small  group  of  rdigious  art- 
works that  preceded  a period  of  silence 
where  such  paintings  were  concealed, 
before  they  reappeared  with  a production 
that  has  never  been  conspicuous.  HD 
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Jesus,  the  Poet  of 
the  Spirit 

fa 

"The  truly  divine  element  [in  Jesus]  is  the  glorious 
clearness  to  which  the  great  idea  he  came  to  exhibit 
attained  in  his  soul:  that  all  that  is  finite  requires  a 
higher  mediation  to  be  in  accord  with  the  Deity  ..." 

Friedrich  Schleiermacher,  On  Religion:  Speeches  to  its  Cultured  Despisers 


In  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries, 
Europeans  attempted  to  liberate  Jesus  from 
the  prison  of  reason  Enlightenment  thinkers 
had  erected.  The  Romantics  saw  Jesus  as  the 
locus  of  the  vital  relationship  between  hu- 
man nature  and  nature,  the  conscious  mind 
and  unconscious  intuition.  This  Jesus  was 
the  artistic  impulse  made  flesh. 

In  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  the  im- 
age of  Jesus  as  the  Teacher  of  Common  Sense  was 
challenged  by  poets,  painters,  and  intellectuals  of  the 
human  spirit.  They  saw  in  the  Gospel  accounts  of 
Jesus’  life,  teaching,  and  action  a rich  symbolism  and 
creative  flair.  He,  like  all  human  beings,  was  far  more 
complex  and  lively  than  the  reduction  to  reason  had 
suggested.  To  the  artists  and  philosophers  of  this  pe- 
riod, the  suggestion  that  Jesus  was  little  more  than  a 
moral  teacher  seemed  preposterous.  Many  of  the 
Romantic  poets,  artists,  philosophers,  and  theolo- 
gians sought  to  free  Jesus  from  the  prison  of  reason 
and  restore  to  Jesus,  and  through  him  to  our  under- 
standing of  human  nature,  the  miracle  and  mystery 
ofbeing.  Fhisni  :of  Jesus  envisioned  him  as 

oet  of  the  Sj  is  embodied  the  creativity 


which  knits  together  all  the  threads  of  the  human 
soul.  He  was  the  Muse  who  inspired  poets  and 
painters,  the  artistic  impulse  made  flesh.  Jesus  wove 
together  the  conscious  mind  and  the  unconscious  in- 
tuition, the  depth  of  the  self  and  the  wonder  of  the 
world,  the  human  being  and  the  glory  of  the  natural 
world.  When  we  consider  the  remarkable  tradition  of 
Christian  artists  - from  the  unnamed  women  artists 
of  the  early  Church  to  Phoebe  Anna  Traquair,  from 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  to  Dante  and  William  Blake,  from 
Hildegard  von  Bingen  to  Bach  and  Lina  Sandel,  to 
name  just  a few  — we  also  ponder  the  depth  and 
range  of  the  human  spirit  s engagement  with  the  Poet 
of  the  Spirit.  This  image  of  Jesus  is,  perhaps,  more 
alive  than  most  in  our  world  today.  Christian  artists 
and  many  who  would  never  claim  the  name,  from 
the  Horn  of  Africa  to  the  heart  of  China,  from 
Alaska  to  Australia,  grapple  with  the  questions  that 
swirl  around  Jesus,  the  Poet  of  the  Spirit.  In  the 
twentieth  century,  we  saw  artists  from  T.  S.  Eliot  to 
Deni  Axchan,  from  Salvador  Dali  to  Andrew  Lloyd 
Webber,  give  artistic  expression  to  the  Poet  of  the 
Spirit.  Even  in  our  “post-Christian  age,”  biblical 
themes  and  images  continue  to  provide  a vocabulary, 
if  not  the  palette,  for  artistic  considerations  of  the 
journey  of  the  human  spirit. 
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Gethsemane,  1993. 

(above)  Edward  Knippers,  I 946-.  Oil  on  panel. 
243.8  x 365-8  cm.  United  States  of  America. 
Collection  Edward  Knippers. 

Since  the  late  1960s,  Edward  Knippers 
has  been  a persistent  and  passionate  advo- 
cate for  the  primacy  and  viability  of  the  arts 
and  its  Christian  heritage.  He  is  equally 
comfortable  as  a spokesman  for  spiritual- 
ity at  some  of  his  nations  most  notable 
museums  or  within  Church  fellowships. 
Although  his  dynamic  and  “manneristic” 
works  are  frequently  attacked  by  secular 
critics  for  relying  too  heavily  on  the  “myth” 
of  the  biblical  narrative,  or  dismissed  by 
conservative  evangelical  Christians  for  their 
unapologetic  use  of  frontal  nudity  and 
muscularity,  his  riveting  large-scale  com- 
positions powerfully  assert  the  incarna- 
tional  reality,  and  the  “real”  emotive 
humanity  of  Jesus  Christ.  KM 

Descent  from  the  Cross, 
circa  1905. 

(below)  Charles  De  Sonsy  Ricketts.  1866-1931. 
Oil  on  canvas.  62.0  x 1 11.0  cm  (framed).  Eng- 
land William  Morris  Gallery,  London  E17 
[ 1911954 1 


The  painting  belonged  to  William  Pye 
until  1933  when  it  was  acquired  by  Cecil 
French  who  bequeathed  it  to  the  William 
Morris  Gallery.  Ricketts,  a book  and  the- 
atre designer,  painter,  sculptor,  an  critic, 
and  writer,  was  born  in  Geneva,  the  son 
of  a retired  naval  officer,  and  privately 
educated  in  England  and  France.  He 
studied  wood  engraving  and  life  drawing 
at  the  South  London  Technical  Art 
School,  where  he  met  fellow  artist  and 
life-long  companion  Charles  Hazelwood 
Shannon  (1863-1937).  He  began  his 
career  by  producing  illustrations  for  mag- 
azines and  books  including  Oscar  Wide’s 
works  A House  of  Pomegranates  (1891), 
Poems  (1892),  and  The  Sphinx  (1894), 
and  launched  the  Vale  Press  ( 1 894- 1 904). 
In  1923,  Ricketts  became  Art  Advisor  to 
the  National  Gallery  of  Canada. 

In  1902,  Ricketts  began  to  paint  in 
oils  and  was  influenced  by  Shannon, 
Gustave  Moreau,  Daumier,  and 
Delacroix.  J.G.P.  Delaney  wrote  that 
“Although  Ricketts  would  have  said  he 
was  an  unbeliever,  no  story  moved  him 
more  than  that  of  the  Passion;  Christ 
was  for  him  the  supreme  artist,  the  man 


who  remains  utterly  true  to  himself  and 
ultimately  creates  beauty  even  out  of  tor- 
ture and  death. ..."  (John  Christian,  cd.. 
The  Last  Romantics:  The  Romantic  Tra- 
dition in  British  Art:  Burne-Jones  to  Stan- 
ley Spencer,  London:  Lund  Humphries  in 
association  with  Barbican  Art  Gallery, 
1989,  p.  162).  Delaney  said  of  The 
Descent  from  the  Cross:  " ...  the  figure  of 
Christ  occupied  an  important  place  in 
Ricketts’s  personal  mythology,  repre- 
senting heroic  independence  of  conven- 
tional values.  The  subject  of  the 
Deposition  particularly  appealed  to  him 
and  he  treated  it  many  times"  (p.  162). 
Ricketts,  like  Blake,  saw  Jesus  as  the 
incarnation  of  the  imagination,  creativ- 
ity, and  as  an  image  of  the  artist.  While 
not  himself  religious,  Ricketts  saw  friends 
become  Catholic  converts  and  would 
have  been  aware  of  the  liturgical  and  aes- 
thetic attractions  of  Catholicism,  which 
appealed  to  a number  of  artists  of  the 
period.  AAD 


The  Everlasting 
Gospel 

Jesus  and  his  Apostles  and 
his  Disciples  were  dll  Artists 
...  The  Old  and  New 
Testaments  arc  the  Qreat 
Code  of  Art. 

Art  is  the  Tree  of  Life.  QOD 
is  Jesus. 

Science  is  the  Tree  of  Death. 

William  Blake.  The  Lancoom 

William  Blake  criticized  the 
Enlightenment  understanding  of 
Jesus.  In  The  Everlasting  Gospel,  Blake 
presents  Jesus  not  as  a moral  thooriz- 
er  or  a prodigious  philosopher,  but  as 
the  very  embodiment  of  the  “poetic.’ 
as  a supremely  creative  being  above 
rigid  dogma,  harsh  logic,  and  morali- 
ty. Jesus  explodes  from  the  pages  of 
Blake's  poetry  with  his  fierce  apoca- 
lyptic view.  For  Blake,  Jesus  becomes 
a symbol  of  being,  of  the  vital  and 
non-dualistic  relationship  between 
divinity  and  humanity. 

Bride,  1828. 

(not  shown)  Eduard  Calvert,  1799-1883. 
Copper  plate  engraving  on  ivory  wove  paper 
10.4  x 15.8  cm.  England  National  Gallery 
of  Canada.  Ottawa  [NGC  2I58J. 

In  the  1 820s.  the  young  Edward  Calvert, 
an  aspiring  artist  of  independent  means, 
was  introduced  to  the  Ancients,  a circle 
of  passionate  thinkers  and  artists  who 
gravitated  toward  the  great  William 
Blake.  Under  the  influence  of  Blake, 
Calvert,  a devoted  Classicist,  began  to 
wed  the  lyrical  sensuality  of  classical  form 
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AS  THEY 
DID  EAT, 
TOOK  BREAD, 

BI-ESSED,  and  brake  it. 

•‘Yoi.AVI  'IO  mr.M.  AND  SMD.  TAKE.  FAT  THIS 
•"*'  it  lo  them  and  they  ill  drank  at 

«itt  of  the  \ Inc.  until  ih.nthy  iha^l 
lorn  ot  God.  * Ami  when  thev  had 


to  the  rich  symbolic  palette  of  the  Chris- 
tian tradition  in  a series  of  wood  and 
copper  engravings.  Bride  represents  one 
of  the  highest  forms  of  this  marriage  of 
classical  and  Christian. 

On  the  border  of  the  engraving, 
Calvert  has  articulated  the  theme  of  his 
work:  “O  God!  Thy  Bride  seeketh  thee, 
a stray  lamb  is  led  to  thy  folds.”  In  the 
centre  of  the  engraving  stands  the  lithe, 
sensual  figure  of  the  Bride,  a figure  rem- 
iniscent of  the  statues  of  the  Roman 
goddess  Venus.  To  her  right  is  the  image 
of  a gentle  lamb,  bound  to  his  com- 
panion by  a rope  that  drops  lovingly 
and  gracefully  from  her  hand.  This  rope, 
which  appears  to  extend  naturally  and 
continuously  from  the  Brides  body,  sug- 
gests the  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  the 
loving  relationship  between  Christ,  the 
Lamb  of  God,  and  the  souls  of  those 
who  believe  in  him,  represented  here  in 
the  elegant  form  of  a classical  female 
nude.  The  engraving  expresses  the 
beauty  of  created  nature,  the  Bride  rep- 
resenting a kind  of  Second  Eve  at  play 
in  the  garden  of  Paradise.  Like  the  lyri- 
cal poetry  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  Calvert’s 
engraving  gives  shape  and  form  to  the 
glory  and  pastoral  pleasure  of  the  soul’s 
loving  communion  with  God. 

Calvert  has  here  embedded  this 
image  of  the  joyous  union  between  soul 
and  Christ  in  a lush  and  symbolically 
rich  natural  setting,  revealing  the  deep 
mysteries  and  pleasures  of  the  relation- 
ship with  God  in  all  its  vitality  and  spir- 
itual richness.  The  bucolic  image  of  the 
nude,  noble-looking  shepherd  to  the 
right  of  the  engraving,  with  a radiant 
star  burning  above  his  head,  and  the 
overflowing  abundance  of  the  natural 
setting  gives  the  viewer  a sense  for  the 
Edenic  simplicity  and  fecundity  of  the 
union  between  Christ  and  the  soul.  This 
profound  impression  of  the  remarkable 
beauty  and  fullness  of  the  world  was 
perhaps  best  captured  by  the  strange 
and  wonderful  poetry  and  art  of  Blake, 
and  Calvert  clearly  had  his  master’s  sense 
for  these  things.  Like  Blake,  Calvert 
revivified  the  rich  mystery  and  the  sym- 
bolic depth  of  the  relationship  between 
Christ  and  his  followers,  a relationship 
that  had  become  somewhat  stony  and 
arid  during  the  Enlightenment  period  of 
rationalism  and  historicity.  MW 


and  vivid,  and  Young’s  images,  transformed 
by  Blake’s  visionary  imagination,  shine  as 
an  illuminated  serial  fresco  of  irony,  com- 
edy, and  prophecy.  JWC 

The  Four  Gospels  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  according  to 
the  Authorized  Version  of 
King  James  1, 1931. 

(top)  Eric  Gill,  illustrator,  1882-1940. 

Engravings.  53.0x34.5  cm  (open).  England. 

Peel  Special  Collections  Library, 
University  of  Alberta. 

The  Golden  Cockerel  Press  was  founded 
in  1920  as  a cooperative  venture  to  print 
new  books  of  literary  merit  by  young 
writers.  Seventeen  volumes  were  pro- 
duced under  trying  circumstances,  and 
in  1924  Robert  Gibbings,  a consum- 
mate wood-engraver,  bought  it,  trans- 
forming the  Press  into  the  principal 
vehicle  for  wood-engraved  book  illus- 
tration between  the  two  World  Wars.  In 
1933  Christopher  Sanford  took  over  the 
Press,  which  continued  until  1961. 

It  was  Gibbings  idea  to  have  Gill 
illustrate  the  Four  Gospels,  and  the  result 
is  one  of  the  great  English  books,  often 
compared  to  the  Kelmscott  Chaucer  and 
the  Doves  Bible.  Gill  cut  sixty-five  wood 


Dostoevsky  and 
the  Raising  of 
Lazarus 


. . Martha,  the  sister  of  the 
dead  man,  said  to  him. 
Lord,  already  there  is  a 
stench  because  he  has  been 
dead  four  days.'  ...  Uesus] 
cried  with  a loud  voice, 
'Lazarus,  come  out!'  The 
dead  man  came  out  ..." 

John  11:39,  43-44 


Whereas  Enlightenment  thinkers  had 
tended  to  discount  miracles,  many 
Romantic  and  post-Romantic  artists 
saw  them  as  a truth  with  profound 
significance.  This  is  forcibly  expressed 
in  Crime  and  Punishment  when  Sonia 
reads  to  Raskolnikov  the  tale  of  Jesus 
raising  Lazarus  from  the  dead.  The 
story  of  Lazarus’  resurrection  leads 
Raskolnikov  to  the  possibility  of 
cleansing  and  rebirth,  a restoration  of 
his  spirit,  and  a new  joy  in  the  world, 
from  which  he  has  been  estranged. 


The  Complaint  and  the 
Consolation,  or  Night 
Thoughts  by  Edward  Young, 

mi- 

(below)  William  Blake,  illustrator,  1757-1827. 
Engravings.  70.0x43.5  cm  (open).  England. 
Peel  Special  Collections  Library, 
University  of  Alberta. 


engravings  for  it.  This  copy  is  number 
246  of  500  copies  bound  in  white 
pigskin  and  buckram  boards.  The  man- 
ner in  which  Gill  uses  words  as  a dra- 
matic arena  for  the  characters  is 
imaginative  and  powerful,  giving  the  let- 
ters an  eloquence  that  is  extraordinary 
and  moving.  It  is  also  surely  the  book  of 
books  in  which  Roman  type  has  been 
mated  with  any  kind  of  illustration. 

Eric  Gill  was  a craftsman,  engraver, 
type  designer,  sculptor,  philosopher,  and 
convert  to  Catholicism  whose  influence  on 
the  twentieth-century  book  was  profound 
and  world  wide.  The  typeface  in  this  vol- 
ume, designed  by  Gill,  was  named  Golden 
Cockerel,  and  proved  almost  without  equal 
in  its  suitability  for  use  with  wood  engrav- 
ings on  a printed  page.  His  most  famous 
type,  Perpetua,  in  use  throughout  the 
world,  was  designed  and  cut  between  1925 
and  1928.  Other  types  he  designed  include 
Gills  sans,  Joanna,  and  Bunyan.  JWC 


The  537  watercolour  designs  and  the  43 
engravings  for  Young’s  once  popular 
poem  were  the  largest  pictorial  work 
undertaken  by  William  Blake.  Due  to 
the  poem’s  popularity  R.  Edwards,  the 
publisher,  determined  to  issue  a lavishly 
illustrated  edition  in  four  parts.  Blake 
worked  on  the  engravings  covering  the 
first  four  (of  nine)  “Nights,”  and  they 
were  duly  published,  but  the  book,  prob- 
ably printed  in  200  copies,  did  not  sell, 
and  the  project  was  abandoned.  Twenty- 
three  hand-coloured  copies  of  the  book 
are  known,  of  which  this  is  one  of  six 
“Green  Death”  copies,  as  the  figure  of 
Death  in  the  first  illustration  is  coloured 
green  while  he  is  left  white  in  the  other 
copies.  Scholars  are  uncertain  whether  a 
particular  copy  was  coloured  in  part  or  in 
whole  by  Blake,  by  Blake’s  wife  Cather- 
ine, or  by  one  or  more  professional 
colourists.  The  colouring  is  often  delicate 
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Raising  of  Lazarus,  1877. 

(below)  Sir  Edward  Coley  Burne-Jones,  1833- 
1898.  Graphite  and  coloured  chalks  on  buff 
wove  paper,  brown  wash  border.  59.5  x 56.8 
cm.  England.  Collection  Dennis  T.  Lanigan. 

Burne-Jones  had  intended  to  enter  the 
Church  before  he  discovered  a focus  for  his 
predominantly  visual  interaction  with  the 
world  while  he  was  a student  at  Oxford. 
He  often  expressed  his  interest  in  spiritual 
matters  in  his  drawings.  This  drawing  was 
the  cartoon  for  a prcdclla  panel  beneath  the 
cntral  figure  of  Jesus  as  Salvator  Mundi 
n a three-light  window  with  Saint  Peter 
nd  Saint  John  the  Evangelist.  The  win- 
dow is  in  Saint  John  of  Beverley  in  What- 
ton,  Nottinghamshire.  Cartoons  for 
windows  by  Morris  & Co.  were  never 
coloured,  since  William  Morris  selected 
the  coloured  glass  during  the  manufac- 
turing process.  However,  Burne-Jones  later 
added  colour  to  his  drawing,  which 
remained  in  his  family  for  some  time. 


Burne-Jones  drew  inspiration  from 
Mantegna,  Botticelli,  and  Michelangelo 
after  his  journeys  to  Italy,  but  the  primary 
inspiration  for  this  drawing  is  said  to  have 
been  Giottos  fresco  in  the  Arena  Chapel 
in  Padua.  As  a source,  that  inspiration 
was  both  direct  and  indirect.  The  direct 
comes  from  Burne-Jones’  second  trip  to 
Italy  in  1862,  when  he  and  John  Ruskin 
visited  the  Chapel  and  Burne-Jones  made 
sketches.  The  indirect  was  the  woodcuts 
done  from  the  Giotto  frescoes  published 
in  three  parts  with  explanatory  text  by 
Ruskin  ( Giotto  and  his  Works  in  Padua: 
Being  an  Explatuitory  Notice  of  dse  Senes  of 
Wood-cuts  executed  for  the  Arundel  Society 
after  the  Frescoes  in  the  Arena  Chapel,  1853. 
1854,  1860). 


Artists  first  depicted  this  miracle  and  all  of  them  bcli 
in  the  third  century  in  the  catacombs.  this  incontrovertib 
Since  then,  the  setting  and  emphasis  in  Jesus'  role  as  Mcssu 
the  imagery  have  varied,  while  the  cen-  ciform  nimbus,  reft 
trai  idea  has  always  been  to  make  this  I through  the  cross, 
event  a prefiguring  of  the  Resurrection  of  iconographically  i 
Christ,  and  perhaps  even  of  the  Resur-  depictions,  the  tom 
rcction  of  the  Dead  at  the  Last  Judg-  described  in  the  Goi 
ment.  Here,  Burne-Jones  has  ensured  imagery  used  a tor 
the  focus  is  on  the  two  major  figures  and  I familiar  to  Wcstcri 
the  Christian  promise  of  life  after  death.  Jones  has  combined 

While  earlier  it  was  common  for  Jesus  to  the  allegorical  syrii 
have  a wand  in  his  hand.  Burne-Jones  rock.  The  cave  repr 
used  a simple,  and  thus  more  powerful,  state  of  humanity 
hand  gesture,  which  may  be  part  of  the  tion.  while  the  rock 
verbal  command  “Lazarus,  come  forth!”  bol  of  Christ  and  si 
Showing  Lazarus'  ability  to  remove  the 
shroud  intensifies  the  power  of  the  scene. 

Instead  of  showing  a crowd,  some  of 
them  unbelievers  afraid  of  the  stench  of 
a four-day-old  corpse,  Burne-Jones 
includes  only  three  or  four  women,  two 
of  them  presumably  Martha  and  Mary, 
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Jesus,  the  Poet  of  the  Spirit 


There  is  a golden  strand  running 
through  many  Protestant  traditions 
which  sees  Jesus  as  one’s  lover,  soul- 
mate, and  deepest  friend.  These  sen- 
sibilities speak  of  a “Christ-mysticism” 
touching  on  the  immediate  experi- 
ence of  oneness  with  the  Divine. 

One  is  known  in  the  deepest  of  ways, 
and  the  transformation  through  this 
loving  encounter  restores  one’s  being 
and  illumines  the  world. 


Head  of  Christ,  1940. 

(not  shown)  Warner  Sallman,  1892-1968. 

Poster  of  oil  on  canvas.  55.9  x 66.0  cm 
(poster,  framed).  United  States  of  America. 
The  Provincial  Museum  of  Alberta. 


Fritz  Eichenberg 
1901- 1990 

Jesus  and  Inquisitor, 
Encounter,  circa  1942. 

(below)  Sketch.  45.7 x 61.0  cm  (framed). 
United  States  of  America.  Yale  University 
Library,  Arts  of  the  Book  Collection.  ©Fritz 
Eichenberg  Trust/VAGAJSODART 2000. 

Jesus  taken  to  Inquisitor, 
circa  1943. 

(not  shown)  Sketch.  45-7x61.0  cm  (framed). 
United  States  of  America.  Yale  University 
Library,  Arts  of  the  Book  Collection. 

Jesus  sent  away,  circa  1943. 

(not  shown)  Sketch.  45-7x61.0  cm  (framed). 
United  States  of  America.  Yale  University 
Library,  Arts  of  the  Book  Collection. 

The  Mystery  of  Earth  #23,  n.d. 

(not  shown)  Lithograph.  45-7 x 61.0  cm 
(framed).  United  States  of  America.  Yale  Uni- 
versity Library,  Arts  of  the  Book  Collection. 


While  Fritz  Eichenberg’s  popular  recog- 
nition is  mostly  founded  on  the  engrav- 
ings he  executed  for  Dorothy  Day’s 
radical  pacifist  newspaper,  The  Catholic 
Worker , his  artistic  reputation  is  largely 
established  by  the  illustrations  he  pro- 
vided for  the  works  of  the  great  Russian 
authors  Tolstoy  and  Dostoevsky.  Eichen- 
berg’s wood  engravings  for  Dostoevsky’s 
complex  and  masterful  tale,  The  Grand 
Inquisitor,  have  become  classics. 

An  exile  from  Nazi  Germany  and 
a convert  to  the  Society  of  Friends, 
Eichenberg  had  a deep  and  abiding  con- 
cern for  social  issues,  and  undoubtedly 
possessed  a natural  affinity  to  the  ideas 
of  Dostoevsky’s  penetrating  and  har- 
rowing analysis  of  spiritual  radiance  and 
institutional  corruption,  the  freedom 
granted  by  God  and  the  freedom  desired 
by  men.  The  Grand  Inquisitor,  taken 
from  Dostoevsky’s  work  The  Brothers 
Karamazov,  is  an  imaginative  look  at 
what  would  happen  if  Christ  returned  to 
earth.  Initially  praised  and  marveled  at  by 
the  joyous  masses  who  recognize  him, 
Jesus  is  later  arrested  by  the  Grand 
Inquisitor,  the  representative  of  institu- 


The idea  for  Warner  Sallman’s  famous 
portrait  of  Christ  came  to  him  in  a rev- 
elatory flash.  After iweeks  of  frustration, 
Sallman  found  himself  unable  to  pro- 
duce a design  he  had  been  commissioned 
to  create  for  the  evangelical  publication, 
The  Covenant  Companion.  The  gates  of 
Sallman’s  spiritual  and  artistic  percep- 
tion were  suddenly  flung  open  and  he 
beheld  the  very  image  of  Christ  he 
sought.  He  executed  a charcoal  drawing 
of  this  vision,  “The  Son  of  Man,”  for 
the  Covenant  and,  fourteen  years  later,  he 
transferred  it  onto  canvas  and  called  it, 
Head  of  Christ.  For  decades,  this  portrait 
defined  the  image  of  Christ  for  innu- 
merable American  Protestants. 

While  Sallman’s  epiphany  was 
undoubtedly  a startling  moment  of  clar- 
ity for  him,  it  was  not  without  its  sources; 
indeed,  it  is  perhaps  best  understood  as 
the  drawing  together  of  some  threads  of 
his  personal  history.  Two  of  these  are 
seminal  in  the  genesis  of  Head  of  Christ: 
Sallman’s  spiritual  formation  in  the  evan- 
gelical Protestant  tradition  and  his  back- 
ground in  commercial  art.  The  former 
provided  Sallman  with  a vision  of  Christ, 
the  latter  gave  him  the  techniques  to 
realize  that  vision.  Born  to  pious  mem- 
bers of  the  Swedish  Evangelical  Church, 


tional  Christianity.  In  a fascinating 
monologue  that  hearkens  back  to  Satan 
tempting  Jesus  in  the  wilderness,  the 
Grand  Inquisitor  derides  Christ  for  not 
recognizing  that  what  people  want  is  not 
spiritual  fulfillment,  not  the  abundance 
of  a truly  religious  life  and  liberation 
from  sin  and  the  death  of  one’s  essential 
self,  but  rather  freedom  from  hunger  and 
from  material  need.  People  want  bread, 
but  not  the  bread  of  the  Eucharist.  What 
humans  desire  is  the  satisfaction  of  the 
body,  not  the  cultivation  of  the  spiritual 
self  If  you  give  humans  the  bare  suste- 
nance of  physical  existence,  the  Inquisi- 
tor tells  Jesus,  they  will  gladly  lay  their 
spiritual  freedom  at  your  feet.  When  the 
Inquisitor  has  finished  his  speech,  Jesus 
kisses  his  interrogator  on  his  cold,  blood- 
less lips  and  leaves,  never,  we  are  led  to 
believe,  to  return. 

Eichenberg’s  illustrations  place  in 
stark  contrast  the  britde,  pathetic  figure 
of  the  Inquisitor  and  the  radiant  lumi- 
nescence of  Jesus,  the  deadening  dogma 
of  the  Church  and  the  profound  mystery 
and  wonder  of  Christ’s  being.  In  one  of 
his  engravings,  Eichenberg  has  super- 


imposed the  face  of  Christ  over  the  image 
of  Jesus  leaving  the  prison  and  the 
Inquisitor  behind.  The  face  is  compas- 
sionate and  looks  at  the  churchman,  a 
look  that  speaks  of  the  gospel  of  life  and 
highlights  the  tragedy  of  acting  out  of 
power.  All  of  Eichenberg’s  engravings  for 
The  Grand  Inquisitor  express  the  stupid- 
ity and  futility  of  human  freedoms  with- 
out regard  for  the  fullness  of  spiritual 
liberty.  The  freedom  of  Christ  is  repre- 
sented as  a liberty  of  being,  an  emanci- 
pation from  the  illusions  and  sins  that 
bind  us  to  a narrow,  materialistic  under- 
standing of  the  human.  Christ’s  liberty 
is  the  freedom  to  fully  embody  the  mean- 
ing of  being  made  “in  the  image  and 
likeness  of  God.”  MW 

Jesus,  Lover  of 
My  Soul 

Jesus,  Lover  of  my  soul. 

Let  me  to  Thy  bosom  fly. 
While  the  nearer  waters  roll. 
While  the  tempest  still  is 
high. 

Charles  Wesley, 

Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul,  1738 
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Jesus,  the  Poet  of  the  Spirit 


Sallman  was  nurtured  on  the  idea  of  lov- 
ing and  serving  Christ.  Sallman’s  early 
artistic  imagination  was  moulded  by 
nineteenth-century  Bibles  adorned  by 
such  artists  as  William  Holman  Hunt, 
Mihily  Munkicsy,  and  Gustave  Dore. 
But  Sallman's  Head  of  Christ,  while 
unquestionably  influenced  by  such 
artists,  was  nonetheless  distinctly  “mod- 
ern” and  gave  expression  to  the  artist’s 
commercial  art  background.  Unlike 
many  previous  representations  of  Jesus, 
for  instance,  Sallman  painted  only  the 
head  of  Christ,  a pose  often  employed  in 
publicity  photos  of  the  time.  Such  a pose 
not  only  links  Jesus  to  a popular  visual 
vocabulary,  but  also  removes  him  from 
a first-century  setting,  making  him  seem 
contemporary  and  immediately  accessi- 
ble. Moreover,  it  has  often  been  noted 
that  one  of  the  wondrous  qualities  of 
Sallman's  portrait  is  its  ambiguiry.  It 
seems  to  speak  in  different  ways  to  dif- 
ferent people,  offering  each  viewer  a 
unique  perspective  upon  Jesus.  The  abil- 
ity of  a mass-produced  work  of  art  to 
appeal  to  the  individual  beliefs  and 
desires  of  people  is,  of  course,  the  goal  of 
any  good  adman,  and  Sallman  was  cer- 
tainly adept  at  his  trade. 

This  is  not,  however,  to  say  that 
Sallmans  inspiration  for  his  famous  piece 
was  commercial.  Like  many  other  influ- 
ential evangelicals  of  his  time,  Sallman 
wanted  to  revivify  a faith  that  seemed  to 
be  stagnating  and  being  overrun  by  con- 
sumerism in  the  Roaring  Twenties.  His 
vision  of  a strong  and  accessible  Christ 
- robust,  yet  not  otherworldly;  deter- 
mined, but  tender  - became  an  iconic 
expression  of  a Jesus  to  whom  his  fol- 
lowers could  be  intimately  united  in  love 
and  faith.  While  Sallmans  work  has  lost 
some  of  its  cultural  influence,  his  image 
of  the  spiritual  companionship  between 
Christ  and  Christians  continues  to 
inspire  American  evangelicals.  MW 

Road  to  Emmaus,  1961. 

(not  shown)  Warner  Sallman,  1892-1968. 

Oil  on  canvas.  81.3  x 101.0  cm. 

United  States  of  America.  Jessie  C.  Wilson 
Galleries,  Anderson  University. 

Here  Warner  Sallman  has  attempted  to 
capture  the  look  and  feel  of  a first-cen- 
tury Palestinian  landscape.  An  interpre- 
tive pamphlet  published  for  this  work 
describes  the  scenery  as  having  been 
based  upon  sketches  of  the  Holy  Land 
made  many  years  ago,  before  it  assumed 
its  modern  face.  Sallmans  use  of  this  set- 
ting gives  his  image  of  the  resurrected 
Christ  meeting  his  two  disciples  on  the 
road  to  Emmaus  a sense  of  historical 
reality.  The  viewer  is  invited  to  drink  in 
the  sumptuous  flora  of  the  ancient  land 
and  become  immersed  in  the  lush  and 
vital  world  of  the  risen  Christ.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  Sallman  would  be  drawn 
to  this  particular  Gospel  story.  The  story 
of  the  Road  to  Emmaus  (Luke  24) 
describes  how  two  of  Jesus’  disciples  are 
walking  to  Emmaus,  talking  of  the  death 
of  their  Master  and  of  the  rumours  that 
his  tomb  was  found  empty.  The  text  goes 
on  to  tell  us  that  they  were  joined  by  a 
stranger  and  after  a time  came  to 
Emmaus  and  found  a place  to  eat 
together.  It  is  only  “at  the  breaking  of 
the  bread,”  we  are  told,  that  the  disciples 
realize  they  have  been  in  the  presence  of 
their  resurrected  Master.  In  Sallman’s  art, 
the  intimate  relationship  between  Jesus 


and  his  followers  has  always  been  central. 
Jesus  is  seen  as  tender  and  caring,  bonded 
to  his  flock  by  a profound  understand- 
ing of  their  struggles  and  their  desire  for 
holiness.  Many  of  his  other  works  depict 
this  relationship.  Road  to  Emmaus  might 
be  considered  a sort  of  counterbalance  to 
such  portrayals,  showing  instead  how 
hopes  and  desires  may  blind  one  to  what 
the  artist  saw  as  the  gentle  urgings  of 
Jesus  and  the  radiance  of  his  being.  Just 
as  the  figures  in  the  painting  arc  dwarfed 
by  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  the  Pales- 
tinian landscape,  so  too  arc  human 
beings  surrounded  by  the  overflowing 
love  of  Jesus.  To  receive  this  love  Sall- 
man, and  the  Swedish  Pietist  tradition  in 
which  he  stood,  requires  nothing  more 
than  a receptive  spirit  and  an  honest 
heart.  MW/DJG 


Teach  Me  Thy  Way,  1951. 

(above)  Warner  Sallman,  1892-1968. 

Oil  on  canvas.  101.6 x 762  cm. 

United  States  of  America.  Jessie  C Wilson 
Galleries.  Anderson  University  © Warner  Press, 
Anderson  IN.  Used  by  permission. 

Warner  Sallman’s  many  images  of  Jesus 
have  become  nothing  less  than  iconic  in 
the  Evangelical  tradition  of  American 
Protestantism.  His  paintings  have  been 
wed  in  the  popular  imagination  with  the 
vision  of  a gentle,  compassionate  Jesus 
who  serves  as  a spiritual  counsellor  and 
comforter.  In  Teach  Me  Thy  Wry,  Sallman 
has  created  an  imaginative  event  with  its 
own  particular  sense  of  reality  and  spir- 
itual truth.  Combining  the  realistic 
appearance  of  a Palestinian  landscape 
with  Jesus’  teachings  about  the  purity 
and  natural  sanctity  of  children,  Sallman 
paints  an  imaginative  encounter  between 
Jesus  and  a young  boy.  When  this  paint- 
ing received  its  commercial  debut  in 
1952,  it  was  accompanied  by  a pamphlet 
which  described  the  meeting  between 
Jesus  and  the  boy.  The  narrative  spoke  of 
Jesus'  natural  affinity  with  children,  of 


the  disciples’  ignorance  in  not  recogniz- 
ing the  simple  faith  of  the  young,  and  of 
the  boy’s  earnest  desire  to  be  with  the 
master.  The  scene,  while  not  contained 
in  any  of  the  Gospel  accounts  of  Jesus’ 
life,  conveys  a romantic  image  of  the 
relationship  between  Jesus  and  his  fol- 
lowcts  that  was  particularly  prominent  in 
the  work  of  Sallman.  This  relationship 
envisioned  the  bond  between  Jesus  and 
believers  as  deeply  intimate,  the  most 
profound  of  spiritual  friendships.  Far 
from  being  an  abstract  and  otherworldly 
deity,  the  Pietist  notion  of  Jesus  as  friend 
spoke  of  him  as  a continuing  source  of 
tenderness  and  understanding.  MW/DJG 
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Jesus  the  Liberator 

fa 

"Man  is  born  free, 
and  he  is  everywhere  in  chains." 

Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  The  Social  Contract 


In  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries 
the  explanation  of  Jesus  Crucifixion  was 
that  Jesus  had  become  Incarnate  to  free 
anyone  trapped  in  bondage,  to  give  human- 
ity back  its  dignity.  The  vision  of  Christ  as 
Liberator  still  resounds  in  the  clarion  call 
of  the  American  civil  rights  movement, 

“Let  freedom  ring.” 


There  was  something  in  the  glowing  images  of 
Christ  presented  by  Enlightenment  thinkers 
and  Romantic  poets  that  struck  some  people  in  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  as  incongruous.  If 
Jesus’  true  significance  was  as  a paragon  of  rational  dis- 
course or  an  artistic  genius,  why  had  he  been  crucified 
as  a common  criminal?  Why  had  such  an  eminently 
appealing  figure  been  flogged,  mocked,  and  finally 
nailed  to  a cross?  One  of  the  remarkable  and  com- 
pelling responses  to  these  questions  was  the  image 
of  Jesus,  the  Liberator.  Jesus  had  driven  the  money 
changers  out  of  the  temple.  Throughout  the  Gospel 
we  see  him  consistently  siding  with  the  dispossessed, 
alienated  and  estranged  - tax  collectors,  prostitutes, 
lepers,  and  the  rich  young  ruler.  In  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries,  thinkers  both  inside  and  outside 
the  Church  drew  into  the  foreground  of  consideration 
the  ancient  teaching  which  saw  Jesus  as  a healer 
endeavouring  to  release  women  and  men  from  all 
forms  of  bondage  - mental,  spiritual,  physical,  social, 
and  political.  He  responded  with  blessings  to  all  who 
sought  him  out.  His  blessing  affirmed  the  dignity  of 
»n  and  the  struggle  to  become  whole.  Like  few 


others  in  the  history  of  human  compassion,  Jesus 
affirmed  human  dignity  free  of  regard  for  ones  station 
in  life,  one’s  religious  position  or  how  one  was  viewed 
by  society.  It  is  the  liberty  Jesus  seemed  to  embody 
that  eventually  ran  afoul  of  political  and  social 
institutions  and  led  to  his  execution. 

Jesus  the  Liberator  remains  a robust  image  as  we 
enter  the  twenty-first  century.  This  image  was  integral 
to  the  abolitionist  movement  that  sought  to  end  the 
practice  of  slavery  in  England  and  America.  John 
Newton,  commander  of  an  English  slave  ship,  came  to 
realize  the  dignity  of  the  slaves  captive  on  the  deck  of 
his  ship,  confessed  the  horrors  of  his  life,  and  became 
an  outspoken  Evangelical  who  devoted  the  rest  of  his 
life  to  the  abolitionist  movement  in  Britain.  The  words 
of  his  hymn  of  confession,  Amazing  Grace  How  Sweet 
the  Sound , became  one  of  the  songs  of  the  century. 

In  America,  William  Garrison  Hearst’s  abolitionist 
newspaper  was  entided  The  Liberator,  and  featured  a 
banner  depicting  Jesus.  Now  the  image  of  Jesus  as 
Liberator  can  be  found  throughout  the  world.  In  parts 
of  Central  and  South  America,  Christians  invoke 
Jesus  as  a model  of  resistance  to  oppressive  rulers.  In 
America,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr  based  his  campaign 
for  the  civil  rights  of  African-Americans  upon  his 
Christian  beliefs.  In  India,  Mohandas  Gandhi  found 
in  Jesus’  message  crucial  insights  for  his  non-violent 
campaign  to  free  India  from  British  colonial  rule. 
Across  the  world,  women  and  other  oppressed  peoples 
have  seen  in  Jesus’  indiscriminate  compassion  for 
others  an  example  of  the  liberty  and  ease  of  response 
which  affirms  human  dignity  and  transcends  social, 
cultural,  and  religious  forms. 
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Show  Solidarno#  with  Poush 
People,  1981. 

(right)  E.  Chrutcicki.  Poster.  36.8  x 52. 1 cm. 

Poland.  Collection  Lillian  Petroff. 

This  poster  tells  of  the  bloodless  anti- 
communist revolution  in  Poland  and 
repression  by  the  communist  regime 
which  followed.  The  poster,  commis- 
sioned by  the  Canadian  Polish  Congress, 
Ontario  Branch,  contains  Christian 
symbolism  and  even  metaphorical  mean- 
ing in  the  calligraphy  of  the  word  Soli- 
darnosc  (Solidarity). 

During  the  1970s  Poland  was 
engulfed  in  social  unrest,  mass  demon- 
strations, and  workers’  strikes  as  a protest 
against  poverty  and  social  injustice.  The 
government,  pretending  to  represent 
“People’s  Power,"  reacted  with  brutality. 
In  1970,  during  the  strike  at  the  shipyard 
in  Gdarisk,  several  workers  were  killed.  A 
visit  by  Pope  John  Paul  II  in  June  1979 
gave  the  movement  its  moral  content. 
He  appealed  to  people  to  build  individ- 
ual and  social  life  upon  Christian  val- 
ues. He  reminded  intellectuals  and  artists 
of  their  responsibility  to  guard  the  truth, 
and  declared  that  God  means  love,  in 
clear  contrast  to  the  communist  empha- 
sis on  class  struggle  and  hatred.  At  the 
end  of  the  1970s,  a new  alliance  devel- 
oped between  the  workers  and  intellec- 
tuals. As  a result,  in  1980  the 
independent  workers’  union  Solidarncdf 
was  created.  The  headquarters  was  the 
shipyard  in  Gdansk. 

The  Catholic  Church  in  Poland, 
led  by  the  primate  Stefan  Wyszyriski  dur- 
ing the  communist  regime,  kept  its  inde- 
pendence and  exercised  immense  moral 
authority.  In  spite  of  political  manipu- 
lation by  the  communist  regime,  Chris- 
tianity became  the  moral  foundation  for 
the  new  proletariat.  The  military  coup 
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I killed  during  the  shipyard  stnkr  in  1 *•"’0. 

I Anchors  are  also  a symbol  of  hope  that 
I sacrifice  will  be  rewarded.  (During  the 
I Nan  occupation,  the  anchor  was  used  as 
I the  symbol  ol  the  IVilish  Underground 
I Army.)  The  three  crosses  also  relate  to 
tile  monument  erected  in  Ixinsk  in  I‘>B0  I 
to  commemorate  the  struggle  and  death  I 
I of  the  shipyard  workers  in  1970.  The  I 
monument,  built  by  engineers  Hohdan  I 
I Pictruvrka  and  NX'icdjw  Srvilak  in  coop-  I 
cratimi  with  sculptors  Koliett  IVpIifttki  I 
I and  Mrbieta  Sn/odtowska  IVpIirukj.  is  I 
in  the  form  of  three  crosses,  and  includes 
cscerpts  from  Psalm  29.  verse  1 1 , ’!  ovc 
gives  strength  to  His  people,  the  lord 
will  give  Hi*  |*eo(»lc  the  blessing  of  peace' 
and  IVipe  John  Paul  II,  'let  your  spirit 
descend  arid  change  the  image  uf  this 
land.*  The  circle  radiating  light  in  the 
background  cmpliasires  optimism  and 
hope,  and  suggests  the  radiating  power  of 
human  solidarity.  The  calligraphic  form 
of  Solidarnufc  appeared  for  the  first  tunc 
on  the  title  page  of  the  'Information  I 
Strike  Bulletin'  ("Srrajkowy  Biulletvn 
Informacyjny'h  published  23  August 
1980  in  GdaAsk.  Hie  letters  suggesting 
dynamic  movement  are  like  demonstra- 
tors on  the  move,  carrying  the  national 
white  and  red  flag  I he  harhed  wire  below 
the  word  SolidarnoU  represents  the 
repression  of  the  social  movement.  MK 

Head  of  John  the  Baptist,  1887. 

(belou  ) Auguste  Rodin.  1840-1917  Bronte 
sculpture  H:  25  5 cm  Prumr  The  An 
Museum.  Pnnceton  Umrerutp  (lift  of  / Ison 
berger  Dans.  Class  of 1900/1953-14] 


and  proclamation  of  a state  of  war  on 
13  December  1981  ended  the  overt 
activities  of  Solidarnokf.  During  a few 
hours  approximately  50,000  activists  of 
Solidarnosc  were  arrested  and  the  union 
was  made  illegal. 


The  poster  refers  to  all  these  events. 
Three  crosses  in  its  upper  part  suggest 
Golgotha,  the  place  of  Christ’s  martyr- 
dom. The  anchors  hanging  like  crucified 
human  bodies  refer  to  Christ  and  the  two 
criminals,  and  also  allude  to  the  workers 


Auguste  Rodin,  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential artists  of  the  late  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, was  bom  in  Paris  where  he  spent 
most  of  his  life.  His  prodigious  talent 
was  not  always  recognized,  but  when  he 
tried  to  enter  a religious  order,  after  the 
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Jesus  the  Liberator 


death  of  his  elder  sister  in  1862,  the  head 
of  the  order  encouraged  him  to  return  to 
sculpture,  his  true  vocation.  When  he 
visited  Italy  for  the  first  time  in  1 875,  he 
was  deeply  moved  by  the  vitality  of 
Michelangelos  work.  This  encouraged 
Rodin  to  pursue  his  own  vision  of  nat- 
uralistic treatment  of  figures  which  dis- 
play intensity  of  expression,  as  well  as 
literary  and  symbolic  significance. 
Michelangelo  may  also  have  inspired  his 
creation  of  a new  form  of  sculpture 
which  made  what  appeared  to  be  a frag- 
ment, the  finished  work.  For  example, 
the  finished  sculpture  would  be  just  a 
pair  of  hands,  or  as  here,  simply  the  head, 
which  in  this  case  is  peculiarly  appro- 
priate. After  years  of  working  at  menial 
jobs  and  in  the  workshops  of  other  sculp- 
tors, he  finally  received  recognition  for 
his  John  the  Baptist  plaster  statue  which 
was  exhibited  in  1880.  Subsequently  he 
received  major  commissions,  but  they 
usually  generated  controversy,  if  not  scan- 
dal, and  some  were  not  actually  cast  until 
after  his  death. 

John  the  Baptist  has  been  an  endur- 
ing theme  for  artists.  He  is  considered  by 
Christian  tradition  to  be  the  last  of  the 
line  of  prophets  who  announced  the 
coming  Messiah  (Matthew  11:13)  and 
saw  Jesus  as  this  long-awaited  person. 
Very  early  he  was  often  depicted  wearing 
a philosophers  mande.  Beginning  in  the 
third  century,  he  is  dressed  as  an  ascetic 
in  a camel-hair  tunic.  By  the  Middle 
Ages  he  is  shown  most  commonly  in 
sheepskin.  There  are  numerous  depic- 
tions of  him  in  sculpture  and  painting, 
including  many  on  his  childhood  and 
other  legendary  episodes  in  his  life.  The 
description  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark  6: 14- 
29  of  his  martyrdom  has  also  captured 
the  imagination  of  artists  and  devotees 
alike.  According  to  the  biblical  account, 
King  Herod  had  married  Herodias,  his 
brother  Philip’s  wife.  John  the  Baptist 
had  said  “It  is  against  the  law  for  you  to 
have  your  brother’s  wife.”  This  infuri- 
ated Herodias  but  the  fear  Herod  had 
for  John  prevented  him  from  harming 
the  prophet.  The  Gospel  goes  on  to 
describe  a birthday  banquet  for  Herod 
where  the  daughter  of  Herodias,  whom 
tradition  has  named  Salome,  came  in 
and  danced.  She  so  delighted  Herod  that 
he  offered  her  anything  she  wished,  up 
to  half  his  kingdom.  After  consulting 
with  her  mother  she  requested  John  the 
Baptist’s  head  “on  a platter.”  It  was  done. 
Rodin  has  vividly  captured  this  moment 
in  his  sculpture.  LMD/DJG 

Saint  George  slaying  the 
Dragon  / Anastasis,  1820. 

(not  shown)  Flabella  in  gilded hammered,  cast, 
pierced-work,  repoussi,  and  chased  silver.  H: 
56.0  cm;  D nj  disc:  31.5  cm.  Greece)?) . Benaki 
Museum  [34470], 

Both  Saint  George  and  the  Anastasis  or 
Resurrection  speak  to  the  faithful  of  lib- 
eration from  death  and  the  fear  of  death. 
The  Anastasis  is  usually  believed  to  be 
based  on  aprocryphal  texts  such  as  the 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus.  DJG 


Amazing  Grace 
Aboard  the 
Slave  Ship 

"John  Newton,  Clerk,  once 
an  infidel  and  libertine  . . . 
was,  by  the  rich  mercy  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  preserved,  restored, 
pardoned,  and  appointed  to 
preach  the  faith  he  had  long 
laboured  to  destroy." 

Inscription  on  John  Newton's  Tombstone 

On  10  May  1748,  as  his  ship  was 
tossed  about,  John  Newton  implored 
God  for  deliverance  from  the  storm. 
That  deliverance  profoundly  affected 
his  life.  Once  a commander  of  a slave 
ship,  Newton  dedicated  his  life  to  the 
abolitionist  movement.  In  1807, 
shordy  before  his  death,  the  English 
government  formally  ended  the  prac- 
tice of  slave  trading.  Newton’s  pas- 
sage from  darkness  to  light  has  been 
immortalized  in  the  lines  of  his  most 
famous  hymn,  Amazing  Grace. 

Africans  of  the  Slave  Bark 
“Wildfire”  Brought  into  Key 
West  on  April  30,  i860. 

(above  right)  Woodcut  from  daguerreotype  in 
Harper’s  Weekly:  A Journal  of  Civilization, 

2 June  1860.  39.7 x 61.3  x 4.0  cm  (open). 
United  States  of  America. 

University  of  Alberta  Library. 

In  June  1860  the  institution  of  Ameri- 
can slavery  was  rapidly  turning  the 
United  States  of  America  into  “a  house 
divided.”  For  decades,  slavery  had  been 
a contentious  issue.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  1850s  that  it  seriously  threat- 
ened the  stability  of  the  Union.  In  that 
decade,  American  expansion  westward 
raised  the  troubling  question  of  whether 
the  new  states  would  be  slave  states  or 
free  states  - a question  with  profound 
political  and  social  implications.  This 
question,  among  others,  placed  into 
sharp  relief  the  growing  differences 
between  North  and  South.  In  1861, 
these  differences  erupted  in  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  War. 

It  was  in  this  tense  atmosphere  that 
Harper’s  published  the  story  of  the 
“Wildfire.”  On  30  April  1860,  the  bark 
had  been  seized  off  the  northern  coast  of 
Cuba  and  found  in  violation  of  the  1 808 
law  prohibiting  the  transatlantic  slave 
trade.  The  ship  had  left  the  Congo  River 
a month  earlier  with  600  slaves  aboard, 
90  of  whom  had  died  in  the  course  of  the 
journey.  The  article,  written  by  a Harper’s 
correspondent,  describes  the  appearance 
and  condition  of  the  slaves  without  many 
of  the  racial  prejudices  often  found  in 
the  nineteenth-century  media.  The 
author  speaks  glowingly  of  the  extraor- 
dinary beauty  of  the  Africans,  the  intel- 
ligence of  their  faces,  and  the 
resemblance  of  their  song  to  the  sounds 
of  Christian  chants.  The  accompanying 
images,  however,  speak  much  louder 
than  words.  One  sees  the  cramped  deck 
of  the  ship,  the  portrait  of  an  emaciated 


slave  child,  and  the  dignified  bearing  of 
an  older  African  woman.  The  woodcut 
was  based  on  a daguerreotype,  a precur- 
sor to  the  photograph.  When  the 
daguerreotype  was  introduced  into 
America  in  1839,  it  caused  a sensation, 
being  seen  as  a “mirror  of  truth,”  repro- 
ducing precisely  the  image  of  its  subject 
onto  a highly  polished  metal  plate.  The 
striking  images  of  the  Africans,  so  pow- 
erful on  their  own,  become  more 
provocative  when  one  realizes  that  they 
were  based  upon  the  photograph-like 
realism  of  a daguerreotype.  When  com- 
bined, the  text  and  images  provide  pow- 
erful arguments  against  the  institution  of 
American  slavery.  This  is  not,  however, 
to  say  that  Harper’s  was  an  abolitionist 
publication.  Harper’s  generally  took  a 
cautiously  conservative  perspective  upon 
slavery,  reflecting  both  the  political  ten- 
dencies of  the  Harper  family  and  the  fear 
of  alienating  Southern  readers.  It  was 
not  until  the  Civil  War  was  well  under- 
way that  Harper’s  began  to  move  towards 
an  abolitionist  position.  Nonetheless, 
one  must  wonder  whether  this  article  in 
Harper’s , the  juggernaut  of  nineteenth- 
century  American  publishing,  may  have 
helped  to  galvanize  opposition  to  slavery. 
Such  images  and  text  were  often  used  by 
abolitionist  publications  to  show  the 
inherent  incompatibility  between  the 
institution  of  slavery  and  American  ideals 
of  freedom  and  equality.  The  most 
famous  of  these  publications  was  The 
Liberator,  a paper  emblazoned  with  a 
banner  depicting  Christ  leading  enslaved 
Blacks  to  freedom.  For  many  of  the 
slaves,  and  those  who  sought  to  eman- 
cipate them,  the  Christian  ideal 
demanded  that  all  human  beings  made 
in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God  be 
accorded  dignity  and  freedom.  MW 


Jesus,  Liberator 
of  Slaves 

"...  one  day  the  South  will 
know  that  when  the  disin- 
herited children  of  Qod  sat 
down  at  lunch  counters,  they 
were  in  fact  standing  up  for 
what  is  best  in  the  American 
dream  and  for  the  most 
sacred  values  in  our  Judeo- 
Christian  heritage  ..." 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr,  Letter  from  the 
Birmingham  Jail 

Marun  Luther  King,  Jr  (1929-1968) 
was  inspired  by  a vision  of  radical 
obedience  to  Christ  and  discipleship. 
King  found  in  Holy  Scripture,  espe- 
cially the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the 
supreme  expression  of  love  for  one’s 
brothers  and  sisters  which  transcends 
violence  and  hatred.  This  love  was 
embodied  in  the  pracdce  of  non- 
violent resistance.  The  price  of  King’s 
discipleship  was  high.  He  was  assassi- 
nated, but  his  vision  of  freedom  and 
equality  for  all  peoples  lives  on. 
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John  Brown,  a man  who  had  a 

FANATICAL  BELIEF  THAT  HE  WAS 
CHOSEN  BY  God  to  overthrow 
BLACK  SLAVERY  IN  AMERICA  / For 

40  years,  John  Brown 

REFLECTED  ON  THE  HOPELESS  AND 
MISERABLE  CONDITION  OF  THE 

slaves  / John  Brown,  after 

LONG  MEDITATION,  PLANNED  TO 
FORTIFY  HIMSELF  SOMEWHERE  IN 
THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  VIRGINIA  OR 

Tennessee  and  there  make 

RAIDS  ON  THE  SURROUNDING 
PLANTATIONS,  FREEING  SLAVES  / 
(not  shown)  JOHN  BROWN  COL- 
LECTED MONEY  FROM  SYMPATHIZ- 
ERS AND  FRIENDS  TO  CARRY  OUT 

his  plans  / John  Brown 

REMAINED  A FULL  WINTER  IN 

Canada,  drilling  Negroes  for 
his  coming  raid  on  Harpers 
Ferry  / After  John  Brown’s 
capture,  he  was  put  to  trial 

FOR  HIS  LIFE  IN  CHARLES  TOWN, 

Virginia  (now  West  Virginia)  / 
John  Brown  was  found 
“Guilty  of  treason  and  mur- 
der IN  THE  1ST  degree”  AND  WAS 
HANGED  IN  CHARLES  TOWN,  VIR- 
GINIA on  December  2, 1859, 
from  series  “Legend  of  John 
Brown,”  1977. 

(in  order  of  listing  left  to  right,  top  to  bottom) 
Jacob  Lawrence,  1917-2000.  Screenprint  on 
wove  paper.  Each  50.8  x 35.6  cm  (image). 
United  States  of  America.  Courtesy  of  the  Artist 
and  The  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts,  Founders 
Society  Purchase,  Commissioned  by  Founders 
Society  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts,  1978 
[FI 983. 18.1. 2.  13.  14.  17,  21,  22]. 

Jacob  Lawrence  was  perhaps  the  first 
African-American  visual  artist  to  garner 
widespread  popular  and  critical  acclaim  in 
the  American  an  world  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Born  in  Atlantic  City  in  1917, 
Lawrence  moved  with  his  family  to  Harlem 
in  his  youth.  His  adolescence  and  early 
adulthood  were  animated  by  die  vibrant 
pulse  of  the  Harlem  Renaissance.  This 
Renaissance  represented  a burgeoning  of 
Black  artistic  and  philosophical  expression 
during  the  1920s  and  1930s,  and  it  nur- 
tured the  young  Lawrence,  cultivating  in 
him  a deep  regard  for  African-American 
identity  and  for  the  issues  of  social  justice 
that  inspired  so  many  artists  during  the 
Depression.  In  1938,  inspired  by  his  vivid 
recollections  of  hearing  of  the  “strong,  dar- 
ing, and  heroic”  personalities  of  the  aboli- 
tionist movement,  Lawrence  began  a cycle 
of  painting?  illustrating  the  histories  of  Fred- 
erick Douglass,  the  eloquent  abolitionist; 
Harriet  Tubman,  one  of  the  engines  of  the 
Underground  Railroad;  and  John  Brown, 
the  zealous  warrior  against  the  American  sys- 
tem of  Black  bondage.  Each  of  these  his- 
tories, too  expansive  to  be  contained  on  a 
single  canvas,  is  composed  of  multiple  paint- 
ings accompanied  by  text  captions  written 
by  the  artist,  creating  epic  visual  narratives 
of  the  abolitionist  movement. 

The  twenty-two  paintings  in  the 
“Legend  of  John  Brown”  series,  executed 
in  1940-1941,  depict  the  history  of  the 
deeply  religious  Brown,  a man  whose 
Christian  understanding  informed  his 
belief  that  slavery  was  an  affront  to  the 
freedom  and  dignity  of  humanity.  In  1859, 


iJymnutni  ut  the  colours  expresses  rise  vio- 
lence xml  the  Imran  of  the  title  dime- 
ter. By  including  Brown  in  die  pantheon 
of  Blxi  l ihcratorv  I a vs  fence  reveals  his 
belie!  that  the  principles  embodied  by 
l VsugLssv  Tubman,  and  Brown,  pnnci 
pies  of  freedom,  dignity,  and  lurnce.  tran- 
scend racial  boundaries-  They  are.  rather, 
cornerstones  of  has*,  human  amcem.  cut  - 
nemones  that  many  abulitioniias  - Black 
and  White  - discusertd  in  GhmTt  Cutpri 
of  love  and  hope 

In  1977.  'The  Detroit  Institute  of 
Am,  which  housed  the  original  paint 
mgs.  commissioned  Ives-Sillman  to 
transfer  the  images  to  screen  [Minis  in  col- 
laboration with  Lawrence  Although 
these  prints  duplicated  the  forms  of  the 
paintings  precisely,  they  nonetheless 
exhibited  a stylistic  independence  In 
rendering  the  prints.  Ives-Sillman  lay- 
ered the  colours  of  the  works,  rather  titan 
abutting  them,  as  is  traditionally  done 
The  resultant  works  have  a richness  of 
colour  and  a emptiest  all  their  own.  MW 

Gandhi’s  Jesus 

'When  I read  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  especially  such 
passages  as  Resist  not  evil,'  I 
was  simply  over-joyed.  . . . 
The  gentle  figure  of  Christ, 
so  patient,  so  kind,  so  loving, 
so  full  of  forgiveness  . . . was 
a beautiful  example,  I 
thought,  of  the  perfect  man.' 

Mohandas  Gandhi 

Leo  Tolstoy  wrote  a letter  asserting  his 
belief  in  "the  teaching  of  love,"  which 
he  found  most  completely  embodied 
in  the  message  of  Christ.  The  rcdprent 
of  the  letter  was  Gandhi,  and  the  idea 
became  reality  in  Gandhis  campaign 
of  non-violence  to  oppose  British  rule 
in  India.  Inspired  by  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  in  particular.  Gandhi  toed 
the  most  radical  of  tools  - non- aggres- 
sion - to  stymie  and  ultimately  over- 
throw the  system  of  British  colonial  rule. 

Gandhi  in  Prison.  India. 

Photograph  nursery  of  the  (Sandhi  Memorial 
Museum.  Madurai.  India. 

Mohandas  Karanichand  Gandhi  ( 1 869- 
1 948)  was  born  in  I'oorbandar.  western 
India.  Following  a twenty-sear  stay  in 
Africa,  where  he  w-orked  against  racial 
prejudice,  he  returned  to  India  to  lead  the 
movement  for  cisril  disobedience  which 
culminated  in  the  end  of  British  colonial 
rule.  He  was  jailed  for  conspiracy  on  a 
number  of  occasions  and  was  assassi- 
nated in  Delhi  on  30  January  1948.  DJG 


after  years  of  guerrilla  warfare  against  plan- 
tation owners.  Brown  led  twenty-one  men 
on  a raid  on  a federal  armory  at  Harper’s 
Ferry,  Virginia,  hoping  to  secure  weapons 
to  equip  an  army  for  a holy  war  against  the 
forces  of  slavery.  Brown’s  raid,  however. 


was  ptoorly  organized  and  failed.  Con- 
victed of  murder,  treason,  and  inciting 
slave  rebellion.  Brown  was  hanged  on  2 
December  1 859.  The  rawness  and  ptower 
in  the  John  Brown  scries  is  palpable:  the 
harsh  angularity  of  the  figures  and  the  i 
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Jesus,  the  Man 
Who  Belongs  to 
the  World 

"The  uniqueness  of  Christ  as  the 
historical  revealer,  as  the  Word  made  flesh, 
and  the  mystery  of  Calvary  [compel  the 
affirmation  that]  Qod  reveals  himself  in  history, 
outside  the  Church  as  well  as  in  it." 

Archbishop  Nathan  Soderblom,  Qifford  Lectures,  1931 


Christian  missionaries  have  established 
schools,  healed  the  sick,  and  comforted  the 
suffering  everywhere.  They  have  also  partic- 
ipated in  the  colonial  impulse  that  has,  at 
times,  brutalized  other  cultures.  However, 
it  is  through  his  ability  to  fascinate  the 
mind  and  inspire  the  spirit  that  Jesus  has 
transformed  the  spiritual  landscape. 

In  the  twentieth  century,  as  technological  innova- 
tions, immigration,  and  education  obliterated  the 
borders  separating  cultures,  a new  vision  of  Jesus 
emerged  - the  Man  Who  Belongs  to  the  World.  For 
centuries,  Christian  evangelists  have  followed  Jesus’ 
command  to  “Go  therefore  and  make  disciples  of  all 
nations. . . (Matthew  28: 1 9).  They  have  brought  the 
Christian  me  >le  in  every  corner  of  the 

established  educational 


programs  and  fed  the  starving.  Some  missionaries 
have  also  participated  in  imperial  and  colonial  move- 
ments that  have  brought  both  the  gifts  and  diseases 
of  the  European  West,  and  with  them,  the  transfor- 
mation and  brutalization  of  cultures.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  curiosities  of  the  colonial  period  in  European 
and  American  society  that  the  Christian  missionaries 
have  made  the  person  and  teachings  of  Jesus  accessible 
to  virtually  the  entire  world,  and  he  has  been  under- 
stood and  used  to  throw  off  the  bondage  of  colonial- 
ism. We  also  see  in  the  modern  world  how  many 
of  these  cultures  have  woven  Jesus  into  the  pattern 
of  their  culture,  regardless  of  whether  they  accept 
Western  civilization  or  the  Church  as  a harbinger 
of  a better  life  or  Jesus  as  Saviour. 

Muslims  have  long  revered  Jesus  as  an  honoured 
prophet.  More  recendy,  other  religions  have  sought 
to  consider  the  relevance  of  Jesus  and  his  teachings  to 
their  faiths.  The  Buddhist  monk  and  intellectual 
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Thich  Nhat  Hanh  has  drawn  parallels  between  the 
life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  and  that  of  Buddha;  scholars 
have  become  increasingly  aware  of  similarities  be- 
tween Jesus’  teaching  of  simplicity  and  presence  and 
the  brilliant  texts  of  Taoism  given  to  world  culture  by 
the  great  Chinese  philosopher  Lao  Tzu.  Many  people, 
both  those  who  claim  the  name  of  Jesus  and  those 
who  do  not,  have  come  to  see  him  less  as  the  founder 
of  an  institution,  the  Church,  and  more  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  wholeness  of  life  and  integrity  of 
acting  in  the  world,  healing  and  blessing  neighbour, 
stranger,  and  enemy.  As  we  look  back  over  the  twenty 
centuries  of  Christian  culture,  we  are  reminded  that 
a Galilean  peasant  born  two  millennia  ago  has  pro- 
foundly influenced  women  and  men  over  the  last 
twenty  centuries,  and  his  name  has  shaped  and  re- 
shaped more  than  one  civilization  and  many  cultures, 
and,  now,  as  the  eminent  historian  of  Christian  ideas, 
Jaroslav  Pelikan  has  said,  “he  belongs  to  the  world.” 


Suffer  Little  Children  to 
Come  unto  Me,  1874, 1934-1935. 

(previous  page)  Sir  Edward  Coley  Burne-Jones, 
1833-1898.  Hand-woven  tapestry.  250.0 x 
175.0  cm.  England.  Church  of  Saint  Andrew 
and  Saint  Paul,  Montreal. 

Stirred  by  the  Oxford  Movement’s  con- 
cern for  a higher  standard  of  worship  in 
the  Church  of  England,  Burne-Jones  went 
up  to  Oxford  in  1853,  intending  to  enter 
the  Church.  Instead,  inspired  by  reading 
Ruskin  and  through  the  direct  influence 
of  William  Morris  and  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti,  Burne-Jones  became  a painter, 
illustrator,  and  designer.  His  pathway  into 
art  was  eased  when  Rossetti  gave  him  a few 
lessons.  Rossetti  remained  a significant 
influence  in  Burne-Jones’  artistic  life,  but 
his  visits  to  Italy  in  1859,  1862,  1871, 
and  1873  helped  him  to  develop  his 
mature  style.  There  he  studied  the  works 
of  Mantegna,  Botticelli,  Giorgione,  and 
Michelangelo,  all  of  whom  flourished  in 
the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  and  first 
half  of  the  sixteenth  centuries.  The  influ- 
ence of  these  artists  can  be  seen  in  many 
of  Burne-Jones’  works. 

Those  visits  also  nurtured  his  inter- 
est in  biblical  themes  and  his  desire  to 
work  on  a large  scale.  He  was  able  to  do 
some  of  his  best  work  satisfying  both  of 
those  interests  after  he  became  a founder 
member  of  William  Morris  and  Co.  in 
1861,  where  he  designed  stained  glass 
and  tapestries,  as  well  as  books.  This 
design  was  originally  for  a stained-glass 
panel  for  a church  in  Speldhurst,  Kent. 
As  a window  design,  it  was  used  a num- 
ber of  times  in  other  churches.  However, 
in  1932  or  1933  Burne-Jones’  design  was 
redrawn  by  one  of  the  staff  at  Merton 
Abbey  Tapestry  Works,  so  it  could  be 
used  for  this  tapestry.  The  tapestry  was 
woven  by  Percy  Sheldrick,  Sidney  Mcars, 
Wallace  Stephens,  and  Arthur  Wingate 
at  Merton  Abbey  Tapestry  Works,  which 


While  the  design  and  fabrication 
were  English,  the  roots  of  the  commis- 
sion lay  deep  in  Canadian  soil.  The  tap- 
estry was  commissioned  by  Lady 
Meredith  for  the  chapel  at  Saint  Andrew 
and  Saint  Paul,  which  was  erected  in 
1931-1932  in  the  Gothic  Revival  style. 
Lady  Meredith  (nee  Isabella  Brenda  Allan 
of  Montreal)  was  the  widow  of  Sir  Henry 
Vincent  Meredith  (died  1929),  who  had 
been  President  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal, 
Director  of  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
and  Governor  of  McGill  University. 

The  scriptural  event  which  is  the 
subject  occurs  in  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke,  but  has  not  been  frequently  used 
in  Christian  art,  although  the  symbol- 
ism conveyed  by  children  — innocence 
and  trust  — is  important  to  an  under- 
standing of  Christianity.  While  Burne- 
Jones  filled  his  work  with  symbolism, 
including  his  choice  of  grapes  and  other 
plants  in  the  border,  what  he  chose  to 
omit  is  perhaps  interesting.  He  has 
included  the  usual  children  and  mothers, 
but  this  scene  normally  also  contains  at 
least  one  of  the  Apostles  who  had  tried  to 
prevent  the  children  from  approaching 
Jesus.  Not  one  of  the  Apostles  is  in  evi- 
dence here.  LMD 

Our  Lady  of  New  Life,  1981. 

(top)  Nancy-Lou  Patterson,  1929-. 

Hand  appliqui  and  embroidery  banner. 

182.8  x 86.3  cm.  Canada.  Saint  Georges 
Forest  Hill  Anglican  Church. 

Nancy-Lou  Patterson  is  a scholar  of  folk 
art,  curator,  poet,  and  writer,  as  well  as 
one  of  Canada’s  important  textile  artists. 
She  has  been  recognized  for  her  leader- 
ship in  linking  religious  and  artistic  tra- 
ditions, particularly  in  southern  Ontario. 
All  of  these  streams,  coupled  with  her 
commitment  to  the  Anglican  Church, 
came  together  when  she  designed  and 
executed  this  banner.  This  is  one  of  her 
most  personal  pieces,  partly  because  it 


was  the  last  hand-sewn  piece  she  exe- 
cuted herself.  As  well,  the  nature  of  the 
commission  made  it  special.  A family  in 
the  parish  wished  to  commemorate  their 
adoption  of  two  “boat  children.”  This 
celebration  of  new  life  now  hangs,  appro- 
priately, beside  the  font  at  Saint  George’s. 

Patterson’s  design  incorporates  geo- 
graphic and  religious  symbolism  to  show 
the  Virgin  Mary  presenting  Jesus  to  the 
rejoicing  Universe.  For  geography,  she 
represented  her  immense  admiration  for 
the  Nishga’s  land  in  British  Columbia 
and  their  devotion  to  Anglicanism  with 
images  of  mountains,  waterfalls,  and  the 
forest.  The  fields  and  wildflowers  also  on 
the  Virgin’s  gown  pay  homage  to  Patter- 
son’s region  in  Ontario.  The  wheat  of 
her  gown  represents  the  Eucharist  as  well 
as  nature’s  bounty.  The  crescent  moon 
beneath  the  Virgin’s  feet  suggests  she  is 
eternal  and  makes  visual  the  idea  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  The  Holy  Trin- 
ity is  present  in  the  form  of  the  Hebrew 
name  of  God  the  Father,  the  dove  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  Christ  Child  as  God 
Incarnate.  The  Christ  Child  reaches  out 
to  the  entire  Creation. 

Patterson  chose  to  depict  the  Virgin 
and  Child  as  Asians,  or  Native  people,  to 
honour  both  the  adopted  children  of  the 
family  which  commissioned  the  banner 
and  the  Native  people  of  Canada.  LMD 


On  the  Road  to  Murray  Bay, 
circa  1935. 

(below)  Frederick  William  Hutchison, 
1871-1953.  Oil  on  canvas. 

101.6 x 127.0  cm.  Canada. 

The  Montreal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Purchase, 
Dr  Francis  J.  Shepherd  Fund  [1946.964], 
Photo:  Montreal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Hutchison’s  Scottish  grandfather  settled 
in  Montreal  in  1833,  where  Hutchison 
grew  up,  with  summers  at  Hudson 
Heights  on  the  Ottawa  River.  His  art 
training  included  study  with  William 
Brymner  in  Montreal,  William  Merritt 
Chase  in  New  York,  and  two  years  at  an 
atelier  in  Paris.  He  spent  the  years  from 
circa  1903-1939  studying,  teaching,  and 
painting  in  New  York  during  the  winter. 
Summers  he  spent  in  Charlevoix  County 
with  visits  to  Hudson  Heights.  Those 
two  locations  in  Quebec  were  the  inspi- 
ration for  almost  all  of  his  paintings  dur- 
ing his  painting  career,  which  lasted  from 
1895  to  1940.  When  he  retired  he 
moved  to  Hudson  Heights,  where  he 
died.  His  French  may  have  been  halting 
but  he  loved  the  Quebec  landscape  and 
culture.  He  demonstrated  this  love 
through  his  paintings  as  well  as  his  per- 
sonal collection  of  Quebec  artefacts. 

This  painting  represents  the  essence 
of  his  work:  atmospheric  Quebec  land- 
scape populated  with  the  Quebecois 
architecture  which  so  fascinated  him.  By 
the  time  he  painted  this  he  had  assimi- 
lated Impressionism  into  a more  per- 
sonal form  so  he  could  capture  the 
pastoral  charm,  shifting  atmosphere,  as 
well  as  unusual  light  and  colour  patterns 
which  drew  him  back  every  year.  His 
personal  heritage  was  Scottish,  but  his 
approach  to  landscape  was  Quebecois,  in 
stark  contrast  to  the  Group  of  Seven  with 
its  penchant  for  the  wilderness.  He  chose 
a high  vantage  point  to  emphasize  the 
hilly  terrain  and  perhaps  contrast  with 
the  buildings  which  are  so  integrated 
with  the  earth.  He  has  also  framed  the 
painting  with  the  two  elements  he 
thought  most  representative  of  Charlevoix 
- a wayside  cross  on  the  left  and  a farm- 
house on  the  right  - with  a winding  road 
to  lead  the  viewer  through  the  almost 
three-dimensional  landscape.  The  way- 
side  cross  is  an  interesting  holdover  from 
the  nineteenth  century,  when  many  rural 
communities  erected  them  as  a public 
declaration  of  piety  and  to  encourage 
travellers  to  stop  and  pray.  Hutchison 
himself  used  an  automobile  to  find  loca- 
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tions  to  paint,  and  it  was  the  automobile 
which  changed  patterns  of  travel  forever- 
more, eliminating  the  wayside  crosses. 

Hutchison  did  not  always  give  his 
works  titles,  but  this  one  nicely  captures 
the  muted  heritage  of  the  area.  The  Eng- 
lish title  refers  to  Murray  Bay,  the  name 
given  to  the  anchorage  by  early  Scottish 
settlers.  In  1608  Champlain  was  less 
impressed  with  the  anchorage  so  he 
named  it  La  Malbaie.  Hutchison  was 
neither  a member  of  a school  of  paint- 
ing nor  did  he  start  one.  He  simply 
painted  what  mattered  to  him.  LMD 

Henry  George  Glyde 
1906  - 1998 

The  Resurrection,  1927-1928. 

(not  shown)  Gouache  on  paper.  20.3  x 28.6  cm 
(image).  England.  Private  Collection. 

Male  Figures  in  a Landscape 
[Agony  in  the  Garden],  1950. 

(top  left)  Mixed  media  on  masonite.  61.0  x 
45.7 cm.  Canada.  Private  Collection. 

Mother  and  Child,  1950. 

(top  right)  Mixed  technique  on  masonite. 

40.6x33.0  cm.  Canada.  Private  Collection. 

Henry  George  Glyde  was  born  in  Luton, 
England,  and  studied  at  the  Brassey  Insri- 
tute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Hastings,  and 
the  Royal  College  of  Art,  London  ( 1 926- 
1930).  After  completing  his  studies, 
which  included  mural  design,  he  taught 
at  the  Croydon  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts 
and  the  Borough  Polytechnic,  London. 
He  also  assisted  Colin  Gill  (1892-1940), 
who  executed  murals  for  the  Bank  of 
England,  London.  In  1935,  Glyde  came 
to  Canada  with  his  wife  and  baby  daugh- 
ter to  teach  at  the  Provincial  Institute  of 
Technology  and  Art,  Calgary,  encour- 
aged by  his  friend  Alfred  C.  Leighton 


(1901-1965).  According  to  Patricia 
Ainslie,  “During  the  period  1935  to 
1966,  Glyde  was  the  single  most  impor- 
tant individual  in  the  development  of 
art  teaching  in  Alberta.  He  developed 
fledgling  programs  in  art  at  the  Provin- 
cial Institute  of  Technology  and  Art  in 
Calgary  (now  the  Alberta  College  of  Art) 
and  the  Banff  School  of  Fine  Arts.  In 
1 946,  he  began  the  art  program  at  the 
University  of  Alberta  in  Edmonton”  (A 
Lifelong  Journey:  The  Art  and  Teaching 
of  H.  G.  Glyde,  Calgary:  Glenbow 
Museum,  1987,  p.  16). 

The  subject  matter  of  The  Resur- 
rection is  reminiscent  of  the  work  of  Stan- 
ley Spencer  who  dramatically  altered  the 
representation  of  sacred  personages  by 
depicting  them  in  modern  dress.  The 
work  may  have  been  a student  assign- 
ment. The  figures,  with  their  small  heads 
and  elongated  bodies,  arc  similar  to  those 
in  the  works  of  other  young  artists  of 
the  period,  for  example,  Winifred  Mar- 
garet Knights  (1899-1947).  What  is 
peculiar  to  Glyde  is  the  depiction  of  the 
trees  with  their  circular  outline  filled  in 
with  leaf  and  branch  shapes.  These  arc 
reminiscent  of  stylized  trees  in  the  work 
of  Italian  Old  Masters,  such  as  Cimabue, 
who  was  a particular  favourite  of  Glyde  s. 
(The  young  couple’s  home  in  High 
Wycombe  was  called  “Cimabue.") 

Once  established  in  Canada, 
Glyde’s  style  continued  to  evolve,  influ- 
enced by  his  keen  observation  of  the 
prairie  landscape  with  its  rolling  con- 
tours and  brown/gold  colours.  The 
Mother  and  Child  uses  these  colours  and 
is  a kind  of  prairie  Nativity.  The  work 
Male  Figures  in  a Landscape  is.  I believe, 
a type  of  Agony  in  the  Garden.  Three  fig- 
ures are  standing  with  one.  perhaps 
Judas,  putting  his  arms  around  the  cen- 
tral figure,  perhaps  Jesus.  The  others  are 
sleeping  in  the  customary  pose  of  the 


Apostles  who  have  failed  to  support  their 
master  as  he  stills  his  human  fears  before 
his  final  trial  and  death.  At  their  feet  is 
straw-like  grass  and  behind  them,  rolling 
hills.  A golden  glow  circles  the  central 
figures.  Clyde  went  on  to  paint  a very 
fine  Stations  of  the  Cross  for  Saint 
Patrick's  Catholic  Church.  Medicine  Hat. 
Alberta.  AAD 

Our  Lady  Mary  with  her 
Beloved  Son,  Saint  George, 
and  Saint  Takla  Haymanot, 
19TH  century(?). 

(below)  Paper,  gesso,  tempera (?)  over  doth  on 
wood  42.5  x 21.0  cm  (open).  Ethiopia. 

M alcove  Collection.  University  of  Toronto 
[M82. 139/. 

Several  traditions  exist  to  explain  the 
conversion  of  the  Aksumitc  king  Ezana 
to  Christianity  in  the  fourth  century.  A 
tumultuous  history  ensued  in  which  a 
firm  belief  that  the  Ethiopian  Church 
was  the  true  inheritor  of  the  Semitic 
legacy  flourished.  This  ferment  produced 
a vibrant  art.  The  physical  state  of  this 
triptych  may  dictate  it  is  no  older  than 
the  nineteenth  century,  but  the  roots  of 
its  images  reach  into  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury when  Gondar  was  the  centre  of  the 
Ethiopian  Church. 

The  cult  of  Maty  as  the  Mother  of 
God  first  appeared  in  Ethiopia  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  which  had  a great  impact 
on  icons.  Here,  Mary  and  Child  arc 
flanked  by  the  sword-bearing  archangels 
Gabriel  and  Michael.  Mary’s  posture 
with  her  crossed  hands  and  the  left  hand 
holding  a handkerchief  was  added  to 
Ethiopian  iconography  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  inspired  by  the  prints  of 


I size  that  point,  here  the  young,  beardless. 
I barefoot  saint  is  shown  about  to  spear 
I the  dragon  a second  time.  His  impor- 
I tance  is  accentuated  by  drawing  him  out 
ol  wale  with  his  hone  .Vcounts  of  siuum 
I of  Mary's  appearance  at  an  Egyptian 
monastery  dictate  George’s  horse  must 
be  white.  The  somewhat  androgynous 
I figure  in  the  tree  is  almost  certainly  the 
maiden  of  Beirut  who  is  being  rescued 
from  the  dragon,  since  she  is  often  pot  - 
trayed  in  a tree  in  Ethiopian  images.  In 
the  lower  panel  are  three  male  figures 
who  probably  represent  the  donor  and  his 
servants.  The  servants  of  Saint  George 
arc  sometimes  present  with  him.  but  the 
dress  of  the  lead  figure  would  seem  to 
indicate  a donor  rather  than  a servant. 

Iaklj  Haymanot  (121$  l M ' . 
whose  name  may  mean  “plant  of  faith.* 
is  credited  with  Christianizing  the  south 
and  founding  or  directing  the  founding 
of  the  great  monastery  Dabra  Libanos 
in  Shoa.  In  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries  he  was  routinely  por- 
trayed standing  on  one  foot  as  lie  prayed 
for  seven  years,  so  that  his  unused  leg 
atrophied,  fell  off,  and  sprouted  wings  to 
fly  to  heaven.  In  this  period  he  was  also 
often  portrayed  with  wings,  referring  to 
an  incident  related  in  the  biographies 
written  in  both  the  fifteenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries.  The  monastery  he 
founded  had  a special  aura  of  orthodoxv 
and  still  attracts  many  pilgrims.  LMD 
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Christ  before  the  People, 
1929. 

(not  shown)  Thomas  Saunders  Nash,  1891- 
1968.  Oil  and  pencil  on  paper.  45. 0x62.2  cm 
(framed).  England.  LaingArt  Gallery, 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne  (Tyne  & Wear  Museums) 
[L33-210], 

Christ  before  the  People  was  purchased 
from  the  Redfern  Gallery  in  1933  and 
exhibited  at  the  Empire  Exhibition,  Glas- 
gow, 1938  and  the  Reading  Museum  & 
Art  Gallery,  1979-1980.  (For  biograph- 
ical and  artistic  information  on  Nash, 
see  his  Crucifixion  in  the  Christ  Cruci- 
fied section.)  AAD 

Adoration  of  the  Magi,  1924. 

(not  shown)  Charles  Murray,  1894-1954. 

Etching  on  paper.  38.8  x 24.8  cm  (paper). 
Scotland.  Scottish  National  Gallery  of  Modem 
Art  [GMA  452], 

Charles  Murray  was  born  in  Aberdeen 
and  trained  at  the  Glasgow  School  of  Art 
where  he  became  a prize  student.  He  won 
a Prix  de  Rome  for  etching  and  studied  in 
Italy.  He  seems  to  have  led  an  adventur- 
ous life,  leaving  Italy  to  join  the  Russian 
White  Army  and  going  to  Russia  before 
returning  to  Glasgow  to  teach.  His  work 
was  disrupted  by  a family  tragedy  and  he 
moved  first  to  Yorkshire  and  then  to  Mid- 
dlesex. According  to  the  author  of  the  cat- 
alogue for  the  Charles  Murray  1894-1954 
Memorial  Exhibition  (Temple  Newsam 
House  Leeds,  14  May  to  12  June  1955), 
“Murray  rarely  painted  direct  from  nature 
but  made  tiny  sketches,  mere  ‘shorthand’ 
notes,  from  which  he  created  his  pictures 
often  years  afterwards.  He  had  an  extraor- 
dinarily retentive  memory  for  visual  expe- 
riences and  often,  after  a lapse  of  many 
years,  he  could  set  down  a particular  scene 
with  amazing  accuracy”  (p.  1).  He  is  said 
to  have  had  a wide  knowledge  of  paint- 
ing and  “he  borrowed  instinctively  and 
unconsciously  to  suit  a particular  mood  or 
phase”  (p.  2).  From  1930-1937,  extreme 
poverty  meant  that  he  was  unable  to  buy 
adequate  materials  for  his  art. 

Prior  to  1 933  he  executed  a number 
of  etchings  of  religious  scenes,  including 
the  Crucifixion  and  Creation.  The  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi  has  a spare,  stark  quality 
reminiscent  of  the  work  of  Pieter  Brueghel 
the  Elder  (circa  1525-1569).  Murray 
would  have  seen  Brueghel’s  painting  of 
the  same  ride  in  the  National  Gallery,  Lon- 
don, which  acquired  it  in  1920.  Both 
make  use  of  grotesque  figures  in  their  com- 
positions, Murray  perhaps  going  further 
than  Brueghel  by  including  the  figure  of 
a gaunt,  misshapen,  and  naked  man  in 
the  left  foreground  of  his  etching,  which 
is  totally  out  of  keeping  with  the  Nativity 
scene.  In  1946,  he  exhibited  at  the  Leices- 
ter Galleries.  According  to  the  catalogue 
notes,  the  macabre  nature  of  his  paintings 
in  this  exhibition  may  have  been  the  result 
of  wartime  experiences,  when  he  served  as 
an  auxiliary  fireman.  However,  based  on 
the  evidence  of  this  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
his  interest  in  the  macabre  precedes  any 
wartime  experiences  and  could  be  related 
to  a mental  state,  whether  the  result  of 
temperament  or  family  tragedy.  His  paint- 
ings included  Scottish,  Icelandic,  and  Russ- 
ian scenes.  According  to  the  catalogue 
notes,  “He  took  endless  trouble  in  order 
to  produce  a particular  effect  and  in  his 
paintings,  as  well  as  in  his  engravings,  he 
showed  great  ingenuity  in  the  use  of  tech- 
-- 


nique”  (p.  2).  The  subjects  of  the  gouache 
paintings  of  1945-1946  include  Gethse- 
mane  and  Lazarus.  While  not  widely 
known,  Murray’s  work  was  critically  well 
received  and  also  bought  by  connoisseurs. 
Perhaps  more  significantly,  he  also  influ- 
enced a generation  of  engravers.  Recogni- 
tion came  in  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life, 
based  on  a series  of  one-man  shows  in 
London  from  1946.  AAD 

Jesus  on  the 
Asian  Road 

"...  [the  Chinese]  could  cer- 
tainly become  Christians, 
since  the  essence  of  their 
doctrine  contains  nothing 
contrary  to  the  essence  of  the 
Catholic  faith  ..." 

Matteo  Ricci 

Missionaries  in  sixteenth-century 
China  illustrate  both  the  tragic  insen- 
sitivity and  deep  appreciation  for  an- 
other body  of  tradition  which  can 
attend  evangelical  efforts.  The  first 
generations  of  Jesuits  were  commit- 
ted to  using  the  Roman  Catholic 
liturgy  and  forbidding  use  of  the  ver- 
nacular in  worship.  However,  Matteo 
Ricci,  who  arrived  in  1582,  became 
renowned  for  his  knowledge  of 
Chinese  literature  and  history.  He 
cultivated  a deep  respect  for  Chinese 
tradition,  which  he  felt  nourished  his 
Christian  faith. 

Meetings,  1988. 

(top)  Gael  O’Leary,  RSM,  1948-. 
Oiloncanvas.  76.0 x 102.0 cm.  NewZealand. 

Collection  Patricia  J.  Long. 

The  last  twenty-four  hours  of  Jesus’  life 
are  well  documented  and  have  been 
depicted  through  the  centuries  in  paint- 
ing and  sculpture.  Meetings  looks  at  five 
incidents  which  occurred  during  those 
twenty-four  hours.  I believe  strongly  that 
the  life,  death,  and  Resurrection  of  Jesus 


is  not  just  a historical  event,  but  an  ongo- 
ing one  lived  out  in  the  lives  of  his  fol- 
lowers. As  an  artist  in  the  Christian 
tradition,  the  challenge  for  me  is  to  make 
those  events  relevant  to  today. 

World  War  I and  II  gave  rise  to  a 
collective  consciousness  of  the  suffering 
of  humanity.  For  many  artists  the  humil- 
iation, torture,  and  death  of  Christ  pro- 
vided the  parallel  to  the  agony  of  war  and 
the  persecution  of  minorities.  Picasso’s 
Guernica,  painted  in  response  to  the  Ger- 
man bombing  of  the  Basque  town,  leans 
heavily  on  the  religious  metaphors  of  suf- 
fering epitomized  in  the  death  of  Christ. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  preliminary  ink 
sketches  of  the  work  in  which  Picasso 
adapts  Matthias  Griinewald’s  sixteenth- 
century  painting  of  the  Crucifixion. 

Meetings,  whilst  not  relating  to  a 
specific  twentieth-century  event,  follows 
in  this  tradition.  It  seeks  to  draw  the 
viewer  to  contemplate  an  event  and  to 
move  beyond  it.  Thus  the  painting  oper- 
ates on  two  levels.  On  one,  it  explores 
meetings  which  different  people  had  with 
Jesus  as  he  journeyed  to  his  death.  On 
another,  it  seeks  to  parallel  incidents  in 
the  lives  of  Christians  today  in  which 
they  may  encounter  Jesus  in  their  daily 
struggle  to  live  the  Christian  faith.  The 
first  panel  depicts  Judas,  a friend  and  dis- 
ciple, who  led  the  soldiers  to  Jesus  and 
betrayed  him  with  a kiss.  That  may  be 
paralleled  in  the  lives  of  followers  today 
when  high  ideals  and  commitments  are 
betrayed  by  misplaced  zeal  and  greed. 
The  poignant  meeting  of  Jesus  with  his 
mother  is  shown  next,  followed  by  the 
meeting  with  the  women  of  Jerusalem.  In 
both  cases  the  empathy  and  grief  which 
fills  their  beings  seems  an  inadequate 
response  in  the  face  of  such  suffering.  In 
our  day,  the  suffering  of  humanity  or  the 
pain  of  those  close  to  us  can  engender 
feelings  of  helplessness  and  inadequacy. 
The  invitation  could  be  to  respond  like 
Mary  and  the  women  by  showing  soli- 
darity and  support  in  whatever  way  pos- 
sible. The  fourth  encounter  is  that  of 
Jesus  with  the  “good  thief,”  a criminal 
who  asked  to  be  remembered  when  Jesus 
came  into  his  kingdom.  The  challenge 
here  could  be  to  offer  life  and  hope  to 
those  who  need  it,  even  hardened  crim- 


inals, and  those  who  carry  crosses  of  their 
own  making.  The  last  meeting  was  when 
Jesus’  friends  took  his  body  from  the  cross 
and  laid  it  in  a tomb.  The  pain  and  sep- 
aration of  death  that  they  experienced 
was  alleviated  by  the  Resurrection  of 
Jesus.  With  the  benefit  of  hindsight  and 
faith,  Christians  today  can  draw  comfort 
and  strength  from  the  knowledge  that 
death  is  but  the  gateway  to  new  life.  It  is 
part  of  the  on-going  journey  into  whole- 
ness. The  cross,  transformed  by  Jesus 
through  his  Resurrection,  is  a symbol  of 
hope  and  life-giving  love.  GO’L 


Madonna  and  Child, 
17TH  century. 
(below)  Ivory.  H:  11.0  cm.  India. 
Collection  Peter  D.  L’Heureux. 


Christianity  came  to  India,  tradition  tells 
us,  with  the  Aposde  Thomas.  Since  that 
time,  in  Kerala  and  in  the  former 
Portuguese  colony  of  Goa  particularly, 
artistic  works  showing  indigenous  under- 
standing of  the  Gospel  stories  have  flour- 
ished. DJG 
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Jesus,  the  Man  Who  Belongs  to  the  World 


Jesus  of  Native 
America 


Northern  Night 

summer  night 
in  which  evening  glow 
flows  into  morning  red 

Qod's  love  blooms 
intense  awareness 
of  day  and  sun 

on  smouldering  horizon 
at  once  hidden  and  revealed 
anguish  subsides 

Roger  Vandersteene,  o.m.i. 

Roger  Vandersteene  came  to  Alberta 
from  Belgium  as  a Missionary  Oblate 
in  1946.  For  nearly  thirty  years  he 
studied  the  Cree  religious  vision  that 
inspired  his  own  art.  His  quest  was  to 
build  a spiritually  powerful  Cree 
Church  which  indigenized  Cree  spir- 
itual understanding  in  Catholicism. 
In  his  view,  “if  Jesus  could  be  incar- 
nated a Jew  and  be  the  Son  of  God 
he  could  as  well  have  been  incarnated 
a Cree  and  be  the  Son  of  God.” 


Creation:  Adam  and  Eve  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden, 
circa  1946-1960. 

(top)  Roger  Vandersteene,  o.m.i.,  1918-1976. 

Oil  on  canvas.  165.0  x 186.0x2.4  cm. 
Canada.  The  Provincial  Museum  of  Alberta, 
Missionary  Oblate  Collection  [H96.96.76], 


During  the  late  1970s  someone  knocked 
on  the  door  of  the  museum  in  Girouxville, 
Alberta,  to  deliver  a dozen  paintings  by  the 
late  Oblate  missionary  and  artist,  Roger 
Vandersteene.  The  Girouxville  Museum, 
directed  by  another  Oblate  Missionary, 
eventually  acquired  a large  collection  of 
materials  - paintings,  sketches,  manu- 
scripts, liturgical  materials,  and  personal 
effects  - illustrating  the  remarkable  mis- 
sion of  Vandersteene  among  the  Cree 
peoples  of  Alberta. 

Vandersteene  was  born  in  Marke, 
Belgium,  the  eldest  of  thirteen  children. 

B Family  life,  war,  and  the  plight  of  the 
Flemish  determined  he  would  give  him- 
self to  the  evangelization  of  the  poor  and 
the  voiceless.  Like  the  founder  of  the 
Oblates,  Saint  Eugene  de  Mazenod,  he 
addressed  the  people  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. Also,  he  used  his  artistic  talents  to 

I set  the  Gospel  stories  in  the  midst  of 
Native  peoples  lives  in  northern  Alberta. 
His  art  was  both  a teaching  tool  in  his 
mission  work  and  a personal  means  of 
reflection.  He  had  grown  up  in  a culture 
with  a rich  artistic  tradition,  and  works  of 
many  Flemish  masters  had  been  close  at 
hand.  As  a youth  he  came  in  contact  with 
a community  of  artists  who  considered 
themselves  followers  of  the  Symbolist 
school.  The  Symbolist  philosophy  is  most 
apparent  in  Vandersteenes  teaching  pic- 
tures, of  which  Creation  is  an  example. 

Creation  is  the  largest  of  a series  of 
paintings  made  during  the  earlier  years 
of  his  ministry,  intended  to  help  the  Cree 


people  understand  themselves  as  central 
to  the  Gospel.  The  people  in  the  stories 
are  given  Native  features  and  the  stories 
are  set  in  local  scenery.  He  mixes  this 
with  a sprinkling  of  Christian  symbol- 
ism, relating  to  biblical  themes  and  teach- 
ing. Thus  Creation  sees  God  overlooking 
the  Garden  of  Eden  in  which  Adam  and 
Eve  are  surrounded  by  plants  and  ani- 
mals, which  are  obviously  the  work  of  a 
keen  observer  of  nature.  They  are  “called 
by  name,”  displaying  specific  rather  than 
generic  features:  Mallard  and  Wood 
Duck,  White  Pelican,  Pileated  Wood- 
pecker, Canada  Goose,  White  Tailed 
Deer,  etc.  These  images  are  mixed  with 
symbolic  ones  - Alberta  does  not  have 
snakes  in  trees  or  fields  of  white  lilies. 
God  and  Adam  both  have  beards, 
whereas  facial  hair  is  not  abundant 
among  Native  peoples.  In  Western  Chris- 
tianity, however,  a beard  is  a symbol  of 
authority  and  wisdom. 

Vandersteenes  didactic  efforts  were 
directed  as  much  to  the  Western  world 
as  to  the  Cree  people.  He  saw  - and 
wanted  others  to  see  - a people  with  a 
rich  culture  and  way  of  life  which  was 
rapidly  invaded  and  corrupted  by  West- 
ern values,  technology,  and  ways  of 
thinking.  He  was  much  respected  by  the 
Cree  people  amongst  whom  he  lived, 
eventually  being  given  the  status  of  Pipe 
Carrier.  His  full  adoption  of  Cree  culture 
and  custom  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by 
a story  told  by  one  of  his  Oblate  friends 
who  admired  one  of  Vandersteenes 
paintings.  No  sooner  had  the  friend  said 
this  than  he  was  given  the  painting  as  a 
gift;  the  only  acceptable  response  for  a 
Cree  person.  HK 

Our  Lady,  Refuge  of  Sinners, 
1850S-1860S. 

(right)  Oil  on  tin.  17.8x25.4  cm.  Mexico. 

Collection  Peter  D.  L’Heureux. 

Holy  Family,  1870S-1880S. 

(not  shown)  Oil  on  tin.  12.7 x 17.8  cm. 

Mexico.  Collection  Peter  D.  L’Heureux. 

Our  Lady,  Refuge  of  Sinners  (Nuesira 
Senora  Refugio  de  Pecadorcs)  and  Holy 
Family  (La  Sagrada  Familia)  are  examples 
of  the  popular  art  form  of  the  nineteenth 
century  in  Mexico  called  “Sacred  Altars" 
( Retablos  Santos).  Poor  or  middle-class 
people  could  purchase  these  images  on 
tin  outside  the  churches  and  cathedrals 


of  Colonial  Mexico  and  take  them  home 
to  be  hung  directly  on  the  walls  with 
nails  as  a focal  point  for  religious  prac- 
tice in  their  homes.  Often  (as  with  Our 
Lady  Refuge  of  Sinners)  “miracles”  (rnila- 
gros)  were  hung  from  them  as  well.  Mibt- 
gros  were  charms  in  silver  and  brass, 
representing  people,  animals  or  body 
parts  to  be  prayed  for,  as  a request  for 
divine  intervention  in  a malady  or  prob- 
lem. The  retablos  we  see  today  are  often 
battered,  full  of  holes,  and  covered  in 
candle  smoke  as  they  were  everyday 
objects.  The  portraits  represent  the  saints, 
Mary,  and  Jesus  in  a myriad  of  different 
incarnations.  Retablos  began  to  fall  out 


of  favour  with  die  advent  of  the  colour 
lithograph  but  had  been  popular  for  a 
century,  through  the  turn  of  the  Twenti- 
eth century. 

Our  Ijtdy  Refuge  of  Sinners  is  a very 
popular  image  that  was  copied  from  a 
copy  of  an  early  eighteenth-century  Ital- 
ian painting  brought  to  Mexico  and 
placed  in  a church  in  Zacatecas.  This 
image  accounts  for  close  to  a quarter  of 
all  retablos.  This  example  is  from  the 
1850s  or  1860s  and  docs  not  deviate 
much  from  the  original,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  garland  of  roses  surrounding 
Mary  and  Jesus.  Mary  is  also  depicted  as 
very  pale,  which  would  indicate  a non- 
native  Mexican,  although  her  features 
are  typical  of  engravings  of  the  time. 
Most  of  the  painters  were  not  schooled 
in  art  and  relied  on  lithographs,  prints, 
and  paintings  for  their  inspiration. 

The  Holy  Family  was  purchased  in 
Zacatecas,  Mexico.  It  is  also  a very  pop- 
ular depiction  and  in  this  painting  die 
artist  portrays  the  sacred  family  in  garb 
with  a Mexican  influence.  Mary  is  wear- 
ing a rrbozo  (Mexican  shawl)  and  they  are 
all  wearing  huaraches  (sandals).  This 
image  docs  not  differ  much  in  its  depic- 
tion. although  the  dove  (Holy  Ghost)  is 
often  portrayed  as  God  (a  bearded  old 
man).  This  probably  dates  to  the  1870s 
or  1 880s.  The  frame,  although  purchased 
with  the  work,  was  not  original  to  it. 
The  frame,  a good  example  of  the  tin 
frames  that  some  of  the  more  costly 
retablos  may  have  had,  dates  to  about 
1900.  PL'H 
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Jesus,  the  Man  Who  Belongs  to  the  World 


Resurrection  Cane, 

I9TH  CENTURY. 

(not  shown)  Carved,  wood.  85.0x4.5  cm. 

Canada.  Canadian  Museum  of  Civilization 

[CCFCS  79-1638]. 

This  cane,  found  in  Abiribi  County,  Que- 
bec, is  thought  to  be  Iroquois,  a French 
term  for  the  political  union  of  six  nations 
(Mohawk,  Oneida,  Onondaga,  Cayuga, 
Seneca,  Tuscarora)  who  acted  in  war  and 
peace,  trade  alliances  and  treaties  of  good- 
will, as  a single  nation.  Their  name  for 
themselves  is  Haudenosaunee.  The  Iro- 
quois have  a long  history  of  using  canes 
to  record  important  information.  Carved 
or  ornamented  canes  may  also  serve  sev- 
eral symbolic  purposes,  among  them  con- 
noting the  ideal  older  man,  representing 
the  chief’s  authority,  or  being  a 
mnemonic  aid  for  ceremonial  occasions. 
Early  Iroquois  used  pictographic  writing 
on  sticks,  and  this  custom  survived  into 
the  nineteenth  century  in  ceremonial 
contexts  in  the  form  of  mnemonic  canes 
and  record  sticks.  Perhaps  this  cane  car- 
ried some  of  that  mnemonic  quality  for 
the  community. 

Among  Native  peoples  the  inher- 
ent cultural  value  of  openness  to  the  spir- 
ituality of  others,  and  a long  tradition  of 
borrowing  from  others,  provided  fertile 
ground  for  Christian  missionaries.  Under 
constant  pressure  from  both  missionar- 
ies and  government  officials  to  convert  to 
Christianity  and  assimilate  into  European 
culture,  many  communities  experienced 
the  steady  loss  of  their  ceremonies  until 
very  little  was  left  for  them  except  the 
new  spiritual  arrangements  under  the 
leadership  of  the  missionaries.  Some 
Native  religions  sought  to  combine  tra- 
ditional Native  forms  with  European 
observances.  One  example  is  the  Code  of 
Handsome  Lake,  founded  on  a series  of 
visions  the  Seneca  chief  Handsome  Lake 
(1735-18 1 5)  received  in  1799.  In  his  mis- 
sion to  restore  the  traditional  practices  of 
the  Haudenosaunee  he  advised  medita- 
tion, confession,  strict  temperance,  peace, 
moral  dignity,  and  keeping  land.  This 
example  of  composite  cosmology  became 
an  integrative  force  contributing  to  the 
maintenance  of  Iroquois  identity.  Another 
example  is  the  Tribe  of  Christ  which  says 
in  its  Statement  of  Belief:  “That  we  as 
Native  People  and  followers  of  Christ, 
can  freely  worship  Him  according  to  the 
traditions  of  our  culture.” 

Iroquois,  like  other  Native  peoples, 
adopted  many  elements  of  Christianity 
but  also  retained  many  of  their  own  spir- 
itual traditions,  sometimes  coverdy.  The 
creative  tension  between  tradition  and 
change  that  has  always  characterized  the 
Iroquois  is  readily  apparent  in  this  cane, 
with  its  blend  of  Iroquois  and  Christian 
symbols.  The  progressive  abstraction  in 
Iroquois  carving  is  shown  here  in  both 
the  animal  images  and  the  crucifix.  While 
one  of  the  most  common  themes  on 
carved  walking  sticks  is  the  snake  entwin- 
ing, probably  referring  to  Moses,  here 
the  snake  may  also  refer  to  an  Iroquois 
legend.  The  dogwood  may  be  the  Iro- 
quois “Great  Tree  of  Light”  and  may  also 
refer  to  the  legend  about  dogwood  being 
the  source  of  wood  for  the  cross  for  Jesus’ 
Crucifixion.  The  turtle  is  probably  a ref- 

Iercnce  to  the  Iroquois  Creation  story  of 
Skywoman  falling  on  Turtle’s  back,  how- 
ever it  is  also  used  in  Christian  art,  as  a 
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symbol  for  chastity.  The  crucifix  is  sur- 
mounted by  a cock,  both  symbols  of  the 
Passion  and  the  Resurrection.  Thus  both 
the  Iroquois  and  Christian  symbols  con- 
tain death  and  life.  LMD 

Crucifix,  late  i8th  century. 

(top  left)  Polychromed  wood. 

H:  48.9  cm  (figure). 

Mexico.  Collection  Peter  D.  L’Heureux. 

This  folk  art  crucifix  of  polychromed 
wood,  reflecting  the  last  moments  of 
Christ’s  life,  came  from  the  Colonial  sil- 
ver mining  town  of  Real  de  Catorce, 
Mexico,  and  is  known  to  have  graced  a 
hacienda  chapel.  The  artist  has  portrayed 
him  with  native  Mexican  features,  which 
brings  the  image  closer  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  The  weight  of  his  tired  body  is 
evident  in  the  strain  reflected  in  the  arm 
muscles,  the  taut  ribs,  and  the  manner  in 
which  his  legs  bend  and  buckle.  His  eyes 
are  still  open  so  he  is  a “Cristo  vivo”  or 
“living  Christ,”  which  would  be  apparent 
to  the  people  praying  below  him.  Stylized 
rivulets  of  blood  flow  from  his  wounds. 
The  blue  perizonium  indicates  that  he 
would  have  been  covered  with  a finely 
embroidered  cloth.  The  figure  would  have 
had  a human  hair  wig  worn  under  the 
remains  of  the  tin  crown.  The  artist  has 
succeeded  in  portraying  him  with  a sad- 
ness yet  peacefulness  in  his  appearance. 
The  manner  in  which  he  is  hanging  from 
the  cross  (not  nailed  as  originally)  is  rem- 
iniscent stylistically  of  the  Colonial  Mis- 
sion crosses  of  California.  PL’H 

Our  Man  of  Sorrows, 

19TH  CENTURY. 

(bottom  left)  Polychromed  wood  with  glass  eyes 
and  human  hair.  H:  44.8  cm.  Guatemala. 

Collection  Peter  D.  LHeureux. 

This  Guatemalan  (or  possibly  Spanish) 
nineteenth-century,  polychromed  “ima- 
gen  vestidera”  (clothed  image)  is  typical  of 
the  quality  images  found  in  home  chapels 
of  the  wealthy.  The  face  is  carved  as  a 
mask,  so  that  the  glass  eyes  can  be  inserted 
from  behind.  It  is  then  placed  on  the 
sculpted  body.  Great  attention  to  detail  is 
lavished  on  these  images,  but  only  on 
areas  that  will  not  be  clothed.  The  arms 
detach  and  are  movable  so  that  his  cos- 
tumes may  be  changed  with  ease.  A wig 
of  human  hair,  a crown  of  thorns,  and 
resplendor  add  to  the  overall  “image.”  This 
sculpture  is  seen  without  its  clothing  so 
you  may  note  the  discoloration  of  the 
hands  and  face  due  to  years  of  veneration 
and  candle  burning.  There  is  also  a spot 
on  his  back  with  metal  wires  to  support 
a cross.  Images  of  diis  quality,  though  not 
uncommon,  are  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  to  find.  PL’H 

John  the  Baptist,  circa  1972. 

(not  shown)  Norval  Morrisseau,  1932-. 

Acrylic  on  canvas.  81.4  x 76.2  cm.  Canada. 

Collection  Jean  and  Ron  McKague. 

This  image  is  part  of  Morrisseau’s  strug- 
gle to  reconcile  the  Catholic  faith  of  his 
grandmother  with  his  deep  pride  in  his 
Ojibwa  heritage.  Thus  John  the  Baptist, 
a man  of  the  wilderness,  is  very  similar  to 
his  representations  of  shamanic  figures. 
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Jesus,  the  Man  Who  Belongs  to  the  World 


Nativity  Scene,  1966. 

(not  shown)  Domingo  Franco  and  Chepa 
Franco,  circa  1 880s- 1966  and  1901 -> 
Crlche:  saguaro  wood,  cloth,  iron  nails,  paint, 
hair,  glue,  safety  pins,  cotton  string,  dned  gnus. 

and  copper  wire.  68.5  x 32.0  x 35.0  cm. 

Tohono  O'odham.  Arizona  State  Museum. 

University  of  Arizona  IE-67301- 

The  Tohono  O’odham  are  a Pima  peo- 
ple who  now  are  known  by  their  name 
for  themselves.  Formerly  they  were  pop- 
ularly known  as  Papago,  a variant  of  the 
name  Father  Eusebio  Kino,  the  German 
Jesuit  missionary  and  explorer,  gave 
them.  Father  Kino  spent  the  years 
between  1687  and  his  death  in  1711 
founding  missions  and  preaching  in 
Mexico  and  what  became  Arizona.  He 
represented  both  the  Spanish  zeal  for 
spreading  Catholicism  and  the  Spanish 
drive  for  hegemony  over  people  and 
geography,  in  the  face  of  incursions  from 
various  sources.  Kino  is  said  to  have  per- 
sonally baptized  4,500  people  during  his 
years  in  the  region.  In  1767  the  Jesuits 
were  expelled  from  all  Spanish  lands  and 
replaced  by  Franciscans,  who  continued 
exploration  and  conversion.  In  their  turn, 
the  Franciscans  were  expelled  in  1821. 
Until  later  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
Catholics  in  the  area  were  left  to  main- 
tain their  faith  and  their  churches  on 
their  own.  The  church  at  the  mission  of 
San  Xavier  del  Bac,  founded  by  Kino  in 
1697  and  the  area  where  Franco 
Domingo  was  born,  was  preserved  by 
local  believers  from  both  the  elements 
and  raiding  Apaches.  It  has  been  seri- 
ously restored  and  continues  to  serve  the 
Tohono  O’odham  population. 

Now,  most  of  the  approximately 
16,000  Tohono  O’odham  live  on  reser- 
vation lands  near  Tucson,  as  farmers  and 
cattle  raisers.  While  their  crafting  of 
beautiful  coiled  basketry  is  most  famous, 
there  is  also  a tradition  of  creating  scenes 
of  Tohono  O’odham  daily  life  from 
materials  available  in  the  desert. 
Domingo  and  Chepa  Franco,  husband 
and  wife,  worked  together  for  over  forty 
years  creating  such  scenes.  Domingo 
carved  figures  and  Chepa  added  the  dec- 
orative touches.  After  Domingo’s  death, 
Chepa  carved  as  well  as  decorated.  Their 
interpretation  of  the  Nativity  scene 
demonstrates  how  they  sought  to  make 
the  Christian  narrative  relevant  to  their 
experience.  LMD 


Jesus  and  the 
Dignity  of 
Women 

the  passion  to  make  and 
make  again 

where  such  unmaking  reigns 

the  refusal  to  be  a victim 
we  have  lived  with  violence 
for  so  long 

Am  I to  go  on  saying 
for  myself,  for  her 

This  is  my  body, 
take  and  destroy  it? 

Adrienne  Rich,  "Natural  Resources,"  in 
The  Dream  of  a Common  Language:  Forms 
1974-1977  (New  York:  W.W.  Norton, 
1978),pp.  64-65 


In  Jesus’  day  women  were  defined  in 
Roman  and  Jewish  law  by  their  rela- 
tionship to  father  or  husband.  The 
patriarchal  language  of  the  Church 
has  often  made  women  invisible.  Yet, 
in  the  Gospel,  women  are  Jesus’  clos- 
est friends,  stand  vigil  at  his 
Crucifixion,  and  are  the  first  to  visit 
his  tomb.  Mary,  his  beloved  friend, 
greets  him  in  the  garden  of 
Resurrection. 

Three  Unmercenary  Women, 
2000. 

(above)  Heiko  Schlieper.  193I-.  Icon. 

33.3x28.6  cm.  Canada. 

New  Ostrog  Monastery 

The  Orthodox  Church  recognizes  a cat- 
egory of  saint  called  “the  unmercenary 
physician.”  These  people  were  trained 
medical  doctors  who  devoted  their  lives 
to  the  service  of  the  poor  and  to  an  asce- 
tic Christian  life.  Most  of  them  were 
martyred.  It  is  an  almost  forgotten  fact 
that  the  first  three  of  these  unmercenary 
physicians  were  women.  Two  of  them, 
tradition  teaches,  were  cousins  of  Apos- 
tle Paul,  studied  medicine  in  Tarsus,  and 
purchased  a mineral  spring  case  which 
they  turned  into  a clinic.  The  sisters. 
Zenaida  and  Philonella,  also  founded  a 
convent.  A number  of  small  men’s 


monasteries  also  grew  up  around  the 
area,  and  Zenaida  became  a spiritual 
mother  to  many  of  the  monks.  Philonciia 
was  the  founder  of  gynaecology  and 
spent  much  of  her  life  striving  to  sepa- 
rate medicine  from  magic  and  bring  tt 
toward  pure  science.  Saint  Hermionc 
was  a daughter  of  Phillip  the  Deacon, 
who  was  one  of  the  seven  deacons  men- 
tioned in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  She 
was  both  a prophetess  and  an  unmerce- 
nary physician.  She  founded  a series  of 
hostels  for  the  ill.  with  a palliative-care 
orientation.  Because  these  women  had 
been  practically  forgotten.  Archbishop 
Iazar  of  the  Canadian  Orthodox  Church 
sought  to  have  an  icon  made  of  them. 
Iconographcr  Heiko  Schlieper  offered 
one  as  a gift  to  the  New  Ostrog 
Monastery. 

The  association  of  Christian  teach- 
ing with  healing  is  rooted  in  the  Gospel 
accounts  of  Jesus’  healing  of  physical, 
mental,  and  spiritual  diseases.  Jesus  has 
been  called  “The  Great  Physician* 
through  our  own  day  by  many  Christian 
traditions,  including  some  in  the  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  centuries  which 
placed  a special  emphasis  on  this  aspect 
of  his  ministry.  This  aspect  of  Jesus'  min- 
istry is  carried  into  Byzantine  medicine 
and  permeates  the  hagiography  of  the 
saints.  Scholars  have  pointed  to  the  use 
of  the  inherited  Crcco-Roman  tradition 
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of  medicine,  particularly  Hippocrates 
and  Galen,  by  the  physician  saints  of  the 
Church.  They  also  contributed  to  the 
development  of  medicine  throughout 
the  Byzanune  period  and  we  have  refer- 
ences to  the  writings  of  such  medical 
authors  as  Meletios  the  Monk,  Leo  the 
Physician,  Symeon  Seth,  Theophanes 
Chrysobalantes,  Nicholas  Myrepsos,  and 
John  Aktouarios  to  mention  only  a few 
of  them.  There  were  substantial  contri- 
butions as  well  to  health  care  with  hospi- 
tals, medical  specialization,  pharmacology, 
and  surgery,  all  of  which  were  on  a rather 
high  plane  in  the  Byzantine  world. 

Physicians  are  depicted  in  ancient 
artistic  works  holding  boxes  such  as  the 
ones  shown  in  this  icon.  They  were  used 
for  medicines  and  for  various  instru- 
ments, and  the  few  examples  that  survive 
are  made  of  bronze,  wood,  and  ivory. 
They  often  bear  the  image  of  Asklepios 
or  Hygieia  from  Greco-Roman  mythol- 
ogy, and  later  Christian  examples  show 
a cross  or  the  Healing  of  the  Blind  Man, 
one  of  the  acts  of  Jesus  recorded  in 
Matthew  9:27.  The  earliest  examples  of 
doctor  saints  in  the  fifth  to  eighth  cen- 
turies show  them  carrying  leather 
pouches  of  a size  and  shape  similar  to 
those  shown  in  this  icon.  LP/DJG 


Phoebe  Anna  Traquair 
1852  - 1936 

Crucifixion  of  Christ,  1902. 

(above)  Painted  enamel  on  embossed  copper 
mounted  in  a copper  alloy  frame.  16.4  x 21.4  x 
1.2  cm  (open).  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
Edinburgh,  through  the  Trustees  of  the 
National  Museums  of  Scotland  [K.L. 1997.93]. 


Cross  and  Two  Candlesticks, 
1902-1903. 

(left)  Cross  and  candlesticks:  copper  decorated 
with  enamels.  Crucifix  96.5  x 40.3  x 34.3  cm; 

Candlesticks  56.0  x 22.5  cm  and 
55.5 x 23.0  cm.  Saint  Mary’s  Cathedral, 
Edinburgh,  through  the  Trustees  of  the 
National  Museums  of  Scotland  [A.L.514.1-3]. 

Phoebe  Anna  Moss  was  born  in  Dublin 
and  studied  at  the  Dublin  School  of  Art. 
In  1873  she  married  Ramsay  Traquair, 
who  became  Keeper  of  Natural  History 
at  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art  (now 
the  Royal  Museum  of  Scotland), 
Edinburgh,  in  1874.  Phoebe  Anna 
Traquair  became  a leader  in  the  Celtic 
Revival,  an  aspect  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Movement,  producing  illuminations, 
manuscripts,  embroideries,  enamels, 
watercolours,  paintings  in  egg  tempera, 
and  murals.  She  exhibited  in  Arts  and 
Crafts  exhibitions  in  London,  Dublin, 
Paris,  and  America,  and  in  1 920  became 
the  first  woman  member  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy.  When  she  died,  the 
artistic  tradition  that  had  inspired  her 
had  fallen  into  disfavour  and  she  was 
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Annunciation, 


A1M( 


ti  it  no i uirpiiung  that  Iraquaut  umll 

pununp  ik  r omnium!  ol  illuminated 


in  a nngc  of  media  and  pmincd  ihnc 

hendf  Her  paiadap  an  cbanastaad 

by  larclulb  drpu.(cd.  iny  youthful  lip 
ufc\,  eiqumtc.  plowing  colours.  and  I be 
I blending  of  ihc  hunun  and  the  divine. 
She  even  made  ate  oi  egg  ictnpeia  in 
tome  world.  which  wat  ihc  medium  of 
medieval  matiert  tuch  at  ha  Angelico 
She  illustrated  the  works  of  the  poet 
pointers  William  Blake  ( 1 757- 1 827)  and 
Dante  Gabriel  Rottetti  (1828-1882). 
both  of  whom  saw  the  sacred  and  the 
profane  as  intertwined.  In  her  work,  the 
same  ethereal  figures  represent  angels 
and  souls,  in  embraces  that  are  sensual 
rather  than  spiritual.  For  example,  in 
Reception  an  adolescent  angel  embraces 
a newly-risen  soul.  IVrhapt  this  is  dented 
from  another  of  her  favourite*.  the  Ital 
ian  poet  Dante  ( 1 265- 1 32 1 ).  who  wrote 
hauntingly  of  his  desired  reunion  with  his 
beloved,  lost-love  Bcatncc.  who  for  him 
symbolized  the  divine  and  the  human 
soul.  In  Tiraquair  s works,  the  undercur- 
rent of  sensuality’  is  innocent  but  also 
appears  in  the  depiction  of  the  Angel 
Gabriel  and  the  Virgin  Mary  in  .innun- 
nation.  The  two  appear  as  lovers.  She  is 
dressed  in  a pale,  rosy  garment  (like  the 
colour  of  his  wings)  and  holds  his  hand, 
while  he  has  his  arm  around  her  neck. 
AAD 


largely  forgotten  until  the  1989  Barbican 
Art  Gallery  exhibition  when  Lindsay 
Errington  reassessed  this  tradition  (John 
Christian,  editor,  The  Last  Romantics: 
The  Romantic  Tradition  in  British  Art: 
Burne-Jones  to  Stanley  Spencer , London: 
Lund  Humphries,  1989,  pp.  47-53).  In 
1993,  the  Scottish  National  Portrait 
Gallery  mounted  an  exhibition  dedicated 
to  her  work  (Elizabeth  Cumming, 
Phoebe  Anna  Traquair  1852-1936 , Edin- 
burgh: Scottish  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
1993).  Interestingly,  the  rehabilitation 
of  her  reputation  accompanied  a Scottish 
cultural  revival  that  has  also  seen  an 
expansion  of  the  Museum  of  Scotland 
and  exhibits  on  Scottish  history  and  cul- 
ture. Sir  James  L.  Caw  demonstrated  the 
enthusiasm  of  her  contemporaries  when 
he  wrote  in  1900:  “Her  art  is  the  spon- 
taneous efflorescence  of  her  imagination, 
her  religion,  and  her  love  of  beauty:  and 
these  are  of  no  common  order  ...  her 
work  possesses  ...  the  indefinable  yet 
authentic  marks  of  a noble  passion  and 
an  exalted  inspiration”  (quoted  in  Cum- 
ming, p.  47). 

Traquair,  like  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
artists  she  admired,  was  fascinated  by 
medieval  themes,  which  led  her,  for 
example,  to  illuminate  the  works  of 
Dante,  but  her  decorative  work  also 
includes  figurative  Celtic  elements.  She 


admired  the  artists  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance and,  after  visiting  Florence  in  1 895, 
her  work  made  extensive  use  of  colour 
and  gold  leaf.  She  also  produced  some 
exquisite  Church  plate  using  Fra 
Angelicos  colours.  Working  in  enamel 
was  considered  a difficult  craft  but 
Traquair  relished  the  challenge  and  with 
her  son,  Ramsay,  researched  various  tech- 
niques and  styles.  It  is  interesting  that 
she  turned  to  sacred  themes  when  adopt- 
ing traditional  techniques  and  forms  used 
by  artists  of  the  past  to  serve  the  Church, 
then  the  primary  patron  of  the  arts.  The 
crucifix,  candlesticks,  and  triptych  arc 
representative  of  her  enamelling,  which 
uses  vivid  greens,  oranges,  and  reds.  The 
triptych’s  centre  panel  is  a typical  depic- 
tion of  the  crucified  Christ,  but  the  side 
panels  have  charming  portraits  of  angels 
resembling  real  children,  typical  of  her 
figurative  style.  AAD 
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Jesus  of  the  Gospel 

"Jesus  came  into  Qalilee,  preaching  the  gospel 
of  the  kingdom  of  Qod  . . . 'The  time  has  come,- 
the  kingdom  of  Qod  is  upon  you'." 

Mark  1:14-15 


“Gospel”  (Greek  evangelion ) means  “good 
news.”  Each  of  the  four  New  Testament 
Gospels,  named  for  the  traditionally  proclaimed 
writers  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  has 
a narrative  of  the  teaching  and  deeds  of  Jesus, 
and  identifies  Jesus  as  the  Promised  One 
of  Hebrew  prophecy.  Throughout  twenty 
centuries  of  the  Christian  tradition  the  Gospel 
has  been  read  in  personal  devotion,  in  worship 
services,  and  when  Christians  welcome  children 
into  the  world,  marry,  and  bury  their  loved 
ones.  For  many  Christians,  the  Gospel  story 
has  been  glimpsed  primarily  in  prayer  and 
worship  and  through  iconography. 


Pennyroyal  Caxton  Bible: 
New  Testament,  1999. 

(right)  Barry  Moser,  1940-.  King  James  text; 
233  resingrave  engravings  by  Moser;  text 
printed  in  Galliard,  Mantinia,  and  Le  B( 
Hebrew  typefaces  by  letterpress  from  polymer 
printing  plates.  41.0  x 72.7  cm  (open).  United 
States  of  America.  Peel  Special  Collections 
Library,  University  of  Alberta. 

One  could  depict  the  history  of  printing 
simply  through  the  various  great  editions 
of  Bibles.  From  Johannes  Gutenberg’s 
Bible  of  1450-1456,  to  John  Baskerville’s 
noble  1 763  edition,  to  the  peerless  Doves 
Press  Bible  of  1903,  and  Bruce  Rogers’ 
splendid  Oxford  London  Bible  of  1935, 
Bibles  have  often  been  the  crowning  mas- 
terpieces of  the  world’s  great  typogra- 
phers, printers,  and  illustrators.  Despite 
this  rich  tradition,  the  twentieth  century 
had  witnessed  no  major  Bible  in  which 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  were  illus- 
trated by  a single  artist.  On  the  cusp  of 
the  millennium,  however,  one  of  the 
finest  living  illustrators  and  book  artists, 
Barry  Moser,  turned  his  attention  to  the 
book  that  has  made  the  greatest  impact 
on  Western  civilization.  At  his  Penny- 
royal Press  in  Massachusetts,  Moser  has 


produced  many  beautiful  books  with  his 
vivid  woodcut  illustrations.  For  his  Bible 
he  created  233  relief  engravings  using 
engraving  blocks  made  from  a synthetic 
polymer,  a recently  invented  technique 
that  replaces  the  traditional  but  increas- 
ingly scarce  boxwood.  Moser’s  text  is  the 
King  James  version  as  used  in  Frederick 
Scrivener’s  1873  critical  edition  of  the 
Cambridge  Paragraph  Bible. 


In  interviews,  Moser  has  said  he  created 
the  book  simply  because  it  was  the  book 
he  most  wanted  to  do,  partly  because  of 
the  artistic  challenge,  and  partly  to  address 
the  religious  uncertainties  he  has  wresded 
with  for  more  than  thirty  years.  He  sought 
help  in  two  areas.  First,  this  Bible  was 
made  possible  by  the  generous  support 
of  Bruce  Kovner,  chairman  of  Caxton 
Corporation.  Second,  because  he  was 
aware  that  any  image  is  an  act  of  inter- 
pretation, he  assembled  a team  of  schol- 
arly advisors. 

One  of  Moser’s  key  purposes  was 
to  make  the  Bible  more  accessible  in  the 
intimacy  of  its  images.  The  frailty  of  the 
solitary  man  or  woman  who  must  bear  the 
weight  of  the  world  is  emphasized,  and 
supernatural  elements  are  played  down. 
Thus  the  Annunciation  does  not  depict  an 
angel  greeting  Mary,  but  Mary  alone  with 
her  thoughts  as  a great  light  approaches 
her.  It  also  gave  Moser  a chance  to  look 
anew  at  such  issues  as  whether  Jesus  was 
divine.  His  choice  of  models  is  instructive. 
His  model  for  Jesus  was  Lewis  Silver,  chef 
in  an  Italian  restaurant.  Moser  said,  “It 
would  make  it  more  perfect  if  you  were  a 
Jew.”  Silver  said,  “Well,  I am,  I’m  a 
Sephardic  Jew.”  Moser  used  his  own  fea- 
tures for  the  decapitated  head  of  Goliath. 
In  using  live  models,  friends  and  towns- 
people, and  photographs  of  real  people,  he 
brings  a contemporary  feel  to  the  ancient 
characters  and  a startling  immediacy  to  the 


scenes.  Re-imagining  this  sacred  cast  of 
characters  as  living,  breathing  men  and 
women  is  at  the  heart  of  this  project.  “All 
of  these  people  are  flawed,  just  like  the 
people  who  will  be  reading  it,”  Moser  has 
said.  The  effect  is  sometimes  disturbing 
but  always  vivid  and  powerful.  This  is  not 
a comfortable,  pious  volume,  but  a Bible 
for  our  time.  JWC 

Das  Newe  Testament, 
circa  1567. 

(following page  top)  Martin  Luther,  translator, 
1483-1546.  Bible  with  woodcut  illustrations. 
29. 6x20.0  cm.  Collection  Siegfried  Preuss. 

The  oldest  German-language  manuscript 
of  the  Bible  that  has  come  down  to  us 
belongs  to  the  eighth  century.  By  the  fif- 
teenth century,  there  were  numerous  ver- 
sions of  vernacular  Bibles,  especially  in 
German  and  Italian.  What  made  such  a 
big  difference  to  promulgation  of  Bibles 
and  the  spread  of  the  Reformation  was 
Gutenberg’s  success  with  moveable  type. 
He  produced  the  42-line  and  36-line 
Bibles  (in  Latin)  in  1452-1456.  This 
change  from  hand-written  manuscripts 
or  block-printing  meant  it  was  possible 
to  produce  ephemeral  materials  such  as 
posters  in  great  numbers,  as  well  as  large 
numbers  of  identical  copies  of  books. 
Indeed,  the  advent  of  printing  was  an 
important  precondition  for  the  Protes- 
tant Reformation,  for  without  it  there 
could  be  no  “priesthood  of  all  believers.” 
At  the  same  time,  however,  the  new 
medium  also  acted  as  a precipitant.  Partly 
because  Luther’s  dissent  was  imple- 
mented by  print,  it  could  leave  a much 
more  indelible  impression.  Lutheranism 
was  the  first  movement  of  any  kind,  reli- 
gious or  secular,  to  use  the  new  presses 
against  an  established  institution. 

While  scholars  disagree  on  precisely 
how  many  High  German  (17-20)  and 
Low  German  (probably  four)  Bibles  were 
printed  between  1460  and  1522,  they 
did  not  fulfill  either  of  Luther’s  two 
requirements  for  translation:  it  should 
be  based  on  the  original  texts  and  use  a 
German  comprehensible  to  all.  Since  one 
of  Luther’s  cardinal  principles  was  that 
the  Scriptures  were  the  only  true  key  to 
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the  faith,  he  decided  to  translate  the 
Bible  into  German  himself,  with  some 
assistance  from  advisors,  most  notably 
Melanchthon. 

The  first  edition  of  Luthers  New 
Testament  appeared  in  September  1 522. 
Within  a few  weeks  5,000  copies  were 
sold,  and  in  December  a second  edition 
was  printed.  Luther  completed  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament  in  1534. 
Before  Luthers  death  in  1 546, 430  edi- 
tions of  the  Bible  in  whole  or  parts  had 
appeared.  All  of  these  bore  the  signs  of 
Luther’s  continuing  revisions. 

Luther's  translation  docs  not 
adhere  slavishly  to  the  style  and  syntac- 
tical structure  of  the  original  languages, 
but  it  is  considered  linguistically  exact  in 
detail  and  the  first  work  of  art  in  Ger- 
man prose.  It  became  the  foundation  of 
the  Reformation  and  central  to  the 
development  of  the  vocabulary  of  mod- 
ern literary  German.  The  Luther  Bibles 
were  also  notable  for  their  copious  illus- 
trations for  the  earlier  portion  ol  the 
Old  Testament  and  for  the  book  of  Rev- 
elation in  the  New  Testament.  The 
restriction  of  illustrations  to  these  por- 
tions of  the  Bible  had  become  a con- 
vention in  Germany. 

This  copy  lacks  a tide  page,  but  the 
patterns  of  publishing  plus  the  fact  that 
this  is  a relatively  luxurious  printing 
(size,  layout  of  text,  and  quality  of  wood- 
cuts)  would  suggest  this  was  probably 
published  in  Wittenberg,  Frankfurt  am 
Main,  or  possibly  Niirnberg.  IfWitten- 
berg  were  the  place  of  publication,  then 
the  printer  would  probably  have  been 
Hans  Lufft  (1495-1583);  if  Frankfurt 
am  Main  then  probably  Sigmund  Fey- 
erabend  ( 1 528-90).  The  woodcuts  were 
probably  designed  by  more  than  one 
person.  LMD 

New  Testament  in  Engush 

TRANSLATED  BY  JOHN  WyCLIFFE 
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Contemporary  Manuscript 

FORMERLY  IN  THE  MONASTERY  OF 
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(right  centre)  Bible.  41.0 x 25.0 cm  (open). 

England.  Collection  Nicholas  Wickenden. 

John  Wycliffe  (circa  1329-1384),  the 
radical  Oxford  theologian,  is  no  longer 
believed  to  have  been  the  actual  trans- 
lator of  the  late  fourteenth-century  Eng- 
lish Bible  associated  with  his  name,  but 
that  he  provided  the  inspiration  for  it 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  As  early  as  1378, 
in  his  De  Veritate  Sacrae  Scripturae  (On 
the  Truth  of  the  Holy  Scriptures), 
Wycliffe  argued  for  the  superiority  of 
Scripture  over  any  other  religious 
authority.  As  he  later  summed  up  his 
position  to  Pope  Urban  VI,  “I  believe 
that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  the  whole 
body  of  Gods  law.  I believe  that  Christ, 
who  gave  it  to  us,  is  very  God  and  very 
man,  and  by  this  it  passes  all  other  laws.” 
Given  the  individualism  characteristic  of 
Wycliffe’s  theology,  it  was  easy  to  move 
on  to  the  view  that  every  Christian  what- 
soever should  have  access  to  the  Bible, 
if  not  in  Latin,  then  in  the  vernacular. 
Beginning  perhaps  at  the  end  of  the 
1370s,  a first  draft  of  an  English  Bible 
was  prepared  by  some  of  Wycliffe’s  fol- 
lowers, among  whom  the  leading  spirit 
appears  to  have  been  Nicholas  of  Here- 


ford (died  after  1417).  Even  after  vari- 
ous revisions  (some  scholars  think 
Wycliffe  himself  may  have  helped  at  this 
point),  this  “Early  Version”  remained 
closely  attached  to  the  Latin  Vulgate 
word-order,  sometimes  to  the  point  of 
unintelligibility.  Within  a few  years  a 
more  understandable,  and  more  correct, 
“Later  Version”  appeared,  often  attrib- 
uted (but  on  slender  evidence)  to  John 
Purvey  (died  after  1407).  Despite  the 
prohibition  of  unauthorized  Bible  trans- 
lations by  the  Church  authorities  at  the 
Council  of  Oxford  in  1407,  the  Wydif- 
fite  Bible  continued  to  circulate  in  whole 
or  in  pan;  more  than  200  manuscripts 
are  known.  The  first  printed  English 
Bibles,  however,  were  freshly  translated 
by  William  Tyndale  ( 1494?- 1 536)  and 
Miles  Coverdale  (1525-1535).  The 
Wycliffite  Bible,  in  the  Later  Version, 
appeared  in  print  only  in  1731 ; the  New 
Testament  exhibited  here  is  the  first  pub- 


lication of  the  Early  Version.  It  did  no 
more  than  reproduce  a single  manuscript 
(Arundel  I)  - the  monumental  critical 
edition  of  both  versions,  by  the  Rev. 
Josiah  Forshall  and  Sir  Frederic  Mad- 
den, would  come  out  two  years  later  - 
but  it  commands  admiration  by  the 
striking  excellence  of  its  design  and  pro- 
duction. For  these,  the  publisher  William 
Pickering  (1796-1854)  and  the  printer 
Charles  Whittingham  the  Younger 
(1795-1876),  in  the  words  of  Desmond 
Flower  “one  of  the  greatest  publisher- 
printer  partnerships  in  the  history  of 
British  book-production,"  deserve  full 
credit.  Their  publication  is  a worthy  trib- 
ute to  the  pioneers  in  England  of  the 
movement  to  place  the  Bible  in  the 
hands  of  the  people.  NW 
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The  central  position  of  the  Bible  in  Eng- 
lish worship  since  the  Reformation  has 
never  hern  more  magnificently  filial  dun 
by  the  folio  edition  produced  by  John 
Raduxvillc  for  Cambndgr  University  in 
1763.  As  early  as  1538,  Henry  VIII  had 
ordered  that  "one  book  of  the  whole  Bible 
of  the  largest  volume  in  English"  should 
be  placed  in  every  parish  church  in  Eng- 
land. where  all  the  paruhioncrs  could  lead 
it.  The  "Great"  Bible  first  published  in 
the  next  year  was  designed  for  dut  pur- 
pose,  and  soon  the  words  "apoynted  to  the 
use  of  the  churches"  appeared  on  the  title- 
page.  Compact  Bibles  for  home  use  soon 
became  available,  but  lectern  Bibles 
remained  indispensable  for  public  wor- 
ship, and  the  "Authorized  Version"  of 
161 1 also  claimed  (on  no  discernible 
authority)  to  be  "Appointed  to  be  trad  in 
churches."  The  sometimes  rugged,  yet 
incomparably  powerful  and  effective  style 
of  the  Authorized  (or  "King  James”)  Ver- 
sion made  it  at  once  a seminal  document 
of  English  literary  culture  and  a model 
and  inspiration  to  the  greatest  writers  from 
its  own  time  to  the  present.  However, 
typography  was  at  a low  ebb  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  and  almost  a century 
and  a half  passed  before  the  new  transla- 
tion appeared  in  a form  whose  appear 
ancc  corresponded  in  some  measure  to 
its  literary  greatness. 

Baskervillc  was  a Birmingham 
entrepreneur  whose  considerable  prof- 
its from  the  manufacture  of  lacquered 
metalware  allowed  him  to  set  himself 
up  in  the  printing  business.  Being,  as 
he  described  himself,  "an  early  admirer 
of  the  beauty  of  Letters."  he  designed  hts 
own  type  in  an  innovative  style,  with 
flowing  and  rather  delicate  lines  and 
subtly  tapered  thick  and  thin  strokes 
(still  much  used  in  a variety  of  modern 
adaptations).  He  also  developed  his  own 
formula  for  especially  black  ink. 
improved  his  machinery  to  permit  par- 
ticularly even  prexswork.  and  hot-pressed 
his  paper  for  extra  smoothness.  Not  least 
important  was  his  extraordinary  flair  for 
laying  out  pages  which  were  spaciously 
and  harmoniously  proportioned  as  well 
as  highly  legible.  Though  personally 
something  of  a freethinker,  he  declared 
it  to  be  "the  extent  of  my  Ambition"  to 
print  a Prayer  Book  and  a Bible,  and  in 
1758  he  came  to  an  arrangement  with 
Cambridge  that  enabled  him.  on  rather 
onerous  terms,  to  do  so.  Commercially. 
Baskcrvillcs  Bible  was  not  a success;  of 
the  1 250  copies,  556  were  remaindered 
in  1768  to  a London  bookseller  who 
then  declined  to  pay  the  agreed  price. 
Aesthetically,  however,  it  was  a triumph, 
and  perhaps  Baskervillc  was  not  too 
immodest  when  he  called  this  book  “the 
grandest  and  most  elegant  Folio  Bible, 
that  ever  appeared  since  the  invention  of 
the  Art  of  Printing."  NW 
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Baptism  ot  Oi  k Lord. 
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Theophany  is  the  greatest  of  the  winter 
feasts  and  honours  the  Baptism  ol'  lesus. 
the  prototype  lor  csvn  C hrisiun.  and  the 
revelation  of  the  Trinity.  The  feast  dav.  6 
January,  marks  the  beginning  of  Jesus' 
ministry  and  speaks  of  the  blessing  of  all 
water  and  through  that  water,  the  blessed 
nature  ol  the  cosmos. 


The  least  celebrating  the  birth  of  Jesus 
focuses  on  the  Incarnation  of  God  in 
human  lornt  and  depicts  the  birth 
accounts  found  in  the  Gospel  ol  both 
Matthew  and  l.uke.  Along  with  the  cen- 
tral story  the  icon  also  shows  Joseph, 
betrothed  to  Mary,  talking,  as  one  tra- 
dition tells  us,  with  his  spiritual  elder, 
seeking  assurance  that  what  has  occurred 
is  Gods  will. 


peace,  according  to  rout  word;  for  my 
eyes  have  seen  your  salvation,  which  you 
have  prepared  in  the  presence  o!  all  peo- 
ples. a lighi  lor  revelation  10  the  Gentiles 
and  lor  glory  to  your  people  Israel." 


Meeting  on-  Our  Lord  in  the 
Temple.  1999. 

(iiboir)  A 5. 5 .v  •>  5. 5 <-/». 


According  to  the  law  of  Moses,  they 
brought  IJcsus]  up  to  Jerusalem  to  present 


This  feast  commemorates  the  fulfillment 
of  the  Law  ol  Moses  regarding  the  first 
horn.  The  feast  day  is  2 February  and  the 
narrative  speaks  of  the  meeting  of  the 
I ord  by  Simeon  and  Anna,  and  tlx-  recita- 
tion of  the  beautiful  Nunc  Ihmutii. 


in  Jerusalem  whose  name  was  Simeon.. .. 
when  the  parents  brought  in  the  child 
Jesus,  to  do  for  him  what  was  customary 
under  the  law.  Simeon  took  him  in  his 
arms  and  praised  God,  saying,  “Master. 


- - 


%w 


Pentecost,  1999. 

(tup  left)  35. 5 x 35. 5 cm. 

When  the  day  of  Pentecost  had  come, 
they  were  all  together  in  one  place.  And 
suddenly  from  heaven  there  'came  a 
sound  like  the  rush  ot  a violent  wind, 
and  it  tilled  the  entire  house  where  they 
were  sitting.  Divided  tongues,  as  ot  tire, 
appeared  among' them,  and  a tongue 
rested  on  each  of  them.  All  of  them  were 
tilled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  began  to 
speak  in  other  languages,  as  the  Spirit 
gave  them  ability.  Now  there  were  devout 
Jews  Irom  every  nation  under  heaven  I is  - 
ing  in  Jerusalem.  And  at  this  sound  flic 
crowd  gathered  and  was  bewildered, 
because  each  one  heard  “them  speaking 
about  Cod  s deeds  of  power." 

Acts  2:1-13 

Fifty  days  after  Ptischa,  this  feast  com- 
memorates the  account  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  crowned  figure  emerging 
from  the  darkness  is  "Cosmos,"  a per- 
sonification of  illumined  Creation, 
restored  through  its  relationship  to  the 
Divine. 


TRANSFIGURATION  OF  Of*  I.OR1). 

1999- 
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Six  davs  later.  Jesus  took  with  him  I Viet 
and  Janies  and  his  brother  John  and  led 
them  up  a high  mountain,  by  themvisev 
And  he  was  transfigured  lx  lore  them, 
and  his  face  shone  like  the  sun.  and  his 
clothes  became  dazzling  white.  Nuddenb 
there  appeared  to  them  \l»*so  and  FJi- 
jah.  talking  with  him.  Ilten  iVter  said  to 
Jesus,  “lord,  it  ts  good  lor  us  to  he  here: 
il  sou  wish.  I s« ill  make  three  dwellings 
here,  one  lor  vott.  one  tor  .Mows,  and  one 
lor  Elijah.'  W hile  he  was  still  speaking, 
suddenly  a bright  cloud  overshadowed 
them,  and  Irom  the  cloud  a voice  said. 
"This  is  nis  Son.  the  Beloved:  with  him 
I am  well  pleased:  listen  to  him!' 

Matthew  |T:l-8 

Celebrated  in  Asia,  probable  bv  Arme- 
nians. as  early  as  the  fourth  century,  this 
feast  was  in  wide  use  in  the  Fast  bs  the 
year  1000.  It  is  celebrated  on  6 August 
and  commemorates  the  Cospel  event 
recorded  in  each  ol  the  synoptic  t impels. 
The  East  understands  this  event  to  speak 
ofa  transformed  nature  uArw«>).  a glorv 
shared  bv  Moses  and  Elijah. 


DoRMITlON  OF  THE  VlRv.lN.  1999. 
'.time  35. 5 .v  -i  5.  S cm. 

W'hat  songs  filled  with  awe  did  all  the 
Apostles  of  the  Word  then  offer  thee.  O 
Virgin,  as  they  stood  round  thy  deathbed 
and  cried  aloud  in  w onder:  “The  Palace 
of  the  King  withdraws:  the  Ark  of  holi- 
ness is  raised  on  high,  l et  the  gates  be 
opened  wide  that  the  Elate  of  God  may 
enter  into  abundant  jov.  she  who  asks 
without  ceasing  for  great  mercy  on  the 
world."  For  bv  thv  deathless  Dominion- 


thou  hast  sanctified  the  whole  world, 
and  then  hast  been  translated  to  the 
places  above  the  world,  there  to  perceive 
the  beauty  of  the  Almighty.... 

Vesper.  Dominion  of  the  Theotokos 

A feast  day  celebrated  on  1 ' August  com- 
memorates the  “falling  asleep"  (death)  ot 
Mary.  It  draws  attention  to  the  sanctity 
of  Marys  life.  She  is  “the  source  ot  life  laid 
in  the  grav  e and  her  tomb  becomes  a lad- 
der to  heaven."  This  fea't  is  an  apt  con- 
clusion to  the  cycle  of  the  liturgical  year. 


In  the  late  1970s,  German  artist  Johannes  Schreiter 
began  creating  sketches  for  the  Heiliggeistkirche,  or 
the  Holy  Ghost  Church,  of  Heidelberg,  the  largest 
series  of  windows  ever  granted  to  one  artist.  The  build- 
ing is  not  only  one  of  Germany’s  most  historic  late 
Gothic  structures,  but  also  served  for  six  centuries  as 
the  church  for  Germany’s  oldest  university,  Heidelberg 
f University  (founded  1386).  During  the  struggles  of 


the  Reformation,  it  became  the  stage  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  and  other  theo- 
logical debates.  Its  nave  and  galleries  also  provided  a 
repository  for  the  priceless  manuscripts  of  the  powerful 
Palatinate  kings  of  the  Rhineland.  These  works,  now 
known  collectively  as  the  Biblioteca  Palatina,  were 
forcibly  removed  in  fifty-five  ox  carts  as  spoils  of  war 
by  the  Vatican  in  1 622,  as  commanded  by  Pope 


Gregory  XV.  As  a setting  for  the  confluence  of 
Christian  faith  and  intellect,  the  Heiliggeistkirche 
can  hardly  be  rivaled. 

The  original  windows  from  the  third  structure, 
completed  in  1386,  had  long  since  been  destroyed 
in  a succession  of  wars  and  fires  ending  with  World 
War  II.  A disparate  assortment  of  inferior  and 
provisional  nineteenth-century  windows,  featuring 
grisaille  geometric  patterns  as  well  as  replacements  of 
clear  glass,  required  restoration  but  were  deemed  too 
worthless  to  repair.  After  an  intensive,  competitive 
search,  Schreiter  received  the  commission  in  1977 
in  the  hope  that  twenty-two  windows,  at  a cost 
exceeding  1 ,000,000  marks,  would  be  installed 
by  1986  to  celebrate  the  600th  anniversary  of 
Heidelberg  University. 

Schreiter  was  the  logical  choice  for  the  commis- 
sioning board  of  the  Evangelical  Reformed  Church. 
He  has  been  an  active  churchgoer  in  the  nearby 
Frankfurt  region  since  1983,  and  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  one  of  the  preeminent  glass  designers  in 
the  world  by  scholars  in  the  field.  Moreover,  hundreds 
of  installations  for  historical  German  churches,  muse- 
ums, and  synagogues  since  1939  attest  to  Schreiter s 
unerring  sensitivity  to  contextual  and  architectonic 
considerations.  In  the  case  of  the  Heiliggeistkirche 
program,  Schreiter  attempted  to  honour  the  long- 
standing academic  history  of  the  church,  its  harried 
existence  as  both  a Catholic  and  Protestant  parish 
until  1936,  and  its.  centrality  in  the  progress  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation.  However,  Schreiter  was  aware 
that,  like  most  significant  ecclesiastic  structures  in 
Germany,  the  Heiliggeistkirche  no  longer  functions 
primarily  as  a worship  sanctuary  so  much  as  a tourist 
attraction,  or  a charming  venue  for  weddings  and  bap- 
tisms. With  this  in  mind,  Schreiter  decided  to  frame  a 
series  of  new  icons  that  would  engage  the  unchurched 
twentieth-century  visitor.  At  the  same  time,  Schreiter 
wished  to  add  a new  dimension  to  ecclesiastic  design 
ethics  by  attempting  to  encapsulate  the  appropriate  and 
sometimes  paradoxical  relationship  between  human 
knowledge  and  the  existence  of  God. 

Schreiter  dedicated  seven  windows  in  the  choir  to 
theological  and  biblical  subjects,  and  fifteen  windows 
to  modern  versions  of  the  disciplines  represented  by 
the  Biblioteca  Palatina,  which  had  been  chained  to 
lecterns  and  displayed  in  the  nave  and  gallery  for  two 
centuries  at  the  Heiliggeistkirche.  Each  design,  to 
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some  degree,  demonstrates  Schreiter’s  fascination  with 
the  conceptual  dialectic  of  the  transcendent  versus  the 
temporal,  good  versus  evil,  the  life-giving  versus  life- 
taking, and  the  complicated  versus  the  simple  truth. 

His  preoccupation  with  paradox  is  best  captured 
by  his  design  for  the  (page  123).  This 

is  the  only  window  Schreiter  had  ever  conceptualized, 
in  almost  thirty  years  of  glass  design,  which  included 
actual  excerpts  from  the  Scriptures,  although  he  often 
inserted  verse  notations  in  ecclesiastic  compositions. 
Rendered  in  German  and  in  Gothic  calligraphy,  a 
verse  from  II  Peter  3:10  refers  to  the  forewarning  that 
the  world  will  end  in  a fiery  conflagration.  This  is 
followed  by  a statement  attributed  to  God  from  Isaiah 
54:10  which  affirms  God’s  undying  love  for  Creation. 
These  verses  reside  near  the  “God”  zone  at  the  top  of 
the  window,  which  Schreiter  frequently  leaves  vacant 
in  a manner  reminiscent  of  Mark  Rothko’s  “cosmic” 
or  universal  colour  blocks.  This  treatment  may  also 
indicate  Schreiter’s  unwillingness  to  circumscribe 
God’s  appearance  in  any  way,  and  perhaps  his  personal 
belief  that  although  God’s  presence  may  seem  minimal 
or  somehow  “far  off”  in  the  modern  world,  God  is 
active  as  a “still  small  voice”  in  that  world. 

The  nfiiddle  and  lower  third  of  each  window  is 
linked  with  the  earthly  or  temporal  zones  that  signify 
the  consequences  of  human  interactions  with  reality. 
The  negative  consequences  of  human  choices,  leading 
to  modern  angst  and  despair,  occasionally  surface  at 
the  extreme  bottom  of  the  windows.  In  the  Physics 
Window , Einstein’s  relativity  formula  can  be  seen 
“escaping”  through  a blue  “rip”  in  the  parchment-like 
veil.  Schreiter  consistently  uses  blue  to  refer  to  eternity; 
and  the  veils  are  what  separates  humanity  from  true 
light  or  true  reality.  The  paradox  of  Einstein’s  genius  is 
that  while  his  theory  of  relativity  indisputably  revolu- 
tionized science,  it  also  gave  rise  to  the  destructive  ca- 
pabilities of  the  atomic  bomb.  The  6 August  1 945 
date  in  the  earthly  zone  of  the  window  commemorates 
the  nuclear  bombing  of  Hiroshima  — a fiery  confla- 
gration re-visualized  by  Schreiter’s  “fireball”  symbol  - 
which  effectively  ended  World  War  II  in  the  eastern 
theatre  at  a devastating  cost  to  the  people  and  land  of 
Japan.  In  the  “God”  zone,  a pure  white  arrow  indi- 
cates that  despite  the  violence  our  intellect  can  pro- 
duce, God’s  purity  and  grace  - signified  by  white  - is 
still  active  in  the  world. 


Throughout  the  entire  program,  Christ  is  repre- 
sented by  the  borders  and  overall  covering  of  sacramen- 
tal blood  red.  This  choice  might  be  considered  a form 
of  perceptual  art,  as  visitors  in  the  nave  would  be 
bathed  by  the  varying  red-tinged  hues  of  Christs  sym- 
bolic sacrifice  throughout  the  day  while  the  sun  rises 
and  wanes.  Although  critics  of  the  designs  complained 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  obvious  enough  in  Schreiter  s 
program,  he  would  insist  that  Christ  is  literally  “in” 
every  design,  and  over  all,  represented  by  the  blood  red 
borders  of  each  window.  He  might  also  counter  that  as 
a contemporary  artist,  he  cannot  honestly  represent 
Jesus  Christ  in  any  manner  but  the  abstract  or  symbol- 
ic mode,  a logic  which  is  consistent  with  the  original 
Calvinist  and  Reformed  inferences  on  religious  art  as 
well  as  theologian  Paul  Tillichs  concept  of  the  “sacred” 
in  art  as  that  which  compellingly  replicates  aspects  of 
the  human  condition. 

Schreiter's  first  design  was  the 
(page  124),  which  he  calls  a total  “script”  treatment. 
This  appropriates  a page  from  a German  newspaper 
stock  market  report,  scorched  as  if  by  fire,  and  yellowed 
by  age.  Such  information  is  valuable  for  a fleeting 
moment,  and  quickly  becomes  yesterdays  trash.  It  can 
make  or  break  one  individual’s  life,  but  matter  not  at 
all  to  another.  The  section  titled  “Insurances”  is 
crossed  out,  suggesting  that  in  earthly  life  no  “assur- 
ance” is  certain.  Here  and  elsewhere,  Schreiter’s 
fracturelines  indicate  the  intrusion  of  the  Fall  in 
Genesis,  or  in  a more  general  sense,  the  breakage  of 
perfection  in  all  things  and  premises  that  humankind 
cherishes  as  valuable. 

The  (right),  now  installed  at  a 

Protestant  hospital  chapel  in  Darmstadt  where  mission- 
ary doctor  Albert  Schweitzer  used  to  play  the  organ, 
follows  a human  life  through  a heartbeat's  journey 
recorded  on  an  EKG  strip.  (Schweitzer,  incidentally, 
also  performed  benefit  recitals  at  the  Heiliggeistkirche.) 
The  “God”  zone  heartbeat,  in  white,  leaps  erratically 
and  has  a beginning,  but  no  ending.  The  human  heart- 
beat begins  with  an  infant’s  pattern  and  concludes  in 
the  flat  line  of  death,  where  Schweitzer’s  death  is  also 
marked  in  memoriam.  The  lowest  panel,  obscured  by  a 
black  veil,  challenges  the  viewer  with  the  tantalizing 
mystery  of  the  afterlife.  This  mysterious  and  unknown 
realm  follows  death  and  our  possible  entry  into  the  blue 
gap  of  eternity.  This  darkened  panel  also  proffers  the 
lifesaving  hope  of  penicillin,  represented  by  its  formula. 
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In  the  (not  shown),  Schreiter 

presents  a formula  for  polystyrol,  a twentieth-century 
material  which  has  revolutionized  life  but  which  also 
“plasticizes”  life  and  creates  indestructible,  environ- 
mentally-damaging garbage.  Similarly,  the  invention 
of  DDT  has  allowed  great  advances  in  the  success  of 
agriculture,  but  at  the  same  time,  poisons  the  human 
nerve  system  when  introduced  into  our  water  or  air. 

The  (left),  like  all  the  Heiliggeist- 

kirche  designs,  went  through  several  revisions,  including 
the  relatively  simple  visual  statement  of  the  double  helix 
that  most  of  us  immediately  recognize  as  the  DNA 
“zipper.”  Even  though  many  of  us  are  cognizant  of  this 
form,  and  some  of  us  even  know  that  DNA  is  the 
building  block  for  all  living  organisms,  it  seems  that 
Schreiter  is  highlighting  the  odd  and  existential  fact  that 
this  form  of  knowledge  does  not  necessarily  help  us  un- 
derstand who  we  actually  are.  Without  discrediting  the 
awesome  scientific  relevance  of  this  discovery,  Schreiter 
challenges  viewers  to  think  upon  how  our  “real”  or 
complete  identity  may  extend  beyond  brute  formulaic 
knowledge  displayed  on  a sheet  of  computer  paper. 

Not  only  our  identity,  but  our  actual  place  in  the 
world  is  indicated  by  the  (opposite 

page),  designed  especially  to  engage  children.  Each 
international  traffic  sign  correlates  with  a biblical 
verse  or  premise;  for  example,  the  “No  Parking”  circle 
suggests  the  idea  that  we  are  only  here  temporarily, 
and  should  not  become  too  comfortable  on  earth, 
while  the  “Dead  End”  sign  is  actually  a pointer  to 
Christs  words,  “Follow  Me.”  This  phrase  is  commonly 
used,  in  English,  by  German  police  cars  and  airport 
traffic  officers  to  give  directional  guidance.  Schreiter 
flatters  local  Rhinelanders  with  a map  of  their  region, 
yet  also  offers  a ribbon  or  river  of  eternity,  in  blue,  for 
escape  from  the  temporal. 

The  (page  128),  now  installed 

in  the  Badisches  Landesmuseum  of  Karlsruhe,  offers 
the  titles  of  crucial  texts  which  have  shaped  thought  in 
the  twentieth  century.  Directly  appropriated  from 
original  publications,  the  works  of  great  German 
philosophers  like  Kant  are  presented  alongside  Samuel 
Beckett’s  Endgame , Jean  Paul  Sartre’s  No  Exit , and 
Albert  Camus’  The  Plague.  Overlapping  a labyrinth, 
which  may  suggest  the  complicated  nature  of  the  for- 
mation of  twentieth-century  ideas  about  existence,  is  a 
visual  excerpt  of  Karl  Jaspers’  typewritten  manuscript 
on  “The  Atom  Bomb  and  the  Future  of  Mankind.” 


Jaspers,  incidentally,  resided  in  Heidelberg  for  several 
decades,  a few  blocks  away  from  the  church.  In  the 
“God”  zone,  Schreiter  augments  all  this  weighty  hu- 
man rumination  with  real  or  imaginary  titles:  The 
Eternal  Now  (in  his  own  handwriting).  Holiness , and 
floating  over  all.  The  New  Being.  Becketts  Waiting  for 
Godot  is  truncated  by  a mullion  to  read,  “Waiting  for 
God,”  and  leads  to  the  “God”  zone.  Schreiters  detrac- 
tors criticized  his  use  of  works  which  read  like  an  en- 
dorsement of  the  nihilism  and  despair  of  modernism. 
In  fact,  Schreiter  probably  intended  to  challenge  the 
viewer  into  a dialogue  of  titles,  presented  more  as  a 
free-associative  editorial  comment,  and  capped,  ulti- 
mately, by  the  promise  of  “new  being.” 

Since  the  Heiliggeistkirche  always  hosted  accom- 
plished organists,  including  Mozart  in  1763,  and  still 
maintains  an  excellent  Steinmeyer  organ,  Schreiters  de- 
sign for  the  (page  139)  includes  excerpts 

of  various  works  that  have  revolutionized  music  in  the 
last  century,  or  that  have  been  played  in  church-spon- 
sored recitals.  Some  were  chosen  merely  for  the  visual 
interest  provided  by  their  “optical  counterpoint,”  in 
Schreiters  words.  Pendereckis  Magnificat , a blue  spiral 
notation  by  American  composer  John  Cage  signifying 
an  experimental  type  of  eternal  melody,  and  a voice 
chart  by  the  Italian  Sylvano  Bussotti  are  juxtaposed 
with  a rough  handwritten  scrap  of  Gregorian  chant 
from  the  days  when  musical  notation  was  also  experi- 
mental.-A U-shaped  bracket  at  the  extreme  top  of  one 
design,  grasping  a swatch  of  eternal  blue  in  what  can  be 
viewed  as  an  upturned  hand,  possibly  represents 
Schreiters  conviction  that  of  all  human  achievements, 
music  in  particular  can  be  given  back  to  God  as 
a sublime  gift. 

The  ubiquitous  bar  code,  an  obsolete  IBM  card, 
and  a microchip  rendered  in  precious  platinum  which, 
nevertheless,  could  not  escape  the  scorching  fire  of  the 
apocalypse,  are  combined  to  create  an  orderly  column 
of  mysterious,  yet  largely  useless  information  in  the 

(not  shown).  As  a coup  de  grace  to 
human  efficiency,  Schreiter  incorporates  a legend  in 
the  bottom  of  the  composition  derived  from  Time 
magazines  choice  of  the  computer  as  “Man  of  the 
Year”  in  1 982,  a notion  he  finds  atrocious.  As  he  has 
said  repeatedly  in  interviews  and  lectures,  “those  dis- 
agreeable bar  codes  erase  any  kind  of  individuality  that 
not  even  the  lowliest  sardine  can  or  margarine  package 
can  escape.  Not  to  mention  the  accumulated  dates 
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and  data  of  human  life.”  Above  all  that,  which  might 
be  regarded  as  pride  in  foolish  and  temporary  things, 
Schreiter  has  placed  a U-bracket  representing  the 
crown  of  the  Almighty  in  the  “God”  zone,  quietly 
suggesting  that  we  have  not  been  abandoned  by  the 
Supreme  Designer  of  cosmic  circuitry. 

The  design  with  the  most  intriguing  precept  and 
the  least-pleasing  aesthetic  composition  is  the 

(page  129).  One  of  its  two  glaring  monitors 
shows  the  explosion  of  a star  impersonally  plotted  by 
computer,  and  the  other  repeats  a visual  quote  from 
the  “fireball”  in  the  Physics  Window  under  the  phrase, 
“News  Flash.”  This  visual  and  verbal  repetition  sug- 
gests the  unsettling  idea  that  the  world  will  watch  its 
own  end  on  a live  satellite  television  transmission,  and 
reveals  Schreiter’s  unapologetic  delight  in  word  plays. 

Schreiter  only  alters  his  sacramental  red  scheme 
for  seven  choir  windows,  in  an  area  of  the  apse  that 
was  separated  from  the  nave  by  a wall  for  use  by  the 
Catholic  sector  of  the  parish  until  1936.  Rendered  in 
crisp  and  calligraphic  scripts,  these  highlight  the  scrip- 
tural cornerstones  as  well  as  the  seminal  theological 
texts  of  Christianity,  with  windows  conceived  to  repre- 
sent Creation,  Torah,  Prophetic  Utterance,  Sacrifice, 
the  Pater  Noster  (Lord’s  Prayer),  Ecumenism,  and 
Good  Works.  In  these,  Schreiter  acknowledges  the 
conceptual  linkages  between  Judaism,  Catholicism, 
and  Protestantism,  as  well  as  the  particularly  strong 
correlation  between  words  and  doctrinal  formulation 
that  undergirds  Protestantism.  For  example,  Martin 
Luther’s  crucial  Wittenberg  theses,  and  homage  to 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism  - a central  document  of 
Reformed  thought  introduced  at  this  site  in  1563  — 
are  featured  in  some  of  the  windows  that  are  not 
shown  here.  Also,  since  Luther  and  Calvin  defended 
Protestant  tenets  at  Heidelberg  University  (where  one 
can  stand  in  their  carved  footprints  on  the  steps  of  a 
campus  building),  their  words  are  included  within  the 
choir  windows.  The  Beatitudes  and  Pater  Noster 
windows  feature  a variety  of  ancient  and  modern 
languages  and  scripts  (English,  Spanish,  Mandarin, 
Eritrean,  Russian,  Arabic,  Sanskrit,  Aramaic)  punctu- 
ated by  traffic  sign  pointers  and  fragmented  commands, 
such  as  “continue  in  prayer,”  “not  my  will  but  Thy 
will,”  and  “go  out  into  the  world.” 

Schreiter’s  choir  window  design  also,  in  effect,  lays 
human  attempts  to  circumscribe  God’s  knowledge  on 
the  altar  of  the  apse  as  a human  sacrifice,  where  they 


receive  a “covering”  of  pure  white  light.  Conceived  to 
represent  Gods  covering  over  human  knowledge,  the 
overall  white  and  beige  scheme  would  bathe  the 
parishioner  who  approaches  the  altar  in  a purer,  more 
realistic  light  than  the  relatively  darker,  dramatic  red 
hues  in  the  nave.  The  veils  of  the  choir  windows, 
which  take  on  the  appearance  of  actual  parchment 
scrolls  and  are  in  this  way  referent  to  the  Biblioteca 
Palatinas  ancient  holdings,  are  interrupted  by  brutally 
realistic  renderings  of  blood  droplets.  These  are  histor- 
ical signals  of  Christs  propitiative  death  on  the  cross, 
and  also  honour  the  very  real  sufferings  of  martyrs 
in  Christianity.  When  challenged  about  the  apparent 
gore  of  these  blood  symbols  squeezed  out  between  the 
foundational  statements  of  the  Church,  Schreiter 
remarked  that  revisiting  medieval  texts  and  artworks, 
or  the  history  of  the  early,  medieval,  and  Reformation 
Christian  Church  would  reveal  far  more  bloodletting 
than  his  designs  display. 

The  red  borders  of  the  nave  windows,  and  the 
radical  uniqueness  of  contemporary  symbols  like  EKG 
strips,  computer  paper,  stock  market  reports,  and  DDT 
formulas  were  far  too  innovative  for  some  members  of 
the  Heiliggeistkirche  parish.  Although  the  arts  commis- 
sion - composed  of  several  parish  members  as  well  as 
leading  art  historians,  critics,  theologians,  and  architects 
- agreed  that  Schreiters  installation  would  put  the 
Heiliggeistkirche  on  the  map  of  the  art  world,  certain 
disgruntled  factions  of  the  parish  conducted  a rigorous 
ten-year  campaign. against  the  series  and,  sadly,  blocked 
the  installation  of  the  commission.  In  subsequent  years, 
Schreiters  provocative  design  schemes  have  been  used 
on  hundreds  of  textbook  covers,  and  several  windows  - 
such  as  the  Physics  Window  - have  been  fabricated  for 
independent  purchase.  Only  the  Physics  Window  was  ac- 
tually installed  in  Heidelberg.  In  time,  Schreiters  theory 
that  “the  symbol  is  an  act  of  knowledge  meant  to  chal- 
lenge the  viewer”  may  be  heralded  as  one  of  the  boldest 
glass  conceptions  in  contemporary  art.  The  Physics 
Window  in  The  Provincial  Museum  of  Alberta  is  now 
the  sole  North  American  representation  of  the  initial 
Heiliggeistkirche  commission. 
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Soundscape  i: 

Jesus  the  Jew 

Jesus  was  born  into  a people  buffeted  by  war,  political 
crisis,  exile,  and  oppression.  Hebrew  scriptures  give  us 
a glimpse  of  this  people’s  desperate  longing  for  a trans- 
formation of  their  world.  They  call  for  a wise  teacher,  the 
return  of  the  prophet  Elijah,  and  a saviour  to  deliver  the 
people  of  Israel  from  their  oppressors.  The  Jews  cried  out 
for  a rabbi,  a prophet,  and  a Messiah. 

Did  the  Jewish  community  express  these  cries  musi- 
cally? Undoubtedly  they  did,  but  unfortunately,  we  can- 
not hear  those  voices.  We  have  no  recordings,  no  extant 
notated  music.  This  was  an  oral  tradition,  inevitably  evolv- 
ing over  time.  Literary  references  describe  music  among 
the  Jewish  people,  but  assumptions  about  how  this  music 
sounded  are  only  conjecture. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  listen  to  Jesus’  own  music. 
Instead,  we  can  hear  echoes  of  Jesus’  words,  the  resonance 
of  the  Hebrew  people’s  deepest  longings,  and  the  articu- 
lation of  questions  surrounding  Jesus’  identity.  We  can 
respond  to  musical  voices  from  the  ninth  to  the  twenti- 
eth centuries  - composers,  poets,  and  performers  inter- 
preting Jewish  culture  and  Jesus’  place  in  it.  The 
conversation  about  Jesus  continues,  not  only  in  artefacts, 
but  also  in  music. 

This  collection  begins  with  a seventeenth-century  Gen- 
tile’s setting  of  a text  expressing  the  Jewish  desi  re  for  a voice 
of  divine  wisdom.  Shelach  tishbi  was  written  to  celebrate  an 
infant  circumcision,  but  the  text  that  Louis  Saladin  set  circa 
1670  for  a festival  in  his  native  Provencal  speaks  to  a much 
broader  context  of  longing  for  prophetic  presence. 

Drawing  upon  the  wisdom  tradition  of  the  Jews,  the 
Christian  Church  recollected  the  rabbinical  role  of  Jesus 
as  early  as  the  ninth  century.  Although  wisdom  literature 
was  not  unique  to  Jewish  culture,  the  Hebrew  personifi- 
cation of  Wisdom  as  a means  through  which  Yahweh 
(God)  could  be  revealed  corresponded  with  one  aspect  of 
Jesus’  identity  for  the  Church.  Wisdom  turns  people  to 
God  through  her  teaching,  her  explanation  of  how  the 
world  is  ordered.  Jesus,  as  rabbi,  taught  and  called  his  lis- 
J reners  to  see  his  vision  of  the  order  of  the  world.  Joining 


Jewish  Wisdom  with  the  Christian  Jesus,  the  Gregorian 
chant  O Sapientia  forms  part  of  a series  of  verses  (the  “O” 
Antiphons),  each  of  which  begins  with  “O”  and  follows 
with  a scriptural  Messianic  title. 

In  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  Jesus  reads  from  the  scroll  of 
Isaiah  in  the  synagogue.  Instead  of  interpreting  the  text 
according  to  rabbinical  custom,  Jesus  claims  that  he  him- 
self stands  in  the  role  of  prophet  anointed  by  God.  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord,  from  Edward  Elgar’s  oratorio,  The  Apos- 
tles, recreates  the  scene  as  Jesus  sings  the  text  from  Isaiah. 
In  his  early  twentieth-century  musical  language,  Elgar 
(1857-1 934)  presents  a triumphant  vision  of  this  prophet. 

A triumphal  prophet  is  also  at  the  heart  of  the  Gre- 
gorian chant  O Oriens,  splendor  lucis  aeternae  (another 
“O”  Antiphon),  and  the  Benedictus  of  William  Byrd  (1543- 
1623).  The  Gregorian  chant  welcomes  the  “splendour  of 
eternal  light”  to  “lighten  those  who  sit  in  darkness  and  in 
the  shadow  of  death.”  Byrd’s  text  is  identical  to  the  last  lines 
of  the  Benedictus  itself  - Zachariah’s  prophecy  after  the 
birth  of  his  son,  to  be  known  as  John  the  Baptist  (Luke 
1:68-79).  Byrd’s  Elizabethan  Benedictus  was  written  for 
liturgical  performance  as  part  of  his  Morning  Service ; the 
traditional  concluding  Trinitarian  formula  (“Glory  be  to 
the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost”) 
inflects  this  Jewish  prophecy  with  a Christian  voice. 

The  prophet  Isaiah  spoke  of  a messianic  figure  who 
would  be  called  “Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God, 
the  Everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace.”  A traditional 
Jewish  rendering  of  this  Isaiah  text  {Isaiah’s  Prophecy)  can 
begin  the  musical  reflection  on  Jesus’  identity  as  Messiah. 
Two  other  Hebrew  texts  ( Tsur  Yisroel,  and  an  excerpt  from 
Poetic  Works  for  Simchas  Torah),  express  the  longing  for 
fulfillment  of  that  prophecy  and  frame  an  organ  setting  by 
Nicolas  Lebegue  (1630-1702)  of  Venez,  divin  Messie  (“O 
Come,  Divine  Messiah”),  a familiar  hymn  tune  among 
Canadian  Catholics.  The  Christian  expression  of  desire  in 
this  context  reminds  us  that  the  longing  for  transforma- 
tion, freedom,  and  salvation  is  not  unique  to  the  Jewish 
people. 

Three  further  selections  represent  two  responses  to 
Jesus  in  his  own  time,  although  the  musical  settings  date 
from  much  later.  First,  in  the  rock  opera  Jesus  Christ  Super- 
star,  Andrew  Lloyd  Webber  ( 1 948-)  and  Tim  Rice  ( 1 944-) 
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imagine  the  biblical  Judas  as  a character  with  whom  peo- 
ple can  sympathize.  In  Heaven  on  Their  Minds , Judas  is 
attracted  to  Jesus  by  his  message  of  liberation,  but  he  is 
frightened  by  the  “myth”  springing  up  among  Jesus’  audi- 
ences. He  interprets  the  crowds  who  would  call  Jesus  “Mes- 
siah” as  over-zealous,  confused,  and  endangering  the  whole 
Jewish  race.  We  are  asked  to  reflect  on  the  voices  of  con- 
fusion, disillusionment,  and  even  alarm  that  would  have 
been  heard  in  the  crowds  surrounding  Jesus.  Second,  ulti- 
mately, a certain  community  of  people  claimed  that  Jesus 
was  the  son  of  God,  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy  and  the , 
not  a , Messiah.  That  confession  is  represented  by  a Maronite 
chant  which  celebrates  the  arrival  of  the  God  of  All  Cen- 
turies among  us,  and  by  the  jubilant  Messiah  excerpt,  For 
Unto  Us  a Child  is  Bom  composed  by  George  Frederic 
Handel  (1685-1759).  In  this  setting,  ancient  Jewish 
prophecy  becomes  a joyful  birth  announcement,  pro- 
claiming one  of  the  many  ways  Jesus  is  known  through 
the  centuries. 
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“Shelach  tishbi,”  Louis  Saladin,  Musique  Judeo-Baroque , 
Boston  Camerata;  Joel  Cohen,  director,  Harmonia  Mundi 
1901021. 

“O  Sapientia,”  Gregorianische  Gesdnge:  Anthologie  des 
Gregorianischen  Chorals,  Capella  Antiqua/Choral  Schola; 
Konrad  Ruhland,  director,  MPS  Records  88.010-4. 

“The  Spirit  of  the  Lord,”  Edward  Elgar,  Serenade  to  Music, 
Vancouver  Bach  Choir;  Vancouver  Symphony  Orchestra; 
Bruce  Pullan,  conductor,  CBC  Records/Les  Disques  SRC 
SMCD  5121. 

“O  Oriens,  splendor  lucis  aeternae,”  Noel,  Noel!  Noels  frangais, 
1200-1600,  Boston  Camerata;  Joel  Cohen,  director,  Erato- 
Disques  S.A.  ECD  75569. 

“Benedictus,”  William  Byrd,  The  Great  Service,  Tallis  Scholars, 
Peter  Phillips,  director,  Gimell  454  911-2. 

“Isaiah’s  Prophecy,”  A Medieval  Christmas,  Boston  Camerata; 
Joel  Cohen,  director,  Elektra  Nonesuch  9 71315-2. 

“Tsur  Yisroel,”  Ernest  Bloch,  Bloch  Sacred  Service  (Avodath 
Hakodesh),  Utah  Symphony  and  Utah  Chorale,  Maurice 
Abravanel,  conductor,  Angel  S-37305. 

“Laissez  paistre  vos  bestes,”  Nicolas  Lebegue,  Noel  Medieval 
Frangais,  Jean  Costa,  organ,  Barclay  25012. 

“Poetic  Works  for  Simchas  Torah,  #4,”  Canti  del  Tempio 
Israelitico  di  Firenze,  Rabbino  Fernando  Belgrado,  cantor, 
Editrice  La  Giuntina-Firenze. 

“Heaven  on  Their  Minds,”  Andrew  Lloyd  Webber  and  Tim 
Rice,  Jesus  Christ  Superstar,  Decca  DXSA  7206 


“God  of  all  Centuries  ...  (Ja’  al  ilahou],"  P.  Raphael  Maiar  and 
P.  Jean  Khawand,  Chant  Tradtttonnel  Maronite , Somr  Marie 
Keyrouz  S.B.C.,  Harmonia  Mundi  901350. 

“For  Unto  Us  a Child  is  Born,"  George  Frederic  Handel. 
Handel Messiah,  Philharmonia  Baroque  Orchestra,  U.  C. 
Berkeley  Chamber  Chorus,  Nicholas  McGegan,  director, 
Harmonia  Mundi  907050.52. 


SOUNDSCAPE  2: 

Turning  Point  of  History,  Light  of 
the  Gentiles,  King  of  Kings,  Cosmic 
Christ,  Son  of  Man,  True  Image 

This  music  explores  Jesus’  dual  nature.  Throughout 
millennia,  Christians  have  celebrated  the  paradoxes 
of  Jesus’  divinity  and  humanity:  the  Jew  of  humble  birth 
became  the  Light  of  the  Gentiles,  the  King  of  Kings 
consorted  with  the  very  least  of  his  brethren,  the  Cre- 
ator died  to  redeem  his  Creation,  and  the  eternal  Logos 
intervened  in  human  history,  redirecting  its  course.  Most 
remarkably  of  all,  the  Son  of  Man  born  to  a woman  was 
also  God  Incarnate,  his  True  Image.  At  different  times 
and  in  disparate  cultures,  believers  have  related  strongly 
to  each  of  these  likenesses;  they  have  seen  in  Jesus  the  ful- 
fillment of  their  particular  needs  and  longings. 

“The  beginning  and  the  end”  - with  these  words,  as 
recounted  by  John  the  Apostle  (Rev.  22:12  KJV),  Jesus 
is  declared  the  Lord  of  history.  Accordingly,  his  follow- 
ers have  traditionally  viewed  this  world  as  finite,  its  story 
framed  by  the  Creation  and  the  apocalypse,  and  com- 
pleted by  King  Jesus’  triumphant  return.  The  fiery  choral 
sound  of  Northfield,  an  apocalyptic  White  spiritual  in  the 
Sacred  Harp  tradition  of  the  American  rural  South,  cel- 
ebrates Christ’s  Second  Coming.  These  singers  anticipate 
a time  of  redemption  and  victory.  However,  Around  the 
Corner , a contemporary  Tanzanian  gospel  song,  and 
Judgment  Anthem,  an  early  American  hymn  (circa  1810), 
express  a more  equivocal  scenario:  according  to  both 
Jesus  will  appear  not  only  as  King,  he  will  also  be  Judge. 

Many  early  prophecies  similarly  emphasize  a pow- 
erful and  awesome  figure  - a Messiah  bringing  both  sal- 
vation and  judgment.  Such  oracles  were  not  exclusive  to 
Judaism,  and  it  is  understandable  that  the  Church  would 
interpret  certain  ancient  writings  of  both  Jewish  and 
Gentile  origin  to  be  pointing  toward  Jesus,  toward  God 
made  man.  One  example  of  the  latter  is  this  divination 
of  a Greek  sibyl  which  was  translated  into  Latin  in  the 
fifth  century  ( The  Sybil's  Prophecy,  Iudicii  signum).  From 
the  Christian  perspective,  such  writings  represented  a 
divine  revelation  given  to  the  Gentiles,  promising  to 
them,  as  well,  a future  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords. 
Epiphaniam  Domino , a sequence  from  the  Worcester 
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Fragments  of  thirteenth-  and  fourteenth-century  Eng- 
land, refers  to  non-Jewish  seers  who  foresaw  the  coming 
of  a uniquely  powerful  Saviour  to  the  world  through 
the  Jews.  But  probably  the  most  familiar  reference  to  Jesus 
as  Light  of  the  Gentiles  is  found  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke 
and  contained  in  Nunc  Dimittis.  John  Tavener  (1944-) 
has  given  a twentieth-century  setting  to  the  ancient 
words  of  Simeon  who,  upon  seeing  Jesus,  quoted  the 
prophet  Isaiah:  Jesus,  he  said,  was  “to  be  a light  to  lighten 
the  Gentiles:  and  to  be  the  glory  of  thy  people  Israel” 
(Isaiah  49:6).  An  interesting  extension  of  this  concept  is 
Pauls  application  of  Isaiahs  prophecy  to  himself,  recorded 
in  Acts  13:47  and  set  by  Felix  Mendelssohn  (1809-1847) 
as  a duet  between  Paul  and  Barnabas  {Denn  also  hat  uns 
der  Herr  geboten,  from  Paulus). 

Jesus  was  not  only  the  embodiment  of  kingship  and 
the  fulfillment  of  prophecy,  but  also  the  incarnate  Logos 
(Word)  of  God  who  both  created  the  world  and  revealed 
God  to  his  Creation.  Salamta,  a Creation  account  com- 
posed and  performed  by  Alemu  Aga  (fl.  late  20th  cen- 
tury), reflects  Ethiopian  Orthodox  theology,  which 
developed  in  relative  isolation  from  the  Western  world 
for  more  than  1500  years.  This  song  of  Creation  will 
appear  at  once  familiar  and  unusual  to  believers  accus- 
tomed to  the  Genesis  account.  It  is  startlingly  direct  in 
its  images,  and  the  baganna  which  accompanies  the 
singer  is  an  instrument  so  ancient  that  Ethiopian  tradi- 
tion equates  it  with  the  lyre  used  by  David  to  soothe  King 
Saul.  Remarkably,  in  spite  of  the  disjunction  of  time 
and  place,  something  of  the  same  sense  of  intimacy  and 
immediacy  in  response  to  God’s  declared  love  for  his 
created  world  is  expressed  in  Carol  Maillard’s  contem- 
porary American  Prayer  to  the  One. 

In  contrast,  the  Eastern  Orthodox  tradition  in  art  and 
music  emphasizes  “the  glory  and  wonder  of  Creation 
and  the  deep  mystery  of  the  divine.”  Geographically,  its 
origins  lie  between  East  and  West.  Therefore,  in  his  elec- 
troacoustic composition,  Byzantium  (1991),  Christos 
Hatzis  (1953-),  a Greek-born  Canadian,  has  added  a 
choir  and  an  oboe  to  create  what  he  calls  “a  cultural 
counterpoint’  between  eastern  modal  music  and  the 
chorale-like  rendition  of  the  Byzantine  victory  chant.” 
This  musical  passion  play  is,  according  to  Hatzis,  “a 
melting  pot  of  western  and  eastern  ideas  ...  a symbiosis 
of  east  and  west.” 

While  some  believers  worship  most  profoundly  the 
Jesus  of  mystery  and  inscrutability  whose  ways  are  beyond 
our  limited  understanding,  others  rejoice  in  the  more  tan- 
gible figure  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  conquering  king  who  puts 
all  enemies  under  his  feet.  This  image  has  had  resonance 
historically  not  only  for  temporal  rulers  who  often  con- 
sidered themselves  to  be  his  earthly  representatives  but, 
just  as  significantly,  for  peoples  who  had  very  little  earthly 
power.  Leontyne  Price’s  triumphant  performance  of  the 
Black  spiritual,  Ride  on,  King  Jesus!,  celebrates  not  only 


the  ultimate  victory  of  Jesus,  but  also  of  his  followers. 

The  enduring  juxtaposition  of  the  divine  and  the 
human  has,  of  course,  its  inception  in  the  Incarnation. 
The  mystery  of  how  the  eternal  Word  “became  flesh 
and  dwelt  among  us”  (John  1:14)  has  been  explored  in 
several  songs.  Deceptively  simple,  A Maiden  Most  Gen- 
tle is  set  to  a traditional  Pyrenean  melody  also  recogniz- 
able as  that  of  the  Lourdes  pilgrimage  hymn.  Here,  as 
in  O Magnum  Mysterium,  a stunning,  mystical  song  by 
Tomas  Luis  de  Victoria  (circa  1549-1611),  the  man- 
child  born  to  Mary  is  king,  lord  of  Creation,  and  the 
means  of  redemption  for  the  world.  Verbum  Patris 
Humanatur  and  the  Ave  Generosa  by  Hildegard  von  Bin- 
gen (1098-1 179)  further  assert  that,  through  Mary,  Jesus 
has  become  flesh.  Through  the  taking  on  of  flesh,  God 
has  become  man;  a daughter  has  given  birth  to  the  Father. 
Jesus  is,  therefore,  the  True  Image,  the  divinity  that 
resides  in  human  nature. 

Since  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension  of  Jesus,  Chris- 
tians have  struggled  with  their  relationship  to  the  world 
in  which  they  live  and  the  creatures  who  share  it  with 
them.  By  becoming  incarnate  in  Jesus,  the  Logos  enabled 
human  beings  to  transcend  themselves  and  to  become 
“partakers  of  the  divine  nature”  (2  Peter  1:4  KJV).  The 
Apostle  Paul  says,  “As  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the 
earthly,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly”  (I  Cor. 
15:49  KJV).  The  simple  setting  by  John  Michael  Talbot 
(1954-)  of  Saint  Theresa’s  Prayer  reminds  us  of  the  corol- 
lary to  this:  along  with  grace  comes  responsibility  - now 
Christians  are  themselves  the  image  of  Christ,  the  Body 
through  which  he  accomplishes  his  work  in  the  world. 

Playlist 

“Northfield,”  Jeremiah  Ingalls,  White  Spirituals  from  The 
Sacred  Harp , Alabama  Sacred  Harp  Convention;  New  World 
Records  NW  205. 

“Around  the  Corner,”  Hakikisha  Jina  Laka  Limeandikwa 

Mbinguni,  Mtoni  Evangelical  Choir  (Lulu),  Haki  Zote 
Aimehifadhiwa  NA:  # 182805. 

“Judgment  Anthem,”  Justin  Morgan,  Early  American  Vocal 
Music:  New  England  Anthems  & Southern  Folk  Hymns,  Western 
Wind,  Nonesuch  H-71276. 

“The  Sybils  prophecy,  Iudicii  signum,”  A Medieval  Christmas, 
Boston  Camerata,  Joel  Cohen,  director,  Electra  Nonesuch  9- 
71315-2. 

“Epiphaniam  Domino,”  The  Worcester  Fragments,  Accademia 
Monteverdiana,  Denis  Stevens,  director,  Nonesuch  H-71308. 

“Nunc  Dimittis,”  John  Tavener,  Twentieth  Century  Choral 
Music,  Vasari  Singers,  Jeremy  Backhouse,  director,  EMI  7243  5 
65903  2 8. 
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“Derm  also  hat  uns  der  Herr  geboten,”  Felix  Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy,  Mendelssohn:  Paulus,  op.36,  Diisseldorfer 
Symphoniker;  EMI  Electrola  GmbH  CDS  7 47687  8. 

“Salamta,”  Alemu  Aga,  An  Anthology  of  African  Music:  Ethiopia 
III:  Three  Chordophone  Traditions , Alemu  Aga,  Musicaphon 

BM  JO  SI  231  i 

“Prayer  to  the  One,”  Carol  Maillard,  Sweet  Honey  in  the  Rock: 
Sacred  Ground.,  Carol  Maillard,  EarthBeat:  9 42580-2. 

“Anastasis,”  Christos  Hatzis,  Byzantium , Exultate  Chamber 
Singers,  John  Tuttle,  conductor,  Centre  Discs. 

“Ride  on,  King  Jesus,”  The  Essential  Leontyne  Price:  Spirituals, 
Hymns  & Sacred  Songs , Leontyne  Price;  Leonard  dc  Paur,  direc- 
tor, BMG  Music  09026-68157-2. 

“A  Maiden  Most  Gentle,”  arr.  Andrew  Carter,  A Festii>al  of 
Lessons  & Carols , Choir  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  Philip 
Ledger,  director,  EMI  CDC  7 49620  2. 

“O  Magnum  Mysterium,”  Tomis  Luis  de  Victoria,  Cantica 
Beatae  Virginis,  La  Capella  Reial  de  Catalunya,  Jordi  Savall, 
director,  ASTREE/Auvidas  E8767. 

“ Verbum  Patris  Humanatur,”  Now  Make  We  Merthe , Purcell 
Consort  of  Voices,  Argo  ZRG  526. 

“Ave  Generosa,”  Hildegaard  von  Bingen,  Heavenly  Revelations: 
Hymns,  Sequences,  Antiphons,  Responds,  Oxford  Camarata, 
Jeremy  Summerly,  director,  Naxos  DDD  8.550998  M2089 
H64  595. 

“Saint  Theresas  Prayer,”  John  Michael  Talbot,  Heart  of  the 
Shepherd,  John  Michael  Talbot,  BWR  2094. 


SOUNDSCAPE  3: 

Christ  Crucified,  Monk  Who  Rules 
the  World,  Bridegroom  of  the 
Soul,  Divine  and  Human  Model, 
Universal  Man,  and  Mirror  of  the 
Eternal 

All  the  images  in  this  section  are  inversions  of  con- 
ventional images.  The  cross,  an  instrument  for  humil- 
iation and  torture,  becomes  the  place  of  triumph  and  an 
instrument  for  restoring  human  dignity.  The  monastic  tra- 
dition conquers  the  world  by  denying  it  and  the  soul  is 
fulfilled  when  its  lover  takes  on  flesh.  Profound  praise  is 
expressed  by  the  voices  of  dumb  animals.  Human  nature 
is  recovered  through  the  One  who  shares  the  divine 
nature,  and  by  gazing  on  Jesus  the  believer  sees  both  God 
the  Father,  and  himself  or  herself. 

“I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  publicly  that  next  to 
theology  there  is  no  art  which  is  equal  to  that  of  music.” 


This,  from  the  pen  of  Martin  Luther  (1483-1546)  in 
1 530,  accounts  in  part  for  the  flourishing  of  Lutheran 
congregational  hymnody  and  for  the  Lutheran  adop- 
tion and  development  of  more  complex  musical  forms 
for  sacred  use.  For  example,  the  melody  of  a popular  Ger- 
man song  by  Hans  Leo  Hassler  (1564-1612)  was  con- 
verted for  Christian  use  at  the  hand  of  Johann  Cruger 
(1598-1662)  using  the  text  O Sacred  Heady  by  Saint 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux  (1090-1153).  J.S.  Bach  ( 1 685- 
1750)  in  turn  transformed  this  hymn  into  a chorale  for 
his  Saint  Matthew  Passion.  This  chorale  is  sung  five  times, 
each  time  to  a different  text.  The  final  words  of  the  fifth 
setting  contemplate  the  love  and  faithfulness  demon- 
strated by  Christ  Crucified:  “Alone  thou  wilt  not  leave 
me,  for  thou  hast  tasted  grief.” 

The  confidence  in  Jesus’  faithfulness  evident  in  this 
expression  is  also  present,  however  incongruously,  in  the 
voice  of  an  indigent  man  singing  Jesus'  Blood  Never  hailed 
Me  Yet  (1971)  arranged  by  Gavin  Brvars  (1943-).  The 
absurdity  of  the  cross  makes  the  often  incomprehensible 
suffering  and  injustice  of  human  experience  bearable. 
This  same  confidence  and  indomitable  spirit  also  persist 
in  Black  gospel  music.  However  poignant  the  sentiment 
expressed  in  The  Old  Rugged  Cross , by  George  Barnard 
(1873-1958),  the  predominant  sense  in  this  performance 
by  the  Zion  Harmonizers  is  one  of  praise  and  triumph. 

If  the  cross  can  become  a symbol  of  victory  for  Chris- 
tians, then  it  is  no  more  incongruous  that  monasticism 
sought  to  conquer  the  world  by  denying  it.  The  essence 
of  the  monastic  rule  of  Saint  Benedict  (480-543)  was  “not 
to  value  anything  more  highly  than  the  love  of  Christ.” 
The  Prayer  of  Saint  Francis  (op.  47)  by  Barrie  Cabena 
(1933-)  brings  to  consciousness  the  manifestations  of  this 
love,  the  desire  to  sow  love  where  there  is  hatred,  light 
where  there  is  darkness.  Jesus,  as  the  Monk  Who  Rules  the 
World,  exemplified  this  love  by  returning  good  for  evil  and 
refusing  the  temporal  power  proffered  by  the  Tempter.  This 
is  expressed  in  the  Gregorian  antiphon  for  Maundy  Thurs- 
day, Ubi  Caritas  (“Where  true  love  is,  there  is  God"). 

Tomorrow  Shall  be  my  Dancing  Day  (traditional  Eng- 
lish, arranged  by  John  Rutter,  1 945-)  describes  the  Incar- 
nation as  God’s  desire  “to  call  my  true  love  to  my  dance." 
The  Bridegroom  of  the  Soul,  with  words  from  the  Song 
of  Songs,  addresses  the  invitation  directly  to  the  beloved 
through  Henry  Purcell  (1659-1695)  in  My  Beloved  Spake. 
In  Come,  my  Children  Dere,  an  early  seventeenth-century 
Scottish  song  with  words  by  Alexander  Montgomerie,  the 
beloved  marvels  that  “the  Prince  most  Royal  ...  didst 
chuis  the  refuis  of  the  world  to  be  thy  wyfe.”  The  form 
of  this  song  is  reminiscent  of  popular  love  songs  of  the 
period  reflecting  the  unaffected  devotion  of  a woman  to 
her  lover.  Similarly,  When  God  Dips  His  Pen  of  Love  in 
My  Heart  by  the  Tennessee-born  Cleavant  Derricks 
( 1 953-)  is  a blended  country-gospel  style. 
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If  Jesus,  as  the  Divine  and  Human  Model,  blessed 
all  Creation,  Saint  Francis  (1182-1226)  made  this  bless- 
ing explicit.  In  turn,  Francis  exhorts  All  Creatures  of  Our 
God  and  King  (melody  from  Geistliche  Kirschengesang)  to 
praise  God,  including  the  burning  sun  and  the  silver 
moon.  The  English  poet  Christopher  Smart  (1722-1771) 
takes  Francis’  exhortation  to  heart  in  his  poems  Rejoice 
in  God  and  For  I Will  Consider  My  Cat  Jeoffry,  set  as  part 
of  the  festival  cantata,  Rejoice  in  the  Lamb  (op.  30)  by 
Benjamin  Britten  (1913-1976).  The  Renaissance  empha- 
sized the  recovery  of  another  nature  - human  nature. 
Hodie  nobis  caelorum  Rex  by  Alessandro  Coppini  (circa 
1465-1327)  reflects  the  central  concern  of  the  age: 
“Today  human  nature  is  renewed,  God  has  been  made 
a man.”  Jesus,  as  the  Universal  Man,  is  recognized  as  the 
one  who  restores  human  dignity. 

As  long  as  human  beings  seek  to  know  themselves  by 
gazing  on  their  own  reflection,  they  see  a distorted  image. 
But  sixteenth-century  Lutherans  came  to  understand 
that  when  Christians  seek  Jesus,  with  the  light  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  they  recognize  the  true  image  of  God.  Komm, 
heiliger  Geist,  Herre  Gott  by  Johann  Walter  (1496-1570), 
with  words  by  Martin  Luther,  prays  for  this  light.  By 
contrast,  the  Spanish  Catholic  mystic  of  the  same  century, 
Saint  John  of  the  Cross  (1542-1591),  believed  that  the 
true  image  could  be  found  in  darkness.  Desire  for  union 
with  the  beloved  one  leads  the  seeker  into  The  Dark 
Night  of  the  Soul  (text  arranged  and  adapted  by  Loreena 
McKennitt,  1957-)  where  each  is  transformed  into  the 
other.  By  gazing  on  the  beloved,  the  seeker  recovers  his 
or  her  God  created  nature. 

Playlist 

“O  Sacred  Head,”  J.S.  Bach,  The  Hymns  Album,  Hudderfield 
Choral  Society , Hudderfield  Choral  Society,  EMI  CDM-46202 
1986. 

“Tramp  with  Orchestra  II,”  Jesus’  Blood  Never  Failed  Me  Yet, 
Gavin  Bryars,  Michael  Riesman,  director,  Point  Music  438 
823-2  1993. 

“The  Old  Rugged  Cross,”  George  Bennard,  Best  of  New 
Orleans  Gospel:  The  Zion  Harmonizers:  Traditional  Negro 
Spirituals,  Zion  Harmonizers,  Mardi  Gras  Records,  Inc. 

“Prayer  of  Saint  Francis,”  Barrie  Cabena,  Gloria:  Sacred  Choral 
Works,  Elmer  Iseler  Singers,  Elmer  Iseler,  conductor,  Musica 
Viva,  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corp.  MVCD  1058  1993. 

“Ubi  Caritas,”  Canto  Noel:  Gregorian  Chant,  Choir  of  the 
Benedictine  Monastery  of  Santo  Domingo  de  Silos,  Lara 
Francisco,  director,  EMI  Odeon  CDC  7243  5 55217  29, 
1994. 

I “Tomorrow  Shall  be  My  Dancing  Day,”  John  Rutter,  Dancing 
J Day,  Toronto  Children’s  Chorus,  Jean  Ashworth  Bartle,  con- 
ductor, Marquis  Classics  EMI  81135  1990. 


“My  Beloved  Spake,”  Henry  Purcell,  Henry  Purcell:  The 
Complete  Anthems  and  Services,  vol.  1,  Hyperion  CDA66585, 
CDA66609,  CDA66623. 

“Come  My  Children  Dere,”  text  Alexander  Montgomerie,  On 
the  Banks  of  Helicon:  Early  Music  of  Scotland,  Baltimore 
Consort,  Dorian  DOR  90139  1990. 

“My  Beloved  is  Mine,”  Henry  Purcell,  Henry  Purcell:  The 
Complete  Anthems  and  Services,  vol.  1,  Hyperion  CDA66585, 
CDA66609,  CDA66623. 

“When  God  Dips  His  Pen  of  Love  in  My  Heart,”  Cleavant 
Derricks,  Edmonton  Folk  Music  Festival:  Compilation  1, 
Quartette,  Edmonton  Folk  Music  Festival,  1 1997. 

“All  Creatures  of  Our  God  and  King,”  Christopher  Par kening: 
Sacred  Music  for  the  Guitar,  Christopher  Parkening,  EMI  Angel 
DS  37335  1982. 

“Rejoice  in  God,”  Benjamin  Britten,  Benjamin  Britten, 
Corydon  Singers  and  Westminster  Cathedral  Choristers, 
Matthew  Best,  conductor,  Hyperion  CDA  66126  1985. 

“For  I will  Consider  My  Cat  Jeoffry,”  Benjamin  Britten, 
Benjamin  Britten,  Corydon  Singers  and  Westminster  Cathedral 
Choristers,  Matthew  Best,  conductor,  Hyperion, CDA  66126 
1985. 

“Hodie  nobis  caelorum  Rex,”  Alessandro  Coppini,  Musica  a 
Firenze  al  Tempo  di  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico,  Insieme  Vocale  e 
Strumentale  L’homme  Arme,  Fabio  Lombardo,  director, 
Harmonia  mundi  COCEU  0012  1991. 

“Komm,  heiliger  Geist,  Herre  Gott,”  Johann  Walter,  text 
Martin  Luther,  Einfeste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott:  Musik  der 
Reformation,  Dresden  Kreuzchor  and  soloists  of  the  Capella 
Fidicinia,  Hans  Griiss,  director,  Edel  Company  0091191BC 
1996. 

“The  Dark  Night  of  the  Soul,”  arr.  Loreena  McKennitt,  The 
Mask  and  the  Mirror,  Loreena  McKennitt,  Quinlan  Road  Ltd. 
CD  95296  1994. 


SOUNDSCAPE  4: 

Prince  of  Peace,  Poet  of  the  Spirit, 
Liberator,  Teacher  of  Common 
Sense,  and  Man  Who  Belongs  to 
the  World 

Music  often  functions  as  background  in  our  lives: 
ever-present,  but  not  the  centre  of  attention.  If  you 
move  music  to  the  foreground,  it  can  be  a means  of 
exploring  images  of  Jesus.  Eighty  percent  of  the  music 
in  this  area  was  written  in  the  twentieth  century  - a 
concrete  symbol  of  the  continuing  meaning  these  images 
carry  in  the  conversation  around  Jesus.  The  variety  of 
musical  styles  represents  contrasting  voices  engaging  in 
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this  conversation.  Some  of  these  voices  are  familiar,  oth- 
ers may  seem  foreign  or  even  inappropriate.  But  they  all 
enhance  our  contemplation  of  Jesus  as  Prince  of  Peace, 
Poet  of  the  Spirit,  Liberator,  Teacher  of  Common  Sense, 
and  Man  Who  Belongs  to  the  World. 

The  folk-style  sound  of  Barry  McGuire’s  Eve  of 
Destruction  (1965)  recalls  an  era  of  war  protests  and 
peace  marches.  The  issues  being  debated  then  were  in 
many  ways  identical  with  those  of  sixteenth-  and  sev- 
enteenth-century Europe.  Jesus  was  held  up  as  a 
prophetic  voice  for  peace  by  the  Anabaptists  and  Quak- 
ers, and  McGuire  echoes  that  prophetic  voice  centuries 
later.  The  musical  language  enables  his  message  to  be 
heard  in  both  sacred  and  secular  contexts.  The  Prince  of 
Peace  belongs  to  the  world. 

One  way  the  Church  responds  to  concerns  about  peace 
and  war  is  through  congregational  song .Jesu  meine  Freude , 
set  in  1665  by  Johann  Franck  (circa  1644-circa  1710)  to 
music  by  Johann  Criiger,  focuses  on  inner  peace  through 
Jesus.  Now  Let  the  Weeping  Cease , written  for  The  Gospel 
at  Colonus  in  1983,  but  clearly  linked  to  the  tradition  of 
the  Black  spiritual,  comments  on  a more  universal,  perhaps 
eternal,  peace.  Juxtaposition  of  these  two  hymns  suggests 
that  inner  peace  is  direcdy  connected  with  external  peace- 
making; both  are  necessary  for  the  Church  to  respond  to 
the  dire  warnings  of  Eve  of  Destruction. 

The  next  three  works  have  very  different  associa- 
tions. Instead  of  a church  worship  scene,  we  might  envi- 
sion a quiet,  seated  audience  absorbed  in  the  performance 
at  an  intimate  recital  or  a larger  concert.  Receiving  the 
gifts  of  the  artists,  listeners  are  moved  beyond  them- 
selves into  a contemplative  state,  creating  an  individual, 
private  experience,  despite  the  physical  surroundings. 
Before  considering  any  texts,  therefore,  we  are  likely 
thinking  of  Jesus  in  a more  personal,  introspective  way. 
The  texts  enhance  that  image,  conveying  the  essence  of 
Jesus  as  Poet  of  the  Spirit.  Hymne  I written  by  Franz 
Schubert  (1797-1828)  in  1819  with  text  by  Novalis 
(1772-1801)  celebrates  the  transforming  beauty  of 
Christs  presence  in  the  Eucharist.  William  Blake’s  late 
eighteenth-century  poems,  The  Lamb  and  The  Tyger,  set 
by  composer  John  Tavener  in  the  1990s,  illustrate  the  cre- 
ative function  of  the  poetic  spirit. 

Jesus’  creative  role  is  also  emphasized  in  the  excerpts 
from  Mass  (1970-1971)  by  Leonard  Bernstein  (1918- 
1990),  with  additional  texts  by  Stephen  Schwartz.  The 
vocal  style  of  Epistle:  ' The  Word  of  the  Lord’  reveals  that 
this  is  musical  theatre,  which,  like  the  concert  reper- 
toire, is  heard  in  a performing  environment.  The  more 
popular  associations  of  the  musical,  however,  mean  that 
Jesus’  image  here  comes  into  contact  with  less  elite  areas 
of  culture,  and  the  iconoclastic  piece  by  Bernstein  and 
Schwarz  makes  that  change  unmistakable  with  its  evo- 
cation of  Jesus  the  Liberator.  The  disenfranchised  are 
empowered  by  that  Liberator  in  I Want  Jesus  to  Walk 


With  Me,  recorded  at  a mass  meeting  in  Selma,  Alabama, 
in  October  1963.  The  preacher  is  one  of  the  “bold  men” 
about  to  be  locked  up  for  voter  registration  activities 
during  the  civil  rights  struggles.  Bernstein  contrasts  the 
Liberator  with  secular  rationalism,  finally  acknowledg- 
ing that  the  restoration  of  reason  heralds  “the  season  of 
the  w bid  of  the  1 ord.” 

The  Teacher  of  Common  Sense  is  not  just  an  Enlight- 
enment figure;  he  dictates  that  for  change  or  liberation 
to  occur,  future  generations  must  understand  the  vision. 
Peter,  Paul,  and  Mary’s  version  of  We  Shall  Overcome 
(written  by  Pete  Seeger,  Zilphia  Horton,  Guy  Carawan, 
and  Frank  Hamilton)  musically  depicts  this  process. 
Jesus’  liberating  message  reaches  beyond  the  churches, 
beyond  the  civil  rights  movement,  bringing  hope  for 
oppressed  people  everywhere.  In  children’s  voices  wc 
hear  that  hope;  in  Jessye  Norman’s  rendition  of  There  is 
a Balm  in  Gilead , we  hear  comfort.  The  Liberator  has 
become  the  Man  Who  Belongs  to  the  World. 

Another  aspect  of  this  image  is  associated  with  the 
missionary  movement.  Jesus  invites  all  people  to  him  in 
the  nineteenth-century  American  hymn,  The  Gospel 
Feast.  An  indigenous  response  to  that  invitation  is  rep- 
resented in  Oli  Aloha/Pule  A Ka  Flaku  a Hawai  ian  greet- 
ing chant  beside  a Hawai’ian  translation  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  with  a Gregorian  melody.  Asked  about  his  situ- 
ating of  these  two  pieces,  Kekapa  Lee  responded:  “I 
wanted  to  pair  them  side  by  side  so  that  my  culture  and 
my  faith  are  co-joined  as  one;  not  separated  from  each 
other.  This  is  my  journey  to  live  out  my  culture  and 
faith  as  a Christian,  and  Christian  kahu  (pastor).” 

In  Ekwa  Ayisiyinitik,  recorded  in  the  Cree  community 
of  Duck  Lake,  Saskatchewan,  distinct  traditions  build  on 
each  other,  resulting  in  musical  layers.  The  Genevan  Psalter 
tune  (1562),  the  Roman  Catholic  liturgical  setting,  and 
the  Cree  text  musically  depict  Jesus'  belonging  to  three  very’ 
different  cultural  settings.  These  types  of  layered  expres- 
sions enable  new  ways  of  hearing  words  about  Jesus.  They 
enrich  and  broaden  the  understanding  of  Jesus'  significance 
for  the  world  in  the  twenty-first  century. 

Playlist 

“Eve  of  Destruction,”  Barry  McGuire,  Christian  Classics:  The 
Roots  of  Contemporary  Christian  Music , Barry  McGuire.  Arrival 
312-2. 

“Jesu  meine  Freude,"  Johann  Criiger,  Songs  of  the  Mennonite 
Faith , Mennonite  Singers;  William  Baerg,  conductor.  Golden 
Toad  Music/ Du eck  Film  Productions,  I td.  PSC  101  (WRCl- 
0 

“Now  Let  the  Weeping  Cease,”  Bob  Telson,  The  Gospel  at 
Colonus:  Original  Cast  Recording,  Soul  Stirrers  and  Willie 
Rogers,  with  the  Institutional  Radio  Choir,  Warner  Bros. 

Records  Inc.  WB  7599-25182-1. 
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“Hymne  I,”  Franz  Schubert,  Franz  Schubert  Lieder,  volume  1, 
Dietrich  Fischer-Dieskau,  baritone;  Gerald  Moore,  piano, 
Deutsche  Grammophon  643550;  set  label  no.  2720  006. 

“The  Lamb,”  John  Tavener,  Twentieth-Century  Choral  Music, 
Vasari  Singers;  Jeremy  Backhouse,  conductor,  EMI  Records 
Ltd/EMI  Eminence  7243  5 65903  2 8. 

“The  Tyger,”  John  Tavener,  Innocence,  Westminster  Abbey 
Choir;  Martin  Neary,  conductor,  Sony  Classical  GmbH  SK 
66613. 

“Epistle:  ‘The  Word  of  the  Lord’,”  Leonard  Bernstein,  Mass, 
CBS  M2K  44593. 

“I  Want  Jesus  to  Walk  With  Me,”  Movement  Soul:  Sounds  of 
the  Freedom  Movement  in  the  South,  1963-1964,  Folkways  FD 
5486. 

“We  Shall  Overcome,”  Pete  Seeger,  Zilphia  Horton,  Guy 
Carawan,  Frank  Hamilton,  Peter,  Paul,  and  Mommy,  Too,  Peter, 
Paul  and  Mary,  Warner  Brothers  9 45216-2. 

“There  is  a Balm  in  Gilead,”  African-American  spiritual, 
Gospels  and  Spirituals,  Jessye  Norman,  Deja2  D2CD26  SUISA. 

“The  Gospel  Feast,”  The  American  Vocalist:  Spirituals  and  Folk 
Hymns,  1850-1870,  Boston  Camerata;  Joel  Cohen,  director, 
Erato  2292-45818-2. 

“Oli  Aloha/Pule  A Ka  Haku,”  Kupuna  Nona  Beamer  (Oli 
Aloha)/Gregorian  Chant,  Aloha  Kekahi  I Kekahi,  Kekapa  Lee, 
KAPA  KUIKI  Records. 

“Ekwa  Ayisiyinitik,”  Congregation  at  Ecole  Indienne,  Duck 
Lake,  Saskatchewan,  The  Provincial  Museum  of  Alberta; 
Oblate  Collection;  tape  #H96-33-88. 


SOUNDSCAPE  5: 

Jesus  of  the  Gospel 

The  life  of  Jesus  of  the  Gospel  shapes  the  worship  of 
Christian  communities  everywhere.  This  life  is  the 
guide  and  pattern  celebrated  in  song  and  sermon.  It 
orders  the  cycle  of  the  Church  year  that  commemorates 
this  life  and  ministry  from  Nativity  to  Ascension,  and  it 
informs  sacramental  and  liturgical  symbol  and  imagery. 
Jesus’  life  as  a human  being  begins,  as  it  does  with  all  of 
us,  in  his  mother’s  womb.  Gabriel’s  greeting:  “Hail  Mary, 
full  of  grace,  the  Lord  is  with  you”  introduces  the  Annun- 
ciation, the  first  celebration  of  the  Incarnation  that  cul- 
minates in  Jesus’  death,  Resurrection,  and  Ascension 
celebrated  during  the  Easter  season.  Within  many  tradi- 
tions, this  passage  from  life  to  death  to  life,  the  complete 
Christian  cycle,  is  celebrated  every  Sunday  of  the  year. 

The  music  chosen  for  this  section  relates  to  the  icons 
and  biblical  passages  of  the  exhibit,  either  as  music  that 
is  proper  to  a specific  day  or  celebration  depicted  in  an 


icon,  or  as  music  that  invokes  these  images  from  the 
unvarying  texts  that  make  up  the  framework  of  a given 
liturgy,  including  texts  such  as  the  Nicene  Creed  or  the 
Lord’s  Prayer.  Because  religious  traditions  such  as  Chris- 
tian Byzantine  rites  and  Jewish  worship  use  unaccom- 
panied human  voices  in  the  context  of  worship,  all  of  the 
selections  presented  in  this  section  are  a cappella.  Because 
worship  begins  with  praise,  blessing,  and  thanksgiving, 
We  Praise  Thee,  from  the  Liturgy  of  Saint  John  Chrysos- 
tom, set  by  P.  G.  Chesnokov  (1877-1944)  introduces 
this  vignette.  (The  text  and  order  of  service  of  Liturgy 
of  Saint  John  Chrysostom  is  the  most  widely  used  liturgy 
in  Christian  Orthodox  traditions.) 

The  Christian  year  begins  with  Advent;  the  life  of 
Jesus  begins  with  his  conception.  Hail  Mary,  Full  of 
Grace , an  English  medieval  carol,  honours  Mary  in  whose 
body  “flesh  and  blood  together  ran”  and  recalls  Jere- 
miah’s prophecy  that  this  child  will  suffer  on  “roode 
tree.”  The  Liturgy  of  Saint John  Chrysostom  brings  the  feast 
of  the  Nativity,  Christmas,  to  mind  every  Sunday  with 
the  hymn  Dostoino  est  (set  by  Dmitri  Bortniansky,  1751- 
1825).  This  hymn  reminds  the  faithful  that  “it  is  meet” 
to  bless  our  Lady,  “who  gave  birth  to  God  the  Word 
without  defilement.” 

Born  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea  - not  of  Galilee,  as  the 
medieval  carol  writer  mistakenly  suggests  - Jesus  grew 
up  in  the  Galilean  town  of  Nazareth.  Luke  3:41-52  offers 
the  only  Gospel  account  of  Jesus  as  a boy  - the  story  of 
Jesus’  visit  to  the  temple  in  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of 
Passover.  At  the  Passover  meal,  Jewish  people  tradition- 
ally sang  - and  sing  - the  Hallel  Psalms  (whence  Hal- 
leluyah — praise  to  Yah)  including  Psalm  114,  In  exitu 
Israel  de  Aegypto.  Early  Christian  and  Jewish  sources  have 
separately  preserved  nearly  identical  versions  of  this 
psalm  tone.  Indeed,  this  psalm  melody  may  be  much  like 
one  sung  by  Jesus  and  his  disciples  at  the  Last  Supper. 
In  the  Anglican  tradition,  Psalm  1 14  is  sung  just  before 
the  First  Eucharist  of  Easter,  recalling  the  waters  of  bap- 
tism - “Quake  earth  ...  at  the  coming  of  the  God  of 
Jacob,  who  turns  rock  into  pool”  - but  also  in  reference 
to  the  first  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Here  the  Jew- 
ish tradition  celebrates  deliverance  from  Egypt,  while 
the  Christian  tradition  celebrates  deliverance  from  the 
bondage  of  sin  and  death. 

Jesus’  baptism  marks  the  beginning  of  his  public 
ministry.  The  Taize  version  of  the  Byzantine  Gospodi 
Pomiluj  (Lord  Have  Mercy)  claims  the  infinite  forgive- 
ness, healing,  and  mercy  established  by  Jesus’  ministry. 
If  Ye  Love  Me,  set  by  Thomas  Tallis  (circa  1505-1585), 
is  Jesus’  response  to  those  who  would  follow  him,  and 
Christians  everywhere  pray  as  Jesus  taught  when  they 
pray  “Our  Father,”  including  in  a Church  Slavonic  ver- 
sion, Otche  Nash,  by  Arcady  Dubensky  (1890-1966). 

Lent  is  a time  of  preparation  for  the  most  holy  season 
of  Easter  or  Pascha.  Every  Wednesday  and  Friday  of  the 
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Great  Lent,  at  the  Liturgy  of  the  Presanctified  Gifts, 
Orthodox  Christians  sing  the  Church  Slavonic  hymn 
Nine  sili  nebesniye  (Rejoice  Now  Heavenly  Powers) 
lo,  the  King  of  glory  entereth.”  This  setting  by  Alexander 
Sheremetiev  ( 1 859- 1931)  demonstrates  the  characteristic 
profound  reverberating  bass  of  Slavonic  choral  music. 

Holy  week  begins  with  the  Entrance  into  Jerusalem, 
celebrated  on  Palm/Passion  Sunday.  Shouts  of  “Hosanna!” 
(Hosianna,  anon.,  collected  by  Michael  Praetorius,  1571- 
1621)  greet  the  King,  but  the  solemn  imminence  of  Jesus’ 
Passion  and  death  sets  the  tone  for  the  rest  of  the  week. 
The  Tenebrae  services  of  the  Roman  rite  were  observed 
for  centuries.  These  took  place  at  Matins,  and  the  imme- 
diately following  service  of  Lauds,  at  3:00  a.m.  on  Holy 
Thursday,  Good  Friday,  and  Holy  Saturday.  Each  suc- 
ceeding day,  candles  were  snuffed  out  during  the  service, 
until  at  the  end  of  the  final  service,  the  people  sat  in 
darkness.  At  the  end  of  each  of  these  services,  Psalm  5 1 , 
the  Miserere , was  sung.  The  celebrated  setting  by  Grego- 
rio Allegri  (1582-1652)  alternates  simple  five-voice 
chordal  recitation  sections  - falsobordone  chant  — with 
highly  ornamented  four-voice  sections.  The  Ehre  sei  dir 
Christe , (Glory  be  to  Thee,  O Christ)  from  the  Saint 
Matthew  Passion  by  Heinrich  Schiitz  (1585-1672),  speaks 
finally  of  Jesus’  anguish  and  bitter  death  on  the  cross. 

The  miracle  of  the  Resurrection  story  unfolds  in  the 
famous  Easter  sequence  text  attributed  to  Wipo  of  Bur- 
gundy (died  circa  1050),  Victimae  paschali  laudes. 
Delighting  in  paradoxes,  as  medieval  hymn  writers  did, 
Wipo  spins  them  out  in  his  story:  “The  Lamb  redeems 
the  sheep,  The  sinless  Christ  reconciles  sinners  to  the 
Father  ...  The  Lord  of  life  who  died  now  lives  and 
reigns!”  And  the  glory  of  the  Resurrection  returns  to  the 
Sunday  celebration  with  the  singing  of  the  Gloria  (from 
Missa  O Magnum  Mysterium  by  Tomas  Luis  de  Victoria), 
a movement  of  the  Roman  mass  that  is  not  sung  during 
Lent.  Ascension,  Pentecost,  and  Trinity  Sunday  com- 
plete the  Easter  season,  but,  as  with  the  life  of  Jesus,  are 
recalled  with  every  recitation  of  the  Creed,  and,  as  in  the 
Gloria  Deo  per  immensa  saecula  by  Healy  Willan  ( 1 880- 
1968),  with  every  invocation  of  the  Trinity. 


Playlist 

“We  Praise  Thee,”  P.G.  Chesnokov,  Credo,  St  Petersburg 
Chamber  Choir,  Nikolai  Korniev,  conductor,  Philips  Classics 
Productions  446  089-2  1996. 

“Hail  Mary,  Full  of  Grace,”  English  Medieval  Carols  and 
Christmas  Music,  Primavera  Singers  New  York  Pro  Musica 
Antiqua,  Noah  Greenberg,  director,  Everest  343 1 n.d. 

“Dostoino  est,”  Dmitri  Bortniansky,  Choeurs  Liturgiques 
Orthodoxes,  Choeur  d’hommes,  Mihail  Milkov,  director.  Jade 
JAD  C 094  HM  CD  85  1993. 


“In  exitu  Israel  de  Aegypio,”  The  Sacred  Bridge,  Boston 
Camerata,  Joel  Cohen,  director,  Erato,  2292-45513-2  1990. 

“Gospodi  Pomiluj,”  Songs  and  I Sayers  frurn  laize . singers  and 
instrumentalists  from  Bristol  Churches,  Philip  Dixon,  director, 

GIA  C l ) 266  1991. 

“If  Ye  Love  Me,”  Thomas  Tallis.  Thomas  Tallis  The  Complete 
English  Anthems,  Tallis  Scholars,  Peter  Phillips,  director,  Gimcll 
CDGIM  007  1986. 

“Otchc  Nash,"  Arcady  Dubcnsky,  la  divine  luurgte  de  Saint 
Jean  Chrysostome:  rite  byztinrin-slavon,  Chorale  Sofia,  Dimitrc 
Rouskov,  director,  Harmonia  Mundi  90641  1976. 

“Nine  sili  nebesniye,”  Alexander  Sheremetiev,  Ancient  Echos, 
Chorovaya  Akademia,  Alexander  Sedov,  director,  RCA  Victor 
Red  Scal/BMG  Classics  09026-68055-2  1995. 

“Hosianna,”  compiled  by  Michael  Praetorius,  A Nonesuch 
Christmas , Niedsachsischcr  Singkrcis,  Hannover,  Willi  Trader, 
conductor,  Nonesuch  H-71232  1960. 

“Miserere,”  Gregorio  Allegri,  Allegri:  Miserere,  Choir  of  King  s 
College,  Cambridge,  Stephen  Cleobury,  director,  EMI,  CDC  7 
47065  2 1984. 

“Ehre  sei  dir  Christe,”  Heinrich  Schiitz,  Historia  des  Letdens 
und  Sterbens  unseres  Herm  und  Heylands  Jesu  Christi  nach  dem 
Evangelisten  S.  Matheum,  SWV  479,  Hilliard  Ensemble,  EMI 
CDC  7 49200  2 1984/1987. 

“Victimae  paschali  laudes,”  Gregorian ische  Gesdnge,  Choral 
Schola  der  Capella  Antiqua  Miinchen,  Konrad  Ruhland,  con- 
ductor, MPS  Records  0088.010-4  1974. 

“Gloria,”  Tomas  Luis  de  Victoria,  Victoria:  Masses,  Oxford 
Camarata,  Jeremy  Summerly,  conductor,  Naxos  8.550575 
1992. 

“Gloria  Deo  per  immensa  saecula,”  Healey  Willan,  Healey 
Willan:  Missa  Brevis  II,  Sancti  Johannis  Baptistae,  Missa  Brevis 
4,  Corde  natus,  Motets,  Choirs  of  the  Church  of  St  Mar)' 
Magdalene,  Toronto,  Robert  Hunter  Bell,  conductor.  Virgin 
Classics  VC  5 45109  2 1994. 


Soundscape  6: 

Illumined  Cosmos  of  Johannes 

SCHREITER 

"Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  Qod  of  hosts.  Heaven  and  earth  are 
full  of  thy  glory.  Hosanna  in  the  highest.  Blessed  is  he  that 
cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Hosanna  in  the  highest.' 

These  proclamations  of  worship,  derived  from  Isaiah 
6:3,  are  familiar  to  Christians  of  nearly  every  tra- 
dition. Clement  of  Rome,  who  died  circa  104,  noted  their 
use  in  a service  at  the  dawn  of  the  Church.  Visualize  the 
powerful,  startling  imagery  of  Isaiah’s  vision.  The  Lord 
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sits  upon  a throne  elevated  on  high,  while  above, 
seraphim  cry  out  to  one  another:  “Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the 
Lord  of  hosts:  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory.”  Stained- 
glass  images  invite  us  to  join  in  this  hymn  of  praise.  We 
are  called  to  celebrate  the  presence  of  Logos  in  science, 
literature,  music,  and  art,  and  to  see  heaven  and  earth 
full  of  the  glory  of  God  reflected  in  Jesus.  We  have  cho- 
sen to  articulate  the  believer’s  response  to  this  invitation 
through  twentieth-century  settings  of  the  ancient  Sanc- 
tus  text,  with  its  accompanying  Benedictus.  Each  of  these 
is  an  evocation  of  a particular  place  and  time,  a unique 
religious  experience. 

Ralph  Vaughan  Williams  (1872-1958)  prepared  his 
Mass  in  G Minor  for  its  first  performance  in  1922.  Inspired 
by  choirs  which  specialized  in  “early”  choral  music,  the 
high,  clear  Latin  phrases  and  modal  harmonies  of  the 
Sanctus  and  Benedictus  are  reminiscent  of  earlier  times  and 
hint  of  Elizabethan  polyphony,  or  perhaps  plainchant.  In 
dramatic  contrast,  Missa  Luba , recorded  during  the  cel- 
ebration of  a Congolese  Christian  Mass  (circa  1965),  has 
the  sense  of  immediacy  which  characterizes  people  actu- 
ally engaged  in  an  act  of  worship,  intensified  in  this 
instance  by  complex  Kasai  drum  patterns. 

Sergei  Rachmaninov  (1873-1943)  designed  his  mag- 
nificent Sanctus,  a Mercy  of  Peace,  part  of  the  Liturgy  of 
Saint  John  Chrysostom , for  performance  in  both  concert 
hall  and  church.  (However,  it  was  only  once,  in  1910, 
part  of  a worship  service.)  In  conformity  with  the  tra- 
dition of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  he  used  no 
instruments,  but  his  unusual  choral  tone  colours  some- 
how manage  to  convey  the  richness  of  the  orchestra  for 
which  he  usually  wrote.  This  opulence  is  counterbal- 
anced by  the  spare,  clean  structure  of  Missa  Sillabica,  the 
work  of  Estonian  composer  Arvo  Part  (1935-).  Com- 
posed in  1977  and  revised  in  1996,  the  simple  unfold- 
ing of  the  Latin  text  by  a male  choir,  based  on  a single 
triad,  is  bell-like  and  powerful  in  its  intensity. 

Childrens  voices  celebrate  an  African  Mass  in  Swahili 
in  the  1985  recording  of  the  Children’s  Choir  of  Lwiro 
Catholic  Church  in  eastern  Zaire,  which  again  focuses 
us  on  a particular  body  of  believers  sharing  a sacrament. 
The  universal  text  of  the  Sanctus  and  Benedictus  res- 
onates in  the  musical  vernacular  of  a local  community, 
the  Shi  branch  of  the  Bantu  people.  The  drumming  is 
rooted  in  Shi  culture,  voices  move  in  parallel  thirds,  and 
repetition  characterizes  the  Hosanna.  Igor  Stravinsky 
(1882-1971)  wrote  his  Mass  between  1944  and  1948. 
The  combination  of  boys’  choir  voices  with  woodwind 
and  brass  instruments  produces  a richness  of  texture, 
and  its  style  is  instantly  recognizable  to  people  familiar 
with  the  idioms  of  Stravinsky’s  work. 

Our  final  Sanctus  speaks  in  language  less  immediately 
accessible,  as  the  Vancouver  Ensemble  of  Jazz  Improvi- 
sation presents  an  entirely  instrumental  1989  version  of 
the  1987  choral  Mass  in  C Minor  written  by  Hugh  Fraser 


(195 8-).  The  Sanctus  theme,  after  its  initial  statement  by 
saxophones  and  trumpets,  is  virtually  omnipresent,  sub- 
tly framing  and  supporting  piano  and  saxophone  coun- 
terpoints. Such  sophisticated  use  of  harmony  and  texture 
requires  a different  kind  of  participation.  We  are  perhaps 
not  so  much  drawn  into  the  composer’s  religious  expe- 
rience as  forced  to  examine  our  own. 

The  stained-glass  artist  Johannes  Schreiter  has 
expressed  the  sacred  through  representations  of  the 
unconventional.  In  a similar  way,  the  richness  and  diver- 
sity of  musical  expression  may  compel  us,  as  listeners,  to 
recognize  the  myriad  resources  which  people  bring  to 
their  worship  of  God.  No  one  mode  of  praise  can  ade- 
quately represent  everyone;  indeed,  as  the  last  Sanctus 
reminds  us,  worship  is  an  expression  of  adoration  which, 
at  its  most  profound  and  personal,  transcends  words. 


Playlist 

“Sanctus”  and  “Benedictus,”  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams,  Howell’s 
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“A  Mercy  of  Peace,”  Sergei  Rachmaninov,  Rachmaninov  - 
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HMU  907  182. 

“Sanctus”  and  “Benedictus,”  African  Mass,  Childrens  Choir  of 
Lwiro  Catholic  Church,  Zaire,  JVC  World  Sounds,  Zaire 
VICH-5229. 

“Sanctus”  and  “Benedictus,”  Igor  Stravinsky,  Stravinsky:  Les 
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Music  Window,  1983. 

( facing  page)  Johannes  Schreiter,  1930-. 
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